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PREFACE 

A WOBD of explanation seems needed about the form 
this book has taken. Many years ago I became specially 
interested in the old Itoman religion, chieiiy, I think, 
through studying Plutarch's Quaestiones liomanae, at a 
time when bad eyesight was compelling me to abandon 
a project for an elaborate study of all Plutarch's works. 
The * scrappy ' character not only of the Quaestiones, but 
of all the material for the study of Roman ritual, suited 
weak eyes better than the continual reading of Greek 
text ; but I soon found it necessary to discover a tliread 
on which to hang these fragments in some regular order. 
This I naturally found in the Fasti as edited by 
Mommsen in the first volume of the Corpus Inscriptiontim 
Latinarum; and it gradually dawned on me that tlio 
only scientific way of treating the subject was to follow 
the calendar throughout the year, and to deal with eacli 
festival separately. I had advanced some way in this 
work, when Roscher's Lexicon of Greek and Roman 
Mythology began to appear in parts, and at once con- 
vinced me that I should have to do my work all over 
again in the increased light afforded by the indefatigable 
industry of the writers of the Roman articles. I there- 
fore dropped my work for several years while the 
Lexicon was in progress, and should have waited still 
longer for its completion, had not Messrs. Macmillan 
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invited me to contribute a volume on the Roman 
religion to their series of Handbooks of Archaeology and 
Antiquities. 

Having once set oat on the plan of following the 
Fasti, I could not well abandon it, and I still hold it 
to be the only sound one : especially if. as in this 
volume, the object is to exhibit the religious side of 
the native Roman character, without getting entangled 
to any serious extent in the coUuvies religionum of 
the last age of the Republic and the earlier Empire. 
The book has thus taken the form of a commentary 
on the Fasti, covering in a compressed form almost 
all the public worship of the Roman state, and including 
incidentally here and there certain ceremonies which 
strictly speaking lay outside that public worship. Com- 
pression has been unavoidable ; yet it has been impossible 
to avoid stating and often discussing the conflicting 
views of eminent scholars ; and the result probably is 
that the book as a whole will not be found very inter- 
esting reading. But I hope that British and American 
students of Roman history and literature, and possibly 
also anthropologists and historians of religion, may 
find it useful as a book of reference, or may learn from 
it where to go for more elaborate investigations. 

The task has often been an ungrateful one — one 
indeed of 



The more carefully I study any particular festival, the 
more (at least in many cases) I have been driven into 
doubt and difficulty both as to reported facts and their 
interpretation. Had the nature of the series permitted 
it, I should have wished to print the chief passages 
quoted from ancient authors in full, as was done by 
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Mr. Famell in his Cults of the Greek States, and so 
to present to the reader the actual material. on which 
conclusions are rightly or "wrongly based. I have only 
been able to do this where it was indispensable: but 
I have done my best to verify the correctness of the 
other references, and have printed in full the entries 
of the ancient calendars at the head of each section. 
Professor Gardner, the editor of the series, has helped 
me by contributing two valuable notes on coins, which 
will be found at the end of the volume: and I hope 
he may some day find time to turn his attention more 
closely to the bearing of numismatic evidence on Boman 
religious history. 

It happens, by a curious coincidence, that I am writing 
this on the last day of the old !Boman year ; and the 
lines which Ovid has attached to that day may fitly 
express my relief on arriving at the end of a very 
laborious task: 

Venimns in portom, libro cum mense peraeto, 
Naviget hlno alia iam mihi linter aqua. 

W. W. F. 

OzroBD : F9b, aS, 1899. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

The following are the most important abbreviations which occur in 
the notes : 

C J. L. stands for Corpus InscripHonum Latinarum. Where the volume is 
not indicated the reference is invariably to the second edition of that part 
of vol. i which contains the Fasti (Berlin, 1893). 

Marquardt or Marq. stands for the third voliune of Marquardt's RSmische 
Staatsverwaltung, second edition, edited by Wissowa (Berlin, 1885). It is 
the sixth volume of the complete Handbuch der Romiscfien AUerthUmer of 
Mommsen and Marquardt. 

Preller, or Preller-Jordan, stands for the third edition of Preller's 
Rdmische Mythologie by H. Jordan (Berlin, 1881). 

Myth. Lex, or Lex, stands for the Ausfuhrliches Lexicon der Qriechischm und 
Romischen Mythologie^ edited by W. H. Boscher, which as yet has only been 
completed to the letter N. 

Festus, or Paulus, stands for K. O. Muller's edition of the fragments of 
Festus, De Signiflcatione Verborum, and the Excerpta ex Festo of Paulus 
Diaconus ; quoted by the page. 
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I. The Eoman Method op Reckoning the Year*. 

There are three ways in which the coui-se of the year may 
be calculated. It can be reckoned — 

1. By the revolution of the moon round the eaiih, twelve 
of which =354 days, or a ring {annus), sufficiently near to the 
solar year to be a practicable system with modifications. 

2. By the revolution of the earth round the sun, i.e. 365 J 
days ; a system which needs periodical adjustments, as the 
odd quarter (or, more strictly, 5 hours 48 minutes 48 seconds) 
cannot of course be counted in each year. In this purely 
solar year the months are only artificial divisions of time, 
and not reckoned according to the revolutions of the moon. 
This is our modern system. 

3. By combining in a single system the solar and lunar 
years as described above. This has been done in various ways 
by different peoples, by adopting a cycle of years of varying 
length, in which the resultants of the two bases of calculation 
should be brought into harmony as nearly as possible. In 

^ The difficult questions connected with this subject cannot be discussed 
here. Since Mommsen wrote his RomiscJie Chronologie It has at least been 
possible to give an intelligible account of it, such as that in the Diet, of 
Antiquities (second edition), iu Marqunrdt's Siaatsverwaltungj iii. 281 foil., 
and in Bouche-Leclercq, Pontifesy p. 230 foil. There is a useful summary in 
H. Peter's edition of Ovid's Fasti (p. 19). Mommsen's views have been 
criticized by Buschke, Das RomischeJahr, and Hartmann, Der Rom, Kalender ; 
the former a very unsafe guide, and the latter, unfortunately, an unfinished 
and posthumouii work. The chief ancient authority is Censorinus, De die 
tuUcUi, a work written at the beginning of the third century a d., on the 
basis of a treatise of Suetonius. 
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other words, though the difference between a single solar year 
and a single lunar year is more than ii days, it is possible, 
by taking a number of years together and reckoning them as 
lunar years, one or more of them being lengthened by an 
additional month, to make the whole peiiod very nearly 
coincide with the same number of solar years. Thus the 
Athenians adopted for this purpose at different times groups 
or cycles of 8 and 1 9 years. In the Octaeteris or 8-year cycle 
there were 99 lunar months, 3 months of 30 days being added 
in 3 of the 8 years — a plan which falls short of accuracy by 
about 36 houi*s. Later on a cycle of 19 years was substituted 
for this, in which the discrepancy was greatly reduced. The 
Eoman year in historical times was calculated on a system of 
this kind, though with such inaccuracy and carelessness as to 
lose all real relation to the revolutions both of earth and moon. 
But there was a tradition that before this historical calendar 
came into use there had been another system, which the 
Eomans connected with the name of Eomulus. This year 
was supposed to have consisted of 10 months, of which 4 — 
March, May, July. October — had 31 days, and the rest 30; 
in all 304. But this was neither a solar nor a lunar year ; 
for a lunar year of 10 months =295 days 7 hours 20 minutes, 
while a solar year=365-J-. Nor can it possibly be explained as 
an attempt to combine the two systems. Mommsen has 
therefore conjectured that it was an artificial year of 10 
months, used in business transactions, and in periods of 
mourning, truces', &c., to remedy the uncertainty of the 
primitive calculation of time ; and that it never really was 
the basis of a state calendar. This view has of course been 
the subject of much criticism \ But no better solution has 
been found ; the hypothesis that the year of 10 months was 
a real lunar year, to which an undivided period of time was 
added at each year's end, to make it correspond with the 
solar year and the seasons, has not much to recommend it 
or any analogy among other peoples. It was not, then, the 
so-called year of Romulus which was the basis of the earliest 
state-calendar, but another system which the Eomans them- 

^ Chron, 48 foil. ; Marq. 284 and notes. 

^ Buschke, op, cit. 8 foil. ; Hai-tmann, p. 13. 
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selves uaually ascribed to Niinia. This was originally perhaps 
a lunar year ; at any rate the number of days in it is very 
nearly that of a ti'ue lunar year (354 days 8 hours 48 minutes) ', 
It consisted of 12 months, of which March, May, July, October 
had 31 days, and the rest 29, except Februaiy, which had zH. 
All the months therefoi-e had an odd number of days, except 
the one which w^as specially devoted to purification and the 
cult of the dead ; accoi^ding to an old superstition, probably 
adopted from the Gfreeks of Southern Italy % that odd numbers 
were of good omen, even numbers of ill omen. This principle, 
as we shall see, holds gr.od throughout the Eoman calendar. 

But this reckoning of the year, if it ever existed at all, could 
not have lasted long as it stood. As we know it in historical 
timeB, it haa become modified by applying to it the principle 
of the solar year. The I'eason for this should be noted 
cai'efuUy. A lunar year, being about 11 days short of the 
solar year, would in a very short time become out of harmony 
with the seasons. Mow if there is one thing certain about 
the Koman religious calendar, it is that many at least of its 
oldest festivals mark those operations of husbandry on which 
the population depended for its subsistence, and for the 
prospeixius result of which divine agencies must be propitiated. 
These festivals, when fixed in the calendar, must of course 
occur at the right seasons, which could not be the case if 
the calendar were that of a purely lunar year. It was there- 
fore necessaty to work in the solai' principle ; and this was 
done ' by a somewhat rude expedient, not unlike that of the 
Athenian Octaeteris, and probably derived from it^. A cycle 
of 4 years was devised, of which the first had the 355 days 
of the lunar year, the second 355 + 22, the third 355 again, 

' Oenaorinus, Be die iiatali, ao. 4. 

' MommBen {ChreK. 13) balieVBs it to luve been a Pythagorean doctiijit 
whioli spread in Southern Italy. Hartmann, on the coDLriiry, culla iC an 
old Italian one adopted by Pythngoras. Sec a valuable note in Schweglcr, 
BSm. 6t»ch. i. 561, inclining to the latur view. 

' Probably by tbo Dacemvira, B.C. 450, who are &aid to have inade BOiiie 
slteration in the calendar (Uacrob. i. 13. ai\ 

' See Did, A»l. i. 337 acd 343. It in liiglily probable that there vtnn 
a Btill older plan, whiuh gave w.iy to this at the time of the Deoemvirate : 
Iha evideneo for this, wbich ia conjeclural only, ia atated by Uommseii iu 
the finit chapter of his CAraiiofoifie. The mimber of daya in thU cycle (alsu 
of 4 jecili) ia computed at 1475, and tlie average in eaoli year at 36BJ, 
S 3 
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and the fourth 355 + 23. The exti*a periods of 22 and 23 days 
were inserted in Februaiy, not at the end, but after the 23rd 
(Termmdlia) \ The total number of days in the cycle was 
1465, or about i day too much in each year; and in course 
of time even this system got out of harmony with the seasons 
and had to be rectified from time to time by the Pontifices, 
who had charge of the calendar. Owing to ignorance on their 
part, misuse or neglect of intercalation had put the whole 
system out of gear before the last century of .the Eepublic. 
All relation to sun and moon was lost ; the calendar, as 
Mommsen says, * went on its own way tolerably unconcerned 
about moon and sun.' When Caesar took the reform of the 
calendar in hand the discrepancy between it and the seasons 
was very serious ; the former being in advance of the latter 
probably by some weeks. Caesar, aided by the mathematician 
Sosigenes, put an end to this confusion by extending the year 
46 B.C. to 445 days, and starting afresh on Jan. i, 45 b. c.'- 
—a day henceforward to be that of the new yeai*— with a cycle 
of 4 years of 365 days' ; in the last of which a single day was 
added, after the Terminalia, This cycle produced a true solar 
year with a slight adjustment at short intervals ; and after a few 
preliminary blunders on the part of the Pontifices, lasted 
without change until a. d. 1582, when Pope Gregory XIII 
set right a slight discrepancy by a fresh regulation. This 
regulation was only adopted in England in 1752, and is still 
rejected in Eussia and by the Greek Church generally. 



* Or, according to Mommsen, in alternate years after the 23rd and 
24tb, i.e. in the year of 378 days 23 days were inserted after the 
Tenninalia ; in the year of 377 days aa days were inserted after the 
24th {Regifvgiwn), Thus Febniary would in the one case have 23, and 
in the other 24 days ; the i*omHining 5 and 4 being added to the 
intercalated period. The object of the Decemvirs (if it was they who 
made this change) in this curious aritingement was, in part at least, to 
keep the festival of the god Terminus on its original day (Mommsen, 
Chron, 38). Terminus would budge neither from his seat on the Capitol 
(Liv. I. 55) nor from his place in the calendar. 

* Probably in order that the beginning of the year might coincide with 
a new moon ; which actually happened on Jan. i, 45, and was doubtless 
regarded as a good omen. 

* He added 10 days to the normal year of 355 : January, Sextilis, 
December, receiving two ; April, June, September, November, one only. 
'These new days were placed at the end of the months, so that the days 

1 which religious festivals fell might remain as before. 
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II. Order of Months in tue Yeah. 

That the Roman year oiiginally began with March ia certaia', 
uot only fi'oui the evidence of the names of the months, which 
after June are reckoned as 5th iQuinctilis), 6th (Sextilis), and so 
on, but from the nature of the March festivals, as will Ije shown 
in treating of that month. In the character of the religious 
festivals there is a distinct break between February and 
March, and the operations both of nature and of man take 
a fresh turn at that point. Between the festivals of December 
and those of January there is no such bi'eak. No doubt 
January 1 , just after the winter solstice, was even at an eai'Iy time 
considered in some sense as a beginning ; but it is going too 
far to assume, as some have done, that an ancient religious 
or priestly year began at that points It was not on January i, 
but on March i, that the sacred fire in the Aedes Vestae was 
renewed and fresh ]auvels fixed up on the Kegia, the two 
buildings which were the central points of the oldest Roman 
religion ". March t , which in later times at least was considered 
the birthday of the special protecting deity of the Romans, 
continued to be the Koman New Year's Day long after the 
official beginning of the year had been changed to January i'. 
It was probably not till 153 b.c., when the consuls begun 
to enter on ofiice on January i, that, this official chauge took 
p]ac« ; and the date was then adopted, uot so much for 
religious reasons as because it was convenient, when the 
business of administi-ation was increasing, to have the consuls 
in Kome for some time before they left for their provinces 
at the opening of the war season in March. 

No rational account can in my opinion be given of the 
Eoman religious calendar of the Republic unless it be taken 
as banning with Mai'ch ; and in this work I have therefoi-e 
the old order of months. With the Julian calendar 
I am not concerned ; though it is unfoi'tunate that all the 

120. In no otlier Italian calendar of which we have 
any knowledge ia March the first moalh (ib. 3i8 foil.) : but there cannot 
be mach doubt that these too hud imdorgone changes. Festua (150), 
repreaeDting Verrius Fiaocus, saja, ' Hartiu& inensia initiiun fuit anni at 
in Latio eb post Homam conditiim,' &c. 

' HiiBchke, SdiiL Jaht, ii foil. 

' See below, under March i. 

* UommBen, Clinm. 1113 ibIL 
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Boman calendars we possess, including the Fasti of Ovid, 
date from after the Julian era, and therefore present us with 
a distorted view of the true course of the old Boman worship. 

Next after March came Aprilis, the month of opening or 
unfolding vegetation ; then Mains, the month of growing, and 
Junius, that of ripening and perfecting. After this the names 
cease to be descriptive of the operations of nature ; the six 
months that follow were called, as four of them still are, only 
by their positions relative to March, on which the whole system 
of the year thus turned as on a pivot. 

The last two months of the twelve were January and 
February. They stand alone among the later months in 
bearing names instead of mere numbers, and this is sufficient 
to suggest their religious importance. That they were not 
mere appendages to a year of ten months is almost certain 
from the antique character of the rites and festivals which 
occur in them — Agonia, Carmen talia, Lupercalia, &c. ; and 
it is safer to consider them as marking an ancient period 
of religious importance preparatory to the beginning of the 
year, and itself coinciding with the opening of the natural year 
after the winter solstice. This latter point seems to be in- 
dicated in the name Januarius, which, whether derived from 
janua, *a gate,' or Janus, Hhe god of entrances,' is appropriate 
to the first lengthening of the days, or the entrance of the sun 
on a- new course; while February, the month of purifying or 
regenerative agencies (februa), was, like the Lent of the 
Christian calendar, the period in which the living were made 
ready for the civil and religious work of the coming year, and 
in which also the yearly duties to the dead were paid. 

It is as well here to refer to a passage of Ovid {Fasti, ii. 
47 foil.), itself probably based on a statement of Varro, which 
has led to a controversy about the relative position of these two 
months : 

Sed tamen antiqui ne nescins ordinis erres, 

Primus, ut est, lani mensis et ante fuit. 
Qui sequitur lanum, veteris fuit ultimus anni, 

Tu quoque sacrorum, Terra ine, finis eras. 
Primus enim lani mensis, quia ianua prima est; 

Qui sacer est imis raanibus, imus erat. 
Postmodo creduntur spatio distantia longo 

Tompora bis quini continuasse viri. 
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This plainly means thnt from the time when March ceased 
to be the first month, the year always begau with January and 
ended with February ; in other woi-da the order was January, 
March, April, and so on, ending with February ; until the time 
of the Ueeemvirate, when February became the second month, 
and December the last, as at present, January still retaining 
its placa A little consideration of Ovid's lines will, however, 
suggest the conclusion that he, and his authority, whoever that 
may have been, were arguing aetiologically rather than on 
definite knowledge. January, they thought, must always have 
been the first month, because janua, 'a door,' is the first thing, 
the entrance, through which you pass into a new year as into 
a house or a temple. How, they would argue, could a month 
thus named have ever been the eleventh mouth ? This once 
supposed impossihle, it was necessary to infer that the place 
of Januaiy was the firet, from the time of its introduction, 
and that it was followed by March, April, &c., Tebruary coming 
last, of all, immediately after December ; and finally that at the 
time of the Decemvirs, who are known to have made some 
alterations in the calendar, the positions of January and 
February were reversed, January remaining the first month, 
but February becoming the second- 
Ill. The DiviaioNS of the Month. 

The Eomans, with their usual conservatism, preserved the 
shell of the lunar system of reckoning long after the reality 
had disappeared. The mouth was at all times divided by the 
real or imaginary phases of the moon, though a week of eight 
days was introduced at an early period, and though the month 
was no longer a lunar one. 

The two certain points in a lunar month are the first appear- 
ance of the crescent ' and the full moon ; between these is the 
point whou the moon reaches the first qu:n-ter, which is a less 
certain one. Owing to this uncertainty of the reckoning of the 
first days of the month there were no festivals in the calendars 
on the days before the first quarter (Nones), with a sibgle 
exception of the obscure PopUfugia on July 5. The day of 
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the new moon was called Kalendae, as Varro tells us, *qiiod 
his diebus calantur eius mensis nonae a pontificibus, quintanae 
an septimanae sint futurae, in Capitolio in curia Calabra sic : 
Dies te quinque calo, luno Covella. Septem dies te calo luno 
Covella'^ All the Kalends were sacred to Juno, whose con- 
nexion with the moon is certain though not easy to explain. 

With the Nones, which were sacred to no deity, all uncer- 
tainty ceased. The Ides, or day of the full moon, was always 
the eighth after the first quarter. This day was sacred to 
Jupiter ; a fact which is now generally explained as a recog- 
nition of the continuous light of the two great heavenly bodies 
during the whole twenty-four hours \ On the Nones the Bex 
sacroi'um (and therefore before him the king himself) announced 
the dates of the festivals for the month. 

There was another internal division of the month, with 
which we are not here specially concerned, that of the Koman 
week or nundinal period of eight days, which is indicated in all 
the calendars by the letters A to H. The nundinae wei*e 
market days, on which the rustic population came into Eome ; 
whether they were also feast days (ferlae) was a disputed 
question even in antiquity. 

IV. The Days. 

Every day in the Eoman calendar has a certain mark 
attached to it, viz. the letters F, C, N, IP, EN, Q.R.C.F., 
Q.St.D.F., or FP. All of these have a religious significance, 
positive or negative. 

F, i.e. fas or fasius, means that on the day so marked civil 
and especially judicial business might be transacted without 
fear of divine displeasure *. Correctness in the time as well as 
place of all human actions was in the mind of the early Roman 
of the most vital importance ; and the floating traditional ideas 
which governed his life before the formation of the State were 

* Varro, L. L. 6. 27. This was the method before tlie publicntion of the 
calendar by Flavius : Macr. i. 15. 9. The meaning of Covella is doubtful ; 
it has genenvlly been connected with cavus and tcoiKis j&nd explained of 
the * hollow ' crescent of the new moon. See Roscher, Lex, s.v. luno 586. 

* Aust, S.V. luppiter, in Reseller's Lex icon j p. 655. 

' Varro, L, L. 6. 29 * Dies fasti, per quos praetoribus omnia verba 
(i.e. do, dice, addico) sine piaculo licet fari/ 
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systematized and kept Becret by kings and priests, as a part, 
so to speak, of the science of government. Not till B.ti. 304 
waa the calendar published, vrith its permissiye and prohibitive 
i-egulations ', 

C {comitialis) nieana that the day to marked was one on 
which the comilia might meef, and on which also legal 
business might be transacted, as on the days marked P, if there 
were no other hindrance. The total number of days thus 
available for secular business, i. e. days marked F and C, was in 
the Julian calendar 239 out of 365. 

N, i.e. nefastus, meant that the day so mai-kpd was relitfiosus, 
viliosus, or ater; as Gellius has it', 'tristi omiue et iufames 
impeditique, in quibus et res divinas fucere et rem quanipiam 
novam exordiri temperandum est' Some of these days received 
the mark in historical times for a special reason, e. g. a disaster 
to the State ; among these were the postncliiani or days following 
the Kalends, Nones and Ides, because two terrible defeats had 
occurred on such days'. But most of them (in all they are 
57) were probably so marked as being devoted to lustrations, or 
worship of the dead or of the powers of the earth, and therefore 
unsuitable for worldly business. One long series of such dies 
nefasli oecui-s Feb. 1-14, the time of purification; another, 
April 5-22, in the month occupied by the rites of deities of 
growing vegetation ; a third, June g-14, when the rites of the 
Vestals preparatory to hiirvest were taking place ; and a fourth. 
July 1-9, for reasons which are unfortunately by no means 
clear to us. 

a mark in the pre.Julian calendars, for it was 
apparently unknown to Varro and Ovid. Verrius Flaccus 
seems to have distinguished it from N, but his explanation 
is mutilated, even as it survives in Festus °. No one has yet 
irmined for certain the origin of the sign, and discussion of 
conjectures would be here superfluous °. It appears 



ted note of Verriu 



tiPiae 



' Bell. 4. 9. 5, Varro, L. L. 6 ag. 30. 
' LIvy, 6. 1. II. MHCiob. i. 16. aa, 

' Festus 165. Sea Mnmmsen'a restni-ation of the pnassgo in C. 
' 990 B. ; another, less satisfactory, in Huschke, Rfm. Jakr, 240. 

• Mummten (C. I. L. ago. A) slill holds to hia vifiv that IP is onl 
old form of N, brought into use for purposes of differeiitiatiun. 
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to distinguish, in the Julian calendars, those days on which 
fell the festivals of deities who were not of an earthly and 
therefore doubtful character from those marked N. Thus in 
the series of dies nefasti in February and April the Ides in 
each case have the mark !NP as being sacred to Jupiter. 

EN. We have a mutilated note in the calendar of Praeneste 
which indicates what this abbreviation meant, viz. endotercisus 
= int€rcisuSy i.e. *cut into parts '^ In morning and evening, 
as Varro tells us, the day was nefastus, but in the middle, 
between the slaying of the victim and the placing of the entrails 
upon the altar, it was fastus. But why eight days in the 
calendar were thus marked we do not know, and have no data 
for conjecturing. All the eight were days coming before some 
festival, or before the Ides. Of the eight two occur in January 
and two in February, the others in March, August, October and 
December. But on such facts no conjectures can be built. 

Q.E.C.F. {Quando Bex Comitiavit Fas) will be explained 
under March 24 ; the only other day on which it occurs is 
May 24. Q.St.D.F. {Quando siercus delatum fas) only occui-s 
on June 15, and will there be fully dealt with. 

FP occurs thrice, but only in three calendars. Feb. 21 
(Feralia) is thus marked in Caer.', but is F in Maff. April 23 
{Vinalia) is FP in Caer. but W in Maff. and F in Praen. 
Aug. 1 9 ( Vinalia rustica) is FP in Maff. and Amit, F in Antiat. 
and Allif., W in Vail. Mommsen explains FP as fastus prin- 
cipio, i.e. the early part of the day was fastus, and suggests that 
in the case of the Feralia, as the rites of the dead were per- 
formed at night, there was no reason why the earlier part 
of the day should be nefastus. But in the case of the two 
Vinalia we can hardly even guess at the meaning of the mark, 
and it does not seem to have been known to the Eomans 
themselves. 

criticism of other views makes it difficult to put faith in them ; but 
I cannot help thinking that the object of the mark was not only to 
distinguish the religious character of the days from those marked N, but 
to show that civil business m'ght be transacted on them after the 
sacrificial rites were over, owing to the rapid increase of legal business. 
Ovid may be alluding to this, though confusing IP with EN, in Fasti 
i. 5[, where the words, 'Nam simul exta deo data sunt, licet omnia 
fari/ do not suit with Verrius* note on EN, but may really explain KP. 

* Fasti PraerL y Jan. 10. Varro, L, L. 6. 31. Macr. i. 16. 3. 

' For the names of the fragments of Fasti, see next section. 
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The tasis of our knowledge of the old Roman religious year 
is to be found in the fragments of calendai'a whicli still suvvive. 
None of these indeed is okler than the Julian era ; and alt 
but one are mere fragments. But fi'om the fragments and 
the one almost perfect calendar we can infer the characfer 
of the earlier calendar with tolerable certainty. 

The calendar, as the Romans generally believed, was firet 
published by Cnaeus Flavins, cnrule aedile, in 304 B.C., who 
placed the /asli conspicuously in the Forum, in order that 
every one might know on what days legal business might 
be transacted ' ; in other words, a calendar was published with 
the marks of the days and the indications of the festivals. After 
this we hear nothing until 189 b. c, when a consul, M. Fulvius 
Nobilior, adorned his temple of Hercules and the Muses witli 
a calendar which contained explanations or notes as well 
as dates ^ These are the only indications we have of tbe way 
in which the pre-Julian calendar was made known to the 
people. 

But the recttficalion of the calendar by Julius, and the 
changes then introduced, brought about a multiplication of 
copies of the originail one issued under the dictator's edict'. 
Not only in Eome, but in the municipalities round about 
her, where the ancient religious usage of each city had since 
the enfranchisement of Italy been superseded, officially at least, 
by that of Eome, both public and private copies were made 
and set up either on stone, or painted on the walls or ceiling 
of a building. 

Of such calendars we have in all fragments of some thirty, 
and one which is all but complete. Fourteen of these 
fragments were found in or near Rome, eleven in munici- 

' 'Faetos eiroa forum in albo proposuit, ut quando lego agi poaset 
Bciretur,' Liv. 9. 46. 5 ; Cic. Alt, 6. i. 8. On the latter pansage Mummsen 
baa based a rea^unablo conjecture that the Fusti had been already pub- 
lished in one of the last two of the Twelve Tables, and subaequGotly again 
withdrnn'n. {Chron. 31 and note.) 

* Uacroh. i. la. 16. 

' C. J. L. 207 B. Ft'tronius (Ceaa 30) auggesta (ho way in wliioh copies 
might be set up in private houses. In niunioipia copies miglit be msda 
and given to the town by private persona (so probably were Maff and 
Praen.) or put up by otdur of the deiurionea. 
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palities such as Praeneste, Caere, Amiternum, and others as 
far away as Allifae and Vonusia ; four are of uncertain origin * ; 
and one is a curious fragment from Cisalpine GauP. Most 
of them are still extant on stone, but for a few we have 
to depend on written copies of an original now lost \ No day 
in the Roman year is without its annotation in one or more 
of these ; the year is almost complete, as I have said, in the 
Fasti Maffeiani ; and several others contain three or four months 
nearly perfects Two, though in a fragmentary condition, 
are of special interests One of these, that of the ancient 
brotherhood of the Fratres Arvales, discovered in 1867 and 
following years in the grove of the brethren near Rome, 
contains some valuable additional notes in the fragments which 
survive of the months from August to November. The other, 
that of Praeneste, containing Januaiy, March, April and parts 
of February and December, is still more valuable from the 
comments it contains, most of which we can believe with 
confidence to have come from the hand of the great Augustan 
scholar Verrius Flaccus. We are told by Suetonius that 
Verrius put up a calendar in the forum at Praeneste , drawn 
up by his own hand ; and the date® and matter of these 
fragments found at Praeneste agree with what we know of the 
life and writings of Verrius. It is unlucky that recent 
attempts to find additional fragments should have been entirely 
without result ; for the whole annotated calendar, if we 
possessed it, would probably throw light on many dark comers 
of our subject. 

To these fragments of Julian calendars, all drawn up 
between b.c. 31 and a. d. 46, there remain to be added 
two in MSS. : (i) that of Philocalus, a. d. 354, (ii) that of 
Polemius Silvius, a. d. 448 ; neither of which are of much 
value for our present purpose, though they will be occasionally 
referred to. Lastly, we have two farmer's almanacs on cubes 

' Including the Fasti Maffeiani, which is almost complete. 
' No. 20 in C. I. L, (Guidizzolenses), found at Guidizzolo between 
Mantua and Verona. 

* Maffeiani, Tusculani, Pinciani, Venusini. 

* Those of Caere, Praeneste, Amiternum, and Antium. 
' Suet, de QramtnaliciSj 19. 

* Circ. AD. 10: cf. C. I. L. 206. There are a few additional notes 
apparently by a later hand. 
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of bronze, which oiuit the individual days, hut are of uae 

a^ showing the coui'se of agricultural operations under the later 

All these calendars, some of which had been printed wholly 
or in part long i^, while a few have only been discovered 
of late, have been brought together for the first time in the 
tifst volume of the Corpus jnscriptionum Zatinarum, edited 
by Mommsen with all his incomparable skill and learning, 
and furnished with ample elucidations and commentaries. And 
we now have the benefit of a second edition of this by the 
same editor, to whose laboure in this as in every other 
depaitment of Roman history It is almost impossible to 
express our debt in adequate words. All references to the 
calendars in the following pages will bo made to this second 
edition. 

A woi-d remains to be said about the Fust! of Ovid -, whieli 
is a poetical and often fanciful commentary on the calendar 
of the first half of the Julian year, i. e. January to June 
inclusive ; each month being contained in one book. Ovid 
tells uH himself* that ho completed the year in twelve books ; 
but the last six were probably never published, for they are 
never quoted by later writera. The firat six were written but 
not published befoi-e the poet's exile, and taken in hand again 
after the death of Augustus, but only the fii'st book had been 
revised when the work was cut short by Ovid's death. 

Ovid's work merits all praise as a literaiy performance, for 
the neatness and felicity of ite vei'sifi cation and diction ; but 
as a source of knowledge it is too much of a medley to be used 
without careful criticism. There is, however, a great deal in 
it that helps us to understand the views about the gods and 
their worship, not only of the scholars who pleased themselves 
and Augustus by investigating these subjects, but also of the 
common people both in Kome and in the country. But the 
value varies greatly thi'ougliout the work. Where the poet 
describes some bit of ritual which he has himself seen, or tells 



' Henologitir 
a I.L. aBo.aS: 

' Uerkol's cc 
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Italian story he h&s liimBelf heard, he is invaluable; 
but as a substitute for the work of Varro on which he drew, 
he only increases our thirst for the oiiginal. No great scholar 
himself, he aimed at producing a popular account of the results 
of the work of scholare, picking and choosing here and there 
as suited his purpose, and not troubling himself to write with 
scientiiic accuracy. Moreover, he probably made free use 
of Alesandiine poets, and especially of Callimachus, whose 
Actia is in some degree his model for the whole poem ; and 
thua it is that the work contains a large proportion of Greek 
myth, which is often bard to distinguish fi-om the fragments 
of genuine Italian legend which are here and there imbedded 
in it. StUl, when all ia said, a student of the Eoman religion 
should be grateful to Ovid ; and when after the month of June 
we lose him as a companion, we iii:iy well feel that the subject 
not only loses with him what little literary interest it can 
boast of, but becomes for the moat part a mere investigation 
of fossil rites, from which all life and meaning have departed 
for ever. 

VI, TuE Calendar of the Republic and its Eelioious 

All the calendars still surviving belong, aa we saw, to the 
early Empire, and represent the Fasti as revised by Julius. 
But what we have to do with is the calendar of the Republic. 
Can it be recovered fi-om those wo still possess? Fortunately 
this is quite an easy task, as Mommsen himself has pointed 
out ' ; we can reconstruct for certain the so-called calendar 
of Numa as it existed throughout the Kepublican era. The 
following considerations must be borne in mind : 

J. It is certain that Caesar and his advisers would alter 
the familiar calendar aa little as possible, acting in the spirit 
of persistent conservatism from which no true Roman was 
ever free. They added lo days to the old normal year of 
355 days, i. e. two at the end of Januaiy, August, and December, 
and one at the end of April, June, September, and November; 
but tliey retained the names of the months, and their division 
by Kalends, Nones, and Ides, and also the signs of the days, 

' C. I. L. 297 Toll, (de feriia). 
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and the names of all festivals throughout the year, I.ater 
on further additions were made, chiefly in the way of gloriiii^a- 
tion of the Emperors and their families; but the skeleton 
remained as it had been under the Bepublic. 

2. It is almost certain that the Eepublican calendar itself 
had never been changed from its first publication down to the 
time of Caesar. There is no historical record of any alteration, 
either by the introduction of new fesUvala or in any other 
way. The origin of no festival is recorded in the history of 
the Bepublic, except the second Carmentalia, the SatuiTialia, 
and the Cerealia ' ; and in these three cases we can be morally 
cei'toin that the record, if such it can be called, is erroneous. 

3. If Julius and his successors altered only by slight 
additions, and if the calendar which they had to work on was 
of great antiquity and unchanged during the Bepublic, how, 
in the nest place, uro we to distinguish the skeleton of that 
ancient calendar fi'om the Julian and post -Julian additions? 
Nothing is easier ; in Mommsen'a woi-ds, it is not a matter 
of calculation : a glance at the Fasti is sufficient. In all 
these it will be seen that the numbers, names, and signs 
of the days were cut or painted in large capital letters ; while 
ludi, Ea?rifices, and all additional notes and comments appear 
in sniaU capital letters. It cannot be dcmonslratcd that the 
large capital letters represent the Republican calendar ; but 
the circumstantial evidence, so to speak, is conTincing. For 
inscribed in these large capitals is all the information which 
the Koman of the Bepublic would need ; the dies fasti, 
comiiiales, nefasU, &c. ; the number of the days in the month ; 
the position of the Nones and the Ides and the names of those 
days on which fixed festivals took place ; all this in an ab' 
breviated but no doubt familiar form. The minor sacrificial 
rites, which concerned the priests and magistrates rather than 
the people, he did not find there ; they would only have 
confused him. The moveable festivals, too, he did not find 
there, as they changed their date from year to year and were 
fixed by the priesthood as the time for each came round. The 
ludi, or public games, were also absent from the old calendar, 
for they were, originally at least, only adjuncts to certain 
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ffstivnls out of which they had grown in course of time. 
Lastly, all rites wliieh did not technically concern the State 
as u whole, but only its paiis and divisions \ Le, of gentes and 
curiae, of pagi (jmifanalia), montes *Sepfhnontium) and saeella 
{Sarra Argeorut»\ could not be included in the public calendar 
of the Roman people. 

But the Roman of the Republic, even if his calendar were 
confined to the indications given by the large capital letters 
in the Julian calendar, could find in these the essential outline 
of the yearly round of his religious life. This outline we too 
can reconstnict. though the detail is often wholly beyond our 
reach. For this detail we have to fall back upon other sources 
of information, which are often most unsatisfactory and difficult 
to interpret. What are these other sources, of what value are 
they, and how can that value be tested ? 

Apart from the surviving Fasti, we have to depend, both for 
the completion of the religious calendar, and for the study and 
iutoq>ri'tation of all its details. chieHy on the fragmentary 
ivmains of the works of the two great scholars of the age of 
Julius and Augustus, viz. Varro and Verrius Flaccus, and on 
the later grammarians, commentators, and other writers who 
drew upon their voluminous writings. Varro's book de Lingua 
JsOtimi, though not complete, is in great part preserved, and 
contains much infonnation taken from the books of the ponti- 
lices. which, did wo but possess them, would doubtless constitute 
our one other most valuable record besides the Fasii them- 
selves ^ Such, too. is the value of the dictionary of Verrius 
Flaocus. which. thou:;h itself lost, survives in the fonn of two 
stories of condensed excerpts, made by Festus probably in the 
second centurv. a. d.. and bv Paulus Diaconus as late as the 

m m 

Wginning of the ninth \ Much of the work of Yano and 
Verrius is also imbeiideil in the grammatical writings of Servius 
the commentator on Virgil, in Macrobius. Nonius^ Gelliua^ and 

■ S*«- Ftsiui^ J45 : anii T::f. Ay,\ s v. Sacra. 

' V^rr:>'s v« ork*-. .^ Ai:,ju.:.i:.] ,t< '.uajnia and 0M'i'*)t«. and BUaaj ckhen^ 
•■ :-Iy ^urv.ve in :l.o frrgments quotod l«y laior auihors. 

• PauI I ho d^axn w; s ono of tho scholars who fi^und encoongoneiit at 
"::."= <^--rt of Char'is iho Grt-at. II ss work is an abridgement of that 
'f ^t^lu^. n:t cf Vonius himsilf. On Verrius ;^.ud hL:» epltonuiton, as 
•!^r:.. kt :ii I he itlt-r wriioi-s who ii>e\l hi^ gl>SM>s. see H. Kuttlftiihip't 
t^sikilt TUijirrs in ^^j>;l:■¥ >>• LjlUh l.'t a u-t. p. aox folL 
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many others, and also iu Pliny'a Halural Uhloty, and in some 
of tlie Christian Fathers, eaptciaJly St. Augustine and Tei"- 
tulliaa ; but all these need to be used with core and caution. 
except where they quote dii-ectly from one or other of their two 
great predecessors. The same may be suid of Laui-entius 
Lydua ', who wrote in Greek a work rfe Mensibus in the sisth 
century, which still survives. To these materials must be 
added the great historical writers of the Augustine age ; hivy. 
who, uncritical as he was, and incapable of distinguishing the 
genuine Italian elements in religious tradition from the 
accretions of Greek and Oraeco -Etruscan mytli, yet supplies 
us with much material for criticism ; and Dionysius of Hatl- 
carnassua, who aa a foreigner resident for some time in Bome, 
occasionally describes ritual of which he was himself a witness. 
The Roman lives of Plutarch, and his curious collection entitled 
lioman Questions, also contJiin much interesting matter, taken 
from several sources, e.g. Juba. the learned king of Mauritania, 
but as a rule ultimately referable to Varro. Beyond these 
Ihei-e is no one author of real importance; but the 'plant' 
of the investigator will include of course the whole of Roman 
literature, and Greek literature so far as it touches Roman life 
and history. Of epigraphical evidence there is not much for 
the period of the Republic, beyond the fragments of the Fasti ; 
by far -the most valuable Italian religious inscription is not 
Roman but Umbrian ; and the Acta Fratiitm Arvalium only 
begin with the Empire. Yet from these-, and from a few 
works of art, however hai-J of interpretation, some light has 
occasionally been thrown upon the difficulties of our subject ; 
and the study of early Italian culture is fast progressing under 
the admirable system of excavation now being anpervised by 
the Italian government. 

All this material has been collected, sifted, and built upon 
by modern scholars, and chiefly by Germans. The work of 
collecting was done to a great extent in the aixteentb and 
seventeenth centuries ; the rest of the process mainly in the 

' For more infoi-nintion nbont LyduB see Bury, Later Soman Empire, IE. 
1B3. aod below unddr Mnvph 14. 

' They will be found in BQcliuior's UmMra • eontainins the processional 
insuription of Iguvium with commfintnry nnd translation), nnt ~ 
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nineteenth. The chief writers will be quotei] as 
demands ; here can only be mentioned, Jiottoris causa, the 
writings of Ambrosch, Pi'eller, Schwegler, Marquardt ', and of 
some of the writers in the Mffthologicai Lexicon, edited by 
Koseher. especially Professor Wissowa of Berlin, whose short 
but pithy articles, as well as his treatises de Feriis and de 
Din IndigHibus ai'e models of scholarly investigation '', Qi late, 
too, anthropologists and folk-lorJsts have hud something to say 
about Eoman religions antiquities ; of these, the most con- 
spicuous is the late lamented Dr. Mannhardt, who applied a new 
method to certain problems both of the Greek and the Roman 
religion, and evolved a new theory for their interpretation. 
Among other works of this kind, which incidentally throw 
light on our difficulties, the most useful to mo have been those 
of Professor Tylor, Mr. Fj-azer, Mr. Andrew Lang, and the late 
Professor Hobertson Smith. In the lieUgion of the Semites, 
by the last named seholav, I seem to see a deeper insight into 
the modes of religious thought of ancient peoples than in any 
other work with which I ana acquainted. 

Yet in spite of all this accumulation of learning and acumen, 
it must be confessed that the study of the oldest Konian 
i-eligion is still one of insuperable difficulty, and apt to try the 
patience of the student all the more as he slowly becomes 
aware of the conditions of the problem before him. There are 
festivals in the calendar about which we really know nothing 
at all, and must frankly confess our ignorance ; there are 
others about which we know just enough to be doubtful ; 
others again, in intei-preting which the Eomans themselves 
plainly went astray, leaving us perhaps nothing but a baseless 
legend to aid us in guessing their original nature. It must be 
borne in mind that the Boman religion was in ruins when the 
Julian calendar wns drawn up, and that the archaeological 
research which was brought to bear upon it by Varro and 
Verrius was not of a strictly soientifie character. And during 

' Preller'a ifBniisc'w MyOtologie (ed. 3, by I 
third volume of liU Siimlscentallung (ed. Wisj 

' Aniong tbe others may eHpecially he mentioned Aust, a pupil of 
Wissowa, to nhom we owe the excellent and exhaustive article on 
Jupilor ; and H. Peter, the author of the article Fortuna and othei-s, who 
largely reflects tlie views of tlie late Prof. Reifforscheid of Bi'eslau. 
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the last two centuries of the Kepiiblic, 
building crumbled away, it became overlaid with givjwtliB of 
foreign and especially of Greek origin, under which it now lies 
hopelessly buried. The ground-plan alone remains, in the 
form of the calendar as it has been explained above ; to this we 
must hold fast if we would obtain any true conception of the 
religion of the earliest Eoman State '. Here and there some 
portion of the building of which it was the basis can however 
atill be conjecturally restored by the aid of Varro and VeiTiua 
and a few other ancient writers, tested by the criticism of 
modern scholars, and sometimes by the results of the science 
of comparative religion. Such particular restoration is what 
has been attempted in this work, not without much misgiving 
and constant doubt. 

The full of the Republic is in any case a convenient jroint 
from which to survey the religious ideas and practice of the 
conquerors of the civilized world. It is not indeed a more 
significant epoch in the iiistory of the Boman religion than the 
era of the Punic wars, when Kome ceased to be a peninsular, 
and began to be a cosmopolitan state ; but it is a turning-point 
in the history of the calendar and of religious worship as well 
as of the constitution. Henceforward, in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of Augustus to revive the old forms of worship, all 
religious rites have a tendency to become transformed or over- 
shadowed, first by the cult of the Caesars' ; secondly, by the 
stoadily increasing influence of foreign and especially of Oriental 
cults ; and lastly, by Christianity itself". 

Taking our stand, then, in the year 46 b.c, the last year 
of the pre-Julian calendar, wo are able in a small volume, 
by carefully working through that calendar, to lay a firm 
foundation of material fur the study of the religious life and 
thought of the Eoman people while it was still in some sense 
really Boman. The plan has indeed its disadvantages; it 
excludes the introduction of a systematic account of certain 
departments of the subject, such as the development of the 
priesthoods, the sacriticial ritual, the auspicia, and the domestic 

' 'Hoc pacne unum Bupereat Bincerum documentum,' Wissowu, dt 

' This ia well illuatratoil in the Acta Fralrum Ar^ium referred to above. 
* A succinct accuunt of these tendencies will btt found in UurqUHidt, 
[ p. 7a full. There ia a, Freaah ti-anslation of this iiiTaluabto valume. 
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practice of religious rites \ But if it is tnie, as it undoubtedly 
is. that in dealing with the Eomnn religion we must begin 
with the cult -, and that for the cult the one * sincerum docu- 
nientum ' is to be found in the surviving Fasti, these drawbacks 
may fairly be deemed to be counterbalanced by distinct 
advantages. And in order to neutralize any bewilderment that 
niav be caused by the constant variety of the rites we shall 
meet with, both in regard to their origin, history, and meaning, 
some attempt will be made, when we have completed the 
round of the year, to sum up our results, to sketch in outline 
the history of Eoman religious ideas, and to estimate the 
influence of all this elaborate ceremonial on the life and 
character of the Roman people. 

In order to lit the calendar of each month into a single page 
of this work it has been necessaiy to print the names of the 
festivals, and the indications of Kalends. Nones, &c in small 
capital letters instead of the large capitals in which they 
api>ear in the originals (see above, p. 1 5). In the headings to 
the days as they occur throughout the book the method of the 
originals will be reproduced exactly, i.e. Lirge capitals repre- 
sent in every case the most ancient calendar of the Eepublic, 
and small capitals the add if amenta e.r fastis. 

^ A sliort account of these will be found in the author's articles in the 
now inlition of Smith's Dictionary of Antiquifits, on "^ Sacra,' 'Sacerdos,' and 
* Sai-rificium.' On the domestic rites, there is .in excellent book in Italian, 
which might well be translated: II Culto prirato rfi Boma aniica, by Prof . 
De-Mi) rchi of Milan, of which only Part I. La Religione ntTIa vita domMtka, 
has iis yet appeared. 

* MaVqi:ardt, Sfaatsrtncdltvng, iii. p. a. 



MENSIS MARTIUS 



Fasti antiquissimi. 


Additamenta 
ex fastis. 


Additamenta ex 
scriptonlms. 


1 
2 


KAL. JP 

F 




I. Feriae Marti, 
luuoni Lucinae. 


I. Matronalia (?). 


3 


• C 








4 


c 








5 


c 








6 


M> 






, 


7 


NON. F 




7.Vediovi. 




8 


F 








9 
10 


C 
C 






9. Arma ancilla 
movent. 


11 


C 








12 


C 








13 


EN 








14 

15 

16 

17. 

18 


IP 

EID. W 

F 
C 


EQUIBRIA 

LIBERALIA 
AGONTA 


14 (or 15?). Feriae 

Marti. 
15. Feriae Annae 

Pereunae. 


14, Mamuralia (?). 

16 (and 1 7?). Sacra 
Argeorum. 


19 


N 


QUINQUATBUS 


19. Feriae Marti. 




20 


C 








21 


c 








22 


N 








23 


IP 


TUBILUSTfiIU3I 






24 


Q.R.C. F 








25 


c 








26 


C 








27 


IP 








28 


c 








29 


c 








30 
31 


c 
c 




31. Lunae in Aven- 
tino. 





21 



MENSIS APRILIS 



Fasti antiquiasimi. 


Addifamenta 
exfasiia. 


Additamenta ex 
scriptoribua. 


1 
2 
3 


KAL. F 
F 

c 






I. Veneralia (?). 
Fortunae virili 
in balneis 
(Verr.Flacc). 


4 
5 
6 


c 

KON. N 
IP 




4. Matri Magnae. 
4-10. Ludi Mega- 

lesiaci. 

5. Fortunae publicae 
citeriori in eolle. 


■ 


7 


N 








8 


N 








9 

10 
11 


N 

N 
N 




9-10 or 10-11. Ora- 
culum Fortunae 
patet (at Prae- 
neste). 




12 


N 




ia-19. Ludi Cereales 




13 


EID. IP 








14 


N 








15 


IP 


FOKDICIDIA 






16 


N 








17 


N 








18 


N 








19 
20 


N 
N 


CEREALIA 


19. Cereri Libero 
Llberae. 




21 

22 


IP 
N 


PABILIA 




ai. Natalia urbis 
(PhUoc). 


23 
24 
25 
26 


IP 
C 

IP 
P 


VINALTA 
BOBIGALIA 


23. Veneri Erycinae. 
lovi. 

95. Sacrificium et 
ludi. 


24. FeriaeLatinae 
(conceptivae) 
usually about 
this time. 


27 


c 








28 
29 


C 




aS. Ludi Florae, to 
V. Non. Mai. 
(May 3). 


a8.Floralia(Plin.). 



22 



MENSIS MAIUS 



Fasti anJfsuissim.-. 


Addilameiita 


Additamenlatx 


1 

2 
3 


KAL. F 

r 
c 




i.Lai'lbufl(praeatitL- 
bua). 


I. Dies natHlIa of 
temple of Bona 
Dea (.Ovid). 


4 


c 








5 


c 








G 











7 


SOS. T 








8 


r 








9 


N 


LEMDRIA 






10 
11 


C 

N 


LEaUKIA 






12 


IP 








13 

U 


N 
C 


LEMUIilA. 






15 
16 


EID. IP 

F 




ts. Ferine Ioti Mor- 


15. Sncra ArgBO- 
rumtOvid,&c). 


17 


C 








18 


C 








19 


C 








20 


C 








21 


IP 


AOOMIA 


ai. Vediovi. 




22 


H 








S3 


IP 


TDBILUSTKIUM 


23, Volcnnn. 




24 


q.B.a F 








25 

26 
27 


C 
C 
C 




35. Fortunne piibli- 
cae Fopiili £0- 




28 
29 
30 

3t 


C 

c 
c 
c 






Eg. Ambnrvnlla 
( foriae concep- 



r. HafL Cf. UommseD, 0. I. L. 094 b. 



MENSIS lUNIUS 



f turti' on(i<p<i™imi. 


Addilamenta 


scTiploribus. 


1 KAL. N 

2 F 




I. luLoai Monetaa. 


I. KalcDdne faba- 
riuo (Piin.) 
LudL 


3 C 




3. Belionae in oiroo. 




4 C 








5 Nos. N 




S-DioFidioincoUe. 




6 N 








7 N 








8 N 

9 N 


VESTALIA 


B. Menti ia Capi- 
tol!* 




10 N 








11 K 


MATBALIi 






12 N 








13 Em. IP 

14 'N 




13. Ferine lovi, 


13. Quin(|Qfltnia 


16 iJ.8T.D. F 








16 C 








17 C 








18 C 




16. Annas Bacram. 




13 C 








20 C 




ao.SuDnaanoadeir- 




21 C 








22 C 








23 C 








24 C 




24. Fcirti rortuniia. 




25 C 








26 C 








27 C 








28 C 








29 F 









' r, Tusc. Cf. Mommsen, C. 1. L. 394 b. 



MENSIS QUINTILIS 



Fasti aniiquissimi. 


Additame7ita 
ex fastis. 


Addiiamenta ex 
scriptoribus. 


1 


KAL. N 








2 


N 








3 


N 








4 


M> 








5 


IP 


TOFLIFVQIA 






6 


N 




6-13. Ludi ApoUi 




7 
8 


NON. N 

N 




nates. 


7. Nonae Capro- 
tinae (Van-o). 


9 
10 


C 






9. Vitulatio 
(Varro). 


11 


C 








12 


c 








13 











14 







14-19. Mereatu8. 




15 


EID. IP 








16 


F 








17 


c 








18 


c 




18. Dies Alliensis. 




19 


M> 


LUCARTA 






20 











21 


]p 


LUCARIA 






22 


c 








23 


N> 


NEFl'UNALTA 






24 


N 








25 


M> 


rURRINATJA 






26 


C 








27 


C 








28 


c 








29 


c 








30 


c 




30. Fortunae hiiius- 




31 


c 




que diei in caiupo. 





MENSIS SEXTILIS 



FasH antiquissimi. 


Additamenta 
ex fastis. 


Additamenta ex 
scriptortbus. 


1 
2 


KAL. F 

IP 




I. Spei ad forum 
holitorium. 


I. Laribus compi- 
talibus? (Ovid, 

5. 147). 


3 











4 


c 








5 
6^ 


NON. F 

F 




5. Saluti in colle 
Quir. 




7 


C 








8 
9 


C 
F 




8 (or 9?) Soli Indi- 
giti in coUe Quir. 




10 


C 




■ 




11 


C 








12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


C 

EID. }P 

F 
C 
C 




12. Herculi inyioto 
ad circ. max. 

13. Feriae lovi. 
Dianae in Ayen- 

tino. 
Vortumno in 
Aventino, &c. 
(see p. 198;. 




17 
18 


IP 

c 


PORTUNAIJA 


1 7. lanoad theatnmi 
Marcelli. 




19« 


FP 


VINALIA 






20 


C 








21 
22 


IP 

EN 


CONSUALIA 


ai. Conso in Aven- 
tlno. 




23 
24 
25 


C 

IP 


VOLCANALIA 
OPICONSIVIA 


23. Volcano in circo 
Flaminio, &c. 


24. Mundus patet 
(Festus), 


26 


c 








27 


IP 


VOLTURNALIA 






28 


c 








29 


F 









* N*. Antiat. N. minores 6. 



« F. Antiat. Allif. JP ValL 
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MENSIS SEPTEMBER 



FasH antiquissimi. 


Addifamenfa 
ex fastis. 


AdditamerUa ex 
scriptonhus. 


1 


KAX. F 








2 


F 








3 


F 








4 


C 




4-ia. Iiudi Bomani. 




5 


KON. F 








6 


F 








7 


C 








8 


C 








9 


C 








10 


c 








11 











12* 


N 








13 
14 
15« 
16 


EID. IP 

F 

N 





13. lovi epulum. 
Feriae lovi. 






14. Equorum pro- 

batio. 
15-19. Ludl Bomani 

in dirco. 




17 


C 








18 


c 








19 


c 








20 


c 




20-23. Mercatus. 




21 


c 








22 


c 








23 


F 






• 


24 


C 








25 


C 








26 


C 








27 


C 








28 


c 








29 


F 








1 


N> VaU. 0. Antiat. C. I. L. 294. « C. VaU. Antiat 
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MENSIS OCTOBER 



Faati antiquissimi. 


Additamenta 
ex fastis. 


Addiiamenia ex 
scn'ptoribus. 


1 
2 
3 


KAL. N 

F 
C 




I. Tigillo sororio ad 
compitum Acili. 
Fldei in Oapitolio. 




4 


C 








5 


C 






5. Mundus patet. 


6^ 


C 








7 
8 


NON. F 

F 




7. lovi fulgiiri. 
lunoni Curriti in 




9 


C 




c^mpo. 




10 


c 








11 


IP 


MEDITRrsrALIA 






12 


c 








13 


ne 


FONTINAUA 


13. Feriae Fonti. 




14 


EN 








15 
IG 

17 


EID. W 

F 
C 




15. Feriae lovi 


15. Sacrifice of 
October horse 
(Festus). 


18 


C 








19 


]^ 


ARMILUSTBIUM 






20 


C 








21 


c 








22 


c 








23 


c 






• 


24 


c 








25 


c 






. 


26 


c 








27 


c 








28 


c 








29 


c 








30 


c 








31 


c 









* N. Antiat Cf. C. I. X. 294. 
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MENSIS NOVEMBER 



Fasti antiquissimi. 



1 


KAL. F 




2 


F 




3 


C 




4 


C 




5 


F 




G 


KON. F 




7 


C 




8 


c 




9 


c 




10 


c 




11 


c 




12 


c 




13 


EID. IP 




14 


F 




15 


C 




16 


C 




17 


C 




18 


C 




19 


C 




20 


c 




21 


c 




22 


c 





Additaincnta 
ex fastis. 



4-17. Ludi plebeii. 



13. Feriae Tovi. 
lovi epulum. 

13 (or 14?). Feroniae 
in campo. 
Fortunae Primi- 
geniae in colle. 

14. Equorum pro- 
batio. 



18-20. Mercatus. 



AdditamefUa ex 
scriptoribus. 



29 



MENSIS DECEMBER 



Fasti antiquissimu 


Additamenta 
ex fastis. 


Additamenta ex 
scriptorihits. 


1 
2 


KAL. K 

N 




I . Neptuno ) ad circ. 
Pletati ) max. 


I. Fortunae mu- 
liebri(Diony8.). 


3 
4 
5 
6 


N 
C 

KON. F 

F 






3. Sacra Bonae 
Deae (Plutarch, 
&c.). 

5. Faunalia rus- 
tica (Horace). 


7 


C 








8 
9 


C 
C 




8. Tiberino in in- 
sula. 




10 


C 








11 
12 
13 
14 


IP 

EN 

EID. W 

F 


ag[onia] in. 


12. Conso in Aven- 
tino. 

13. Telluri et Cereri 
in Carinis. 


1 1 . Septimontium 
(FestusjVarro). 


15 


IP 


CONSUALIA 






16 


C 








17 


IP 


SATURNALIA 






18 


c 








19 


N> 


OPALIA 






20 


C 








21 


IP 


DIVALIA 






22 
23 


c 

:^p 


LAKENIALIA 


22. Laribus perrna- 
rinis in porticu 
Minucia. 




24 


c 








25 


c 








26 


c 








27 


c 








28 


c 

F 






. 



30 



MENSIS lANUARIUS 



Fasti antiquissimU 


Additamenta 
ex fastis. 


Addiiamefvta ex 
scriptoribus. 


1 
2 


KAL. F 
F 




i.AoscuIapio ) iiiin- 
Vediovi J sula. 




3 
4 


c 
c 






3-5 (circa). Com- 
pitalia or ludi 
compitales. 


5 


NON. F 








G 


F 








7 


c 








8 


C 








9 


[W] 


AGONXA 






10 


EN 








11 


IP 


CAKMENTALIA 




II. 'luturnalia* 


12 


C 






Servius. 


13 


BID. IP 








14 


EN 








15 


IP 


CAKMENTATJA 






16 


C 








17 


C 








18 


c 








19 


c 








20 


c 








21 


c 








22 


c 








23 


c 








24 


c 






24-26. Sementivae 


25 
26 


c 
c 






or Paganalia 
(Ovid) (feriae 
conceptivae). 


27 
28 


c 
c 




27. Castor! et Pol- 
luci (dedication of 
temple). 




29 


F 









3' 



MEXSIS FEBRUAKIUS 





Fatii antiquisgimi. 


Additanunta 
ez/aslis. 


j Addi:amcnia ex 
mnriptoribus. 


1 

2 


KAL. N 




[. lunoni Sospitae 
Ovid\ 




^i 






4 


N 


1 

■ 




5 



XOK. X^ 


' 5. Coneordiae in arce 
:Praen.\ 




7 


N 






8 


N 






9 


N 








10 


N 








11 


N| 






12 


n; 






13 


EID. IPj 


73. Fauno in insula 


13 31. Parcntalia. 


14 


N 


(Esq.). 




15 


JP LUPERCALIA 






16 


EN 








17 
18 
19 


C 
C 


QUIBINALIA 




17. Last day of 
Fomacalia (fe- 
riae concept! - 
vaeV *Stulto- 

* 

rum feriae ' 


20 


C 






(Paulus, &C.). 


21* 


FP 


FERALIA 






22 


C 








23 


N> 


TEBMINALIA 






24 


N 


REGIFUGIUM 






25 


C 








26 


EN 








27 


N> 


EQUIRRIA 






28 


C 










1 


F. Maff. 
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MENSIS MARTIDS. 



I 



The mcnsis Slartius staiidB alone among the Roiimn months. 
Not only vf aa it the first in matters both civil and religious down 
fo the time of Julius Caesar, but it is more closely associated 
with a single deity than any other, and that deity the pi-otector 
and ancestor of the legendary founder of the city. It bears too 
the name of the god, which is not the case with any other 
month except January ; and it ia less certain that Januaiy was 
named after Janua than that March was named after Mai's. 
The cult of Janus is not specially obvious in January except on 
a single day : but the cult of Mars is paramount all through 
March, and gives a peculiar character to the montli's worship. 

It follows on a period which we may call one of purification, 
or the performance of piacular duties towards dead ancestors 
and towards the gods ; and this has itself succeeded a time of 
general festivity in the homestead, the group of homesteads, 
the market, and the cross-roads. The rites of December and 
January are for the most part festive and social, those of 
February mystic and melancholy — characteristics which have 
their counterpart in the Christian Christmas, New Year, and 
Lent. The rites of March are distinct from those of either 
period, as we sliall see. They again are followed by those 
of April, the opening month, which are gay and apt to he 
licentious j then comes the mensis Maiua or month of growth, 
which is a time of peril for the crops, and has a certain 
character of doubt and darkness in its rites ; lastly comes June, 
the month of maturity, when harvest is close at hand, and life 




ne, ^^M 
ife ^^H 



34 THE ROMAN ITSTIVALS 

begins to brighten up once more. After this the Eoman 
months cease to denote by their names those workings of 
nature on which the husbandman's fortune for the year 
depends. 

By a process of elimination we can make a guess at the kind 
of ideas which must have been associated with the month 
which the Eomans called Martius, even before examining its 
rites in detail. It is the time when the spring, whose first 
breath has been felt in February, begins to show its power upon 
the land ^ Some great numen is at work, quickening vegeta- 
tion, and calling into life the powers of reproduction in man 
and the animals. The way in which this quickening Power 
or Spirit was regarded by primitive man has been very care- 
fully investigated of recent years, and though the variation is 
endless both in myth and in ritual, we may now safely say 
that he was looked on as coming to new life after a period of 
death, or as returning after an absence in the winter, or as 
conquering the hostile powers that would hinder his activity. 
Among civilized peoples these ideas only survive in legend or 
poetry, or in some quaint bit of rur<al custom, often semi- 
dramatic, which may or may not have found its way into the 
organized cults of a city-state of Greece or Italy, or even into 
the calendar of a Christian Church. But when these survivals 
have been collected in vast numbers both from modem Europe 
and from classical antiquity, and compared with the existing 
ideas and practices of savage peoples, they can leave no doubt 
in our minds as to the general character of the primitive 

^ See Nissen, ItalieniscJie Landeskundej i. 404 ; Ovid, Fasti, 3. 235— 
Quid, quod hiems adoperta gelu tunc denique cedit, 

Et pereunt victae sole tepente nives, 
Arboribus redeunt detonsae frigore frondes, 

Uvidaque in tenero palmite gemma tumet : 
Quaeque diu latuit, nunc se qua tollat in auras, 

Fertilis occultas invenit herba vias. 
Nunc fecundus ager : pecoris nunc liora creandi, 

Nunc avis in ramo tecta laremque parat. 
Tempera iure colunt Latiae fecunda parentes 
Quarum militiam yotaque partus habet. 
Here we have the fertility of man, beast, and crop, all brought together : 
the poet is writing of March i. The Romans reckoned spring from 
Favonius (Feb. 7) to about May 10 (Varro, R. R. i. 38) ; March i would 
therefore usually be a day on which its first effects would be obvious to 
every one. 




MEN8IS MARTIUS 



ception of the myatei 



35 

wer at work 



I 



husbandmnn'a ci 
in spring-time. 

It wfta this Power, we can hardly doubt, that the Latins 
knew by the name of Mars, the god whoae cult is so prominent 
throughout the critical period of the quickening processes. "We 
know him in Eonian literature as a full-grown deity, with 
characteristics partly taken fi'om the Greeks, partly extended 
and developed by a state priesthood and the usage of a growing 
and cosmopoliten city. We cannot trace him back, step by 
step, to his earliest vague form as an undefined Spirit, Power, 
c-r numen ; it is very doubtful whether we can identify him, as 
mythologists have often done, with anything ao obvious and 
definite as the sun, which by itself does not seem to have been 
held responsible by primitive peoples for the workings of nature 
at this time of year. We do not even know for certain the 
meaning of his name, and can get no sure lielp from com- 
parative philology. Nevertheless there is a good deal of 
cumulative evidence which suggests a comparatively humble 
origin for this great god, some points of which we shall meet 
with in studying hia cult during the month. The whole 
subject has been worked up by Eoscher in the article on Mars 
in his Mythological Lexicon, which has the great advantage 
of being based on an entire re-examination of the Mars-cult. 
which he had handled in an earlier essay on Apollo and Mars. 



Kal. Mart. (March i 



ISP. 



FERIAE MAKTI. (PBAEN.) 
N M4BTIS. (PHILOC.) 

iun[o]ni lucinae e s^^quiijis quod eo die AEDES EI 'dEDICAjTA 

EST PER MATHONAS qUAM VOVERAT ALBIiHIa] . . . VEL 
CXOB ... SI PUERUU . , . [at]qDE ipsa m'. . . . (PRAEN.) 

This was the New Year's day of the Roman religious calendar. 
Prom Maerobius ' we learn that in his day the sacred lire of 
Vesta was now renewed, and fresli laurels fixed on the Eegia. 
the Curiae, and the houses of the fiamens ; the custom therefore 
was kept up long after the first of March had ceased to be the 



' Sat. I 



; Ovid, Fasti, 3. 135 foil. 
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.*>.'. Nr^ Y'lT. Ov}.i jJIudes to the same rites, and adds the 

No.; •{-.'*;:-«. frimar fuvrint quin nnte Kalcndae 

lLk:^;<s. jid hjuv Ai.imum signa referre potea. 
L~u>A £u:u;;.i: u^ qiuur u>to perstitit anno 

T.'.l.:ur. «.-; fr-.'Uiiv^ aunt in honore novae. 
lArri.« :uii'- r>.:i< p^^ita viret arbure Phoebi ; 

Aiitr tujts tit id«rin. curia prisca, fores. 
Vr^ta qui qur tit {**\i>^ niteat velata recenti, 

C«-dit ab Iliaci!» la urea cana focis. 

Tlie mention of these buildings carries us back to the very 
»^arlie^t Kuiiu'. wIkii the rex and his sons and daughters ' 
< Flainines ami Vestales, in their later form) performed between 
tlivin th«* whnk* religious duty of the community; to these we 
may perhaps* add the warrior-priests of Mai's (Salii). The con- 
nexion uf tlie decoration with the Mars-cult is probable, if not 
lertain ; the laurel was sacred to Mars, for in front of his 
sio funitm in the regia tliere grew two laurels \ and it has been 
ronjectured that they supplied the boughs used on this day \ 

Marcli 1 is also marked in the calendar of Philocalus as the 
hirthday of Mars (N = natalis Mailis). This appears in no other 
raleiidar as yft discovorod, and is conspicuously absent in the 
Fasti l*ra(»nestini ; it is therefore very doubtful whether any 
weight should 1h) given to a fourth-century writer whose 
«alen<lar had certainly an urban and not a rustic basis ^ There 
is no trace of allusion to a birth of Mars on this day in Latin 
liti^raturts though the day is often mentioned. There was 
indi'cd a pretty legend of such a birth, told by Ovid under 

' 0\'\k\ only iuoi\tions one * curia * : in Macrobius the word is in the 
phi till. Ovid inu^t, I think, rofor to tho curia Salionim on the Palatine 
^M:)ni. 4ji , a^ this was tho day on which the Salii began their rites. 
Mai*iohiu>« may bo inohiding tho curia of the (^uirinal Salii (Preller, 

• Sro holow. on tlio VostaUa in Juno, p. 147. 
' .hiUus ObMMiut ns. \q. 

• Kv>>ohor. A/;,';, .'...r. s.v. Mars, ii4J7. Rosohor regards the use of laurel 
\\\ tht> MaiN onlt ;is paraUol witli that in tho AiH>lUvoult and not derived 
tivn\ n. Vho |voint is not hv>wovor ivrtain. The laurel was used as an 
a ■■.'•. \ *vus» at tho Kv^bigalia, Nxhich skvms closely connected with the 
M.uv V uh ,r.vn N. ::. \S loi ; heiv it vvuld hardly lutTe been taken over 
tUMix tb.o >NvM>hip of Ajv^llv^. 

' MoninvM^n !.' .'. '. , j^4. 



MENSIS MARTIUS 



May 2 \ which has its parallels in other mythologies ; Juno 
bijcame pregnant of Mars by touching a certain flower of which 
the secret was told her by Flora : 



Of this tale Preller remarked long ago that it has a. Greek 
setting : it ia in faofc in its Ovidian form a reflex from, 
stories such as those of the birth of Athena and of Kora. 
Yet it has been stoatly maintained ' that it sprang from 
a real Italian germ, and is a fragment of the lost Italian 
mythology. Now, though it is certainly untrue that the 
Italians had no native mythology, and though there ai-e 
faint traces, as we shall see, of tales about Mara himself, j'et 
the Latins at least 30 rarely took these liberties with theii' 
deitias'', that every apparent case of a divine myth needs to he 
carefully examined and well supported. In this case we must 
conclude that there is hardly any evidence for a general belief 
that March i was the birthday of Mars ; and that Ovid'a story 
of Juno and Mara must be looked on with suspicion so far as 
these deities ai'e concei'ned. 

The idea that Mars was born oa March i might arise simply 

' Fasti, 5. 253. Tliere is a good parallel in Celtic mytliology : the wife 
of Llevr tbe Sun-hero was bom of flowers (Rhys, Cell. 3t>i<h. 384). The 
lUftll Ih fonnd in many parta of the world {Lang, iL as, and note). 

' By Usener, in his remarkablo paper in Rliein. Museum, xix, 215 
foil., ou ' Itnlisehe Mythen.' He unluckily made the mistake of supposing 
that Ovid told thisBtory under June i (i.e. nine montltt before theaupponed 
liirthday of Mam). There U indeed a kind of conjunction of June and 
Mars on June i, as both had temples dedicated on thnt day ; but neither 
of these con well he eailier than the fourth century B.O., and no one 
would liavo thought of them as liaving any bearing on the birth of Mara 
hnt for Uasner's blunder (Aust, dc Aedibia sarris Pop. Rom. pp. 8 and 10, 
and his valuable note in Roscher's article on Mars, p. 2390). Usener also 
adduces the derivation of Oradlvua in Fest. 97 ' quia graiuine sit ortas.' 

* The practical Roman mind applied the myth chiefly to the history of 
its Jfafi, and in such a way that its true mythic character waa lost, or 
nearly bo. Wliat became in Greece mytliic literaUu-e became quaai- 
hiatory at Home. Thus it ia that Romulus is so closely connected witli 
llara in legend ; the race-hero and the race-god have almost a mythical 
identity. The story of the she-wolf may be nt least as much a myth of 
tiie birth of Hai's as Ovid's story of Juno, in spite of tho fatherhood of 
Kara in that legend. 
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from the fact that tiie day was the fii'st of hia month and alao 
the first of the year. It is possible however to account for it 
in another way. It was tlie dies ttalalis of the tempio of Juno 
Lucina on the Esquiline, as we learn from the note in the Fasti 
Praeneatini ; and this Juno had a special power in childbirth. 
The temple itself was not of very ancient date ', but Juno had 
no doubt always been especially the matrons' deity, and in 
a sense represented the female principle of life'. To her all 
kalends were sacred, and more especially the first kalends 
of the year, on which we find that wives received presents 
from theii' husbands', and entertained their slaves. In 
fact the day was sometimea called tho Matronalia', though 
the name has no technical or religious sense. Surely, if 
a mother was to be found for Mars, no one could be more 
suitable that Juno Lucina; and if a day wore to be fixed for 
his biiih, no day could be better than the first kalends of the 
year, which was also the dedication-day of the tempio of the 
goddess. At what date the mother and the birthday were 
found for him it is impossible to discover. The latter may be 
as late as the Empire ; the former may have been an older 
invention, since Mars seems to have been apt to lend himself, 
under Greek or Etruscan influence, somewhat more easily to 
legendary treatment than some other doities^ But we may 
at any rate feel pretty sure that it was the Matronalia on 
March i that suggested the motherhood of Juno and the birth 
of Mars ; and we cannot, as Eoscher does, use tho Matronalia 
to show that these myths were old and native °. 

Yet another legend was attached to this day. It was said 
that the on'ginal ancUe, or sacred shield of Mars, fell down 
from heaven', or was found in the house of Nnma', on 
March i. This was the type from which were copied the other 

' Auat, as quoted abovo. Tho date was probably 379 u.o. (Plia. K.B. 
■6. 335). 

' Koscher in Lax. a. v. Juno, p. 576. 

' Marq. 571, wbere is a list of passsgoa referring to these gifts. Sfime 
ace raaiilisr, e,g Horace, Od. 3. B, and JuTenal, 9. 53 (with tho scholiast 

' Sclul. Oraq. ou Horace, 1. c, and the scholiast on Juvenal, 1. c. 
' See e.g. the mysterious scnue ou b cista from FraiiDeale given in 
Bottcher, Lex, 2407, to which the clue seems entirely lust. 
° Lex. 8. v. Mill's, 2399 ; b. V. Juno, 584. 
' Ovid, 3. 351 foil, i Plut. Ifuma, 13. ' Dion, Hal. a. 71. 
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eleven bflongiog to the collegium of Snlii Pulntini; in the 
legend the smith who did this work waa named Mamurius, 
and was commemorated in the Salian hymn'. These are 
simply Iragments of a tangle of myth which grew up out of 
the mystery attaching to the Salii, or dancing priests i>f Mars, 
and to the curious shields which they carried, and the hymns 
which theyaang"; in tho latter we know that the word Mamvri 
often occurred, which is now generally recognized as being only 
H variant of the name Mars '. We shall meet with the word 
again later in the month. This also was the first day on whicli 
the shields were 'moved,' ns it was called; i.e. taken by the 
Salii from the sacrarium Martis in tbo Regia', and carried 
through the city in procession. Dionysius {ii. 70) has telt us 
a valuable description of these processions, which continued 
till the 34th of tho month ; the Salii leaped and danced, 
reminding the writer of the Greek Curetts, and continually 
struck the shields with a short spear or staff' as they sang 
their ancient hymns and performed their rhythmical dances. 

The original object and meaning of all these strange per- 
formances is now fairly well made out, thanks to tho researches 
of MuUenhoff, Mannhardt, Koscher, Frozer and others. Koscher, 
in his comxtarison of Apollo and Mars', pointed out the like- 
ness in the spring festivals of the two gods. At Delphi, at the 
Theophania (7th of Bysios — Mai-ch), there were decorations, 
sacrifices, dances, and songs ; and of these last, some were 

' Ovid, I.e. 381 foil. ' Harq. 430, nnd note, 

' Festua, p. 131 ;- Usaner In Shein. Mus. iiti. 309 Soil. Wordawortli, 
Fragttunis and Specimens 0/ Early Latin, p. 564 foil. Jordnn (Prellor, i. 336) 
had however duubts about the idcatiftcatioii of Hara and Mamurius. 

' The place ii not qiiile certaiu. Ambro-ch {filudimt, 7), who believed 
tliem to be part of the armour of the god, plnctd theiD ia hia sacrai-iom 
ill the kiog'a houno, with Sorv. Aen. 7. 603, and (his tills in with 
Dionysius' version of the myth, that bhe shield was found in Niima's 
house. With this view Preller agreed. Marquardt, (431) hoirever, 
believed they were part of the armour of the priesls. and as sucb were 
liept in the Curia Saliorum, which might also be called aairarium Marlis. 
The question bt not of ihe fir^t importance. 

> Difiny&iUB (9.70.9) says that each was girt with a sword, and carried 
in bis right hand, ^vyxJtf fl fAB^' <j n Tauni9' iTipov, Apparently, 
sssumiog that he had scfn tho proceasion, he did not see or ti-memWr 
clearly what these objects were. A relief from Anagnia (^tijwli dtl Inst. 
1869, 70 foil.) shows Ibtm like a double driimstitk, with a knob at 

' See a'.io S.'ylh. Lex. s. v. Mars, p. 3404 nnd Apullo. p. 435, 
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u/imt jdijrur.i', OF invocations to the god to appear, some nma «, 
or shouts of encouragement in his great figlit with the dragon, 
or perhaps intended to scare the dragon away. For Apollo 
was beheved to retnrn in the spring, to be born anew, and to 
struggle in his infancy with the demon of evil. At other 
places in Greece similar performances are found ; at Delos ', 
at Ortygia^ near Ephesris, at Tegyi-a, and elsewhere. At 
Ortygift the Knvp^it stood and clashed their arms to frighten 
away Hera the enemy of Apollo's mother Leto, in the annual 
dramatic i-epresentation of the perilous labour of the mother 
and the birth oi her son. These practices (and similar ones 
among northern peoples) seem to be the result of the poetical 
mythology of an imaginative race acting on still more primitive 
ideas. From all parts of the world Mr. Fi'azer has collected 
examples of I'ites of this kind occurring at some period of real 
or supposed peri), and often at the opening of a new year, in 
which dances, howling, the beating of pots and pans, brandish- 
ing of arms, and even firing of guns ai'e thought efficacious in 
driving out evil spirits which bring hurt of some kind to man- 
kind or to the crops which are the fi-uits of his labour '. This 
notion of evil spirits and the possibility of expelling them is at 
the root of the whole series of practices, which in the hands 
of the Greeks became adorned with a beautiful mythical 
colouring, while the Eomans after their fashion embodied 
them in the cult of their city with a special priesthood to 
perform them, and connected them with the name of their 
gi'eat priest- king. 

In an elaborate note * Mr. FiTizer has attempted to explain 
the rites of the Salii in the light of the material he has collected. 
He is inclined to see two objects in their performances; (i) the 
routing out of demons of all kinds in order to collect them for 
transference to the human scapegoat, Mamurius Yeturius (see 

1 Virg. Am. 4. 143. 

' Strabo, 639 foil. The snme also oppear in the cult of Zeua ; Preller- 
Robert, Greek Myth, i, 134, 

' a. H. ii. 157-103 ; TjIot, Prim. Cu'l. i. 398 foil. \Vc hftvo HurvivnlB nt 
Rome, Dot only in the periodic Salian rites, but on pHrticular occasions ; 
Miirtial ii. 57. 15 (of an eclipse) ; Ovid, Fasti, 5 441 ; Tibull. i. 8. 21 ; 
Tua. Ann. i. 28 (this was in Oermany). I have known the church belts 
rung at ZermBtt in order i« stop a continuous do^Tnpour of rain in 
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below on March 14), who was driven out a fortnight later; 
aud (i) to make the corn grow, by a chaiin consisting in leaping 
and dancing, which is known in many p^rta of the world. It 
will perhaps be safer to keep to generalities in matters of which 
we have but slender knowledge ; and to conclude that t)ie old 
Latins believed that the Spirit which was beginning to make 
the crops grow must at this time be protected from hostile 
demons, in order that he might be free to perform his own 
li-iendly functions for the community. Thouf^h the few wofds 
preserved of the Salian hymns are toO' obscure to be of much 
use ', we seem to see in them a ti-ace of a deity of vegetation ; 
and the prayer to Jlai's, which is given in Cato's agricultural 
treatise, is most instructive on this point 'K 

The Sahi in these processions were clothed in a trahea and 
tunica picfa\ the 'full dress' of the warrior inspired by 
some special religious zeal, wearing helmet, breastplate, and 
sword. They carried the ancile on the left arm, and a staff 
or club of some kind to strike it with *. At certain sacred 
places they slopped and danced, their pi'aesul giving them the 
step and rhythm ; and here we may suppose that they also 
sang the song of which a few fragments have come down to us, 
where, the recurring word Mamurius seems beyond doubt to 
be a. variant of Mars". Each evening they i-ested at a diffeiont 
place— majisioMCS Saliorum, as tliey were ealled— and here the 
Boored arms were hung up till the next day, and the Salit 
feasted. They were twenty-four in number, twelve Palatini 
and twelve Collini {originally Agonales or Agonenaes), the 
former specially devoted to the worship of Mara Gradivus, 
the latter to that of Quirinus'. The antiquity of the priest- 

^ Jordan, Erit. BeltrUge, p. 003 foil. " Cito, B, B. 143. 

' Liv. I. ao. Cp. 9. 40, where tlie chosen Sumnite warriors wore tunicae 
venieohns. In each case the dress is a religious one, of the Bame character 
SB that of thti tritunphator, and would have Its nltimale origin in tlie 
war-paint of savages, wliich probnlily also has a religious aignification. 
The irabea was the old short cavalry coat. 

' See Marq. 43=, and Diet, qf Antiq. a, v. Salii for delails. 

' Feat. 131. The fragments nicy be seen in Wordsworth's Fragmsnta and 
Specimens if Early Latin, pp. 564 foil. In the chief fragment the name of 
Janua seems almost certainly to occur {cf Lydus, 4, 31 ; and in another 
Liicetius (^Iupit«r?). Juno and Minerva are also mentioned. See Did. 
qfAiUig. B. T. Salii. It is curious that Mara is more prominent in the song 
of the Arval Brothers. 
Liv. 5.5a. 7- 
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hood is proved by the fact that the Salii must be of patiician 

birth, and patrimi and matrimi {i.e. with both parents living) 
according to the ancient rule which descended from the woiehip 
of the household '. 

It has been suggested that the shields (ancilla) which the 
Salii carried, being twelve in number for each of the two guilds, 
represented the twelve months of the year, either as twelve 
- suns' (the sun being renewed each month), or as twelve 
moons, which is a little more reasonable. This idea implies 
that the number of the Salii (which was the same as that of 
the Pratres Arvales) was based on tho number of months 
in the year, which is very fur from likely ; it would seem also 
to assume that the shape of the shields was round, like sun or 
moon, which was almost certainly not tho case. According 
to the legend, the original shield foil on tho first new moon of 
the year ; but it is quite unnecessary to jump to tbo conclusion 
that the others represent eleven other new moons. It would 
rather seem probable to a cautious inquirer that though an 
incrustation of late myth may have grown upon the Salii and 
their carmen and their curious arms, no amount of ingenious 
combination has as yet succeeded in proving that such myths 
had their origin in any really ancient belief of the Komans. 
What we know for certain ia that tliere were twelve warrior- 
priests of the old Palatine city, and that they carried twelve 
shields of an antique type, which Varro compares to the 
Thracian peitae (L- L. 7. 43) ; shaped not unlike tbo body 
of a violin, with a curved indentation on each side', which, 

' Dionysius, s. 71, 

' Usenur in Shein Mvs. six. ai8 ; Boscher, lex. a, v. Mars 2419, can only 
quote two very vsgua and doubtful passages from lute writers in support 
of the view that the sliields were symbols of the months \ Ljdus 4. a, 
who aajH that the Salii sang in praise of Janua, mmi jbv rSr iTnAijmi' 
/iijiwr dpiBfi^; and Liber glossarum. Cod. Vat. Falat. 1773 f. 40 v.: 
Aacilia : scuta unius anni. 

' For the evidence on this point, and others connected with the Salii, 
I must refer the reader to Mr. G. E. Marindin'a eicellent article 'Salii' 
in the new edition of Smith's Did 0/ An'iguilies, the most complete and at 
the same time sensib^ii account that has appeared ia recent years, (The 
article 'Ancilia' in the new edition of Pauly's Rea!-Enci/d, is dis- 
appointing.) Dionysiuti, Varro, and Plutarch are all at one about the 
shape of the bhields, and Mr. Maiindin is quite right in insisting (hat 
Ovid does not contradict them. (See the passages quoted in the article.) 
■"' of Licinins Stolo and of Antoninus Pius (Cohen, Med. Cona. 
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ivhen tho shield was siung on the back, ivould leave apace for 
the arma to move freely. In this respect, as in the rest of his 
equipment, the Sulius aimply represented the old Italian warrior 
in hia 'war-paint.' In the esamples of expulsion of evils 
referred to above as collected by Mr. Frazer, it ia interesting 
to notice how often the espellers use military arma, or aro 
dressed in military fashion. This may perhaps help us to 
understand how attributes apparently so distinct as the 
military and the agricultural should be found united in Mars 
and his cult. 

NoN. Mart. (Mahcii 7), F. 

. . . [vEDl]0VI. ABTI9 VEDIOVIS INTER DtTOS LUCOS. (PRAEK.) 

Various conjectures have been made for correcting this note. 
We may take it that the first word ia rightly completed : some 
letters seem to have preceded it, and feriae has been suggested', 
but not generally accepted. The next word, Artis, must be 
a slip of the stone-cutter. That it was not Martis wo are sure, 
as Ovid says that there was no note in the Fasti for this day 
except on the cult of Vediovis '. Even Mommsen is in despair, 
but suggests Aedis as a possibility, and that dedlcata was 
accidentally omitted after it. 

We do not know when the temple was dedicated'. The 
cult of Vediovis seems to huve no special connexion with other 
March rites : and it seems as well to postpone consideration of 
it till May 21, the dedication- day of the temple in arcc. See 
also on Jan. i. 

VII Id. Mart, (March 9). C, 

ABUA ANCILIA MOVENT. (PHILOC.) 

As we have seen, the first 'moving' of the ancilia was on 
the 1st. This is the second mentioned in the calendars ; 

plate iiiv. g, 10, and Mid. Imp, ii, no. 467) give the Baine peculiar shape. 
The bronze of Domitian, a.d. 88 (Cohen, Med. Imp. i. plate zvii), and the 
coins of Sanquinius, b.c. 16 (both issued ia connexion with ludi saecularea^, 
on which are figures supposed to be Siilii with round shields, have 
oeriftinlj been inisinterpretod (e g in Marq 431). See note at end of this 

' Jordan, in Commenlatio'ies in hon Jlfo n ns. p 363. Tliore could not be 
firiae on this day, as it was a J esjtist s 

' Fast. 3. 439 'Una nota est Mart Son 3 sacrata quod illia Templa 
putnnt lucoa Vediovis ante da s ' V st rfo Aedibus aucria, p. 33. 
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the third, according to Lydus (4. 42), was on the 23rd 
(Tubilustrium, q. v.). As the Salii seem to have danced 
with the shields all through the month up to the 24th \ it has 
been supposed that these were the three principal days of 
* moving ' ; and Mr. Marindin suggests that they correspond to 
the three most important mansiones Saliorum, of which two were 
probably the Cuna Saliorum on the Palatine and the Sacrarium 
Martis in the Eegia '\ 



Prid. Id. Mart. (March 14). IP, 
EQU1ER[IA]. (maff. vat. esq.) 

FERIAE MARTI. (VAT.) 

SACRUM MAMURIO. (rUSTIC CALENDARS ^) 

MAMURALIA. (PHILOC.) 

These notes involve several difficulties. To begin with, this 
day is an even number, and there is no other instance in the 
calendar of a festival occurring on such a day. Wissowa*, 
usually a very cautious inquirer, here boldly cuts the knot by 
conjecturing that the Mars festival of this day had originally 
been on the next, i. e. the Ides, but was put back one day to 
enable the people to frequent both the horse-races (Equirria) and 
the festival of Anna Peronna \ The latter, he might have added, 
was obviously extremely popular with the lower classes, as we 
shall see from Ovid's description ; and though the scene of it 
was close to that of the Equirria, or certainly not far away, 
it is not impossible that it may have diverted attention from 
the nobler and more manly amusement. Wissowa strengthens 

* Polyb. 31. 10 (13) ; Liv. 37. 33. 

'^ See his article in Diet. AtU, He fuHher suggests that in Philccalus' 
note ancilia is an adjective, and that arma ancUia means the shields 
only, as the spears of Mars do not seem to have been used by the Salii. 

^ The day is of course not given in these almanacs; but the position is 
between Isidis navigium (March 5) and Liberalia (March 17). 

* de FeriiSj ix. foil. Cp. C. I. i. 311. 

* The usual sacirifice to Jupiter on the Ides is also mentioned by 
Wissowa in this connexion ; but I should hardly imagine that it would 
have had a suflBciently popular character to cause any such alteration as 
he is arguing for. But the first full moon of the year may have become 
over-crowded with rites ; and it was the day on which at one time the 
consuls entered on office, b.c. 222 to 154 (Mommsen, Chron. 102 and 
notes;. 
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his argument by pointing out an appai'ent parallel between the 
festival dates of Mareli and October. Here, aa elsewhere, in 
the calendar, we find an interval of three days between two 
festivals, viz, between March 19 (Quinquatrus) and March 23 
(Tubilustriumj, and between Oct, 15 ('October horse') and Oct. 19 
(Armilustriiim), Now, as we shall see, the rites of March 19 
and Oct, 19 seem to correspond to each other' ; and if there 
were a chariot-race on March i^, it would also answer to the 
race on the day of the ' October horse,' Oct, 1 5, with a three days' 
interval aa in October. The argument is not a veiy strong one, 
but there is a good deal to be said for it, 

A much more serious difficulty lies in the discrepancy 
between the three older calendars in which we have notes for 
this day and the almanacs of the later Empire, viz. that of 
Philocalus (a, d. 354) and the rustic calendars. The former 
tell us of a Mars festival, with a hoise race ; the latter know 
nothing of these, but note a festival of Mamurius, a name 
which, as we saw, occurred in the Saliare Carmen apparently 
as a variant of Mars, and came to be af&xed to the legendaiy 
smith who made the eleven copies of the ancile. How are we 
to account for the change of Mai's into Mamurius, and of feriae 
Marti into Mamuralia ? And are we to suppose that the later 
calendars here indicate a late growth of legend, based on the 
name Hamurius as occurring in the Carmen Salinre, or that 
they have preserved the shadow of an earher and popular side 
uf the March rites, which the State-calendars left out of 
account ? 

Apparently Mommsen holds the former opinion'. In his 
note on this day he says that it is easy to understand how the 
second Equirria came to be known to the vulgus as Mamuralia 
{L e. so distinguished from the first Equirria on Feb. 27), seeing 
that Mamurius who made the ancilia belongs wholly to the cult 
of Mars, and that this day was one of those on which the Salii 
and the ancilia were familiar sights in the streets of Rome. In 
otherwoi-ds,theSalian songs gave rise to the legend of Mamurius, 
and this in its turn gave a new name to the second Equirria 
or feriae Marti. And this I believe to be the most rational 

' WisBowa takes both as lustrations of ea 
dUapprovea of Wis9owa's ntuaonlng about 
' C. I.L.^ii. 
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explanation of our difficulty, seeing that we have no mention 
of a feast of Mamurius earlier than the calendar of Philocalus 
in the fourth century a.d., which cannot be regarded as in 
any sense representing learning or research'. 

But of recent years much has been written in favour of the 
other view, that the late calendars have here preserved for us 
a trace of very ancient Eoman belief and ritual '. This view 
rests almost entirely on a statement of a still later writer, 
Laurentius Lydus of Apamea, who wrote a work, de Mensibus, 
in the first half of the sixth century a. d., preserved in part in 
the form of two summaries or collections of extracts. Lydus 
was no doubt a man of learning, as is shown by his other work, 
de Mag istrat thus ; but he does not give us his authority for 
particular statements, and his second- or third- hand knowledge 
must always be cautiously used. 

Lydus tells us that on the Ides of March (a mistake, it is 
supposed^, for the 14th — which, however, he should not have 
made), a man clothed in skins was led out and driven with long 
peeled wands (out of the city, as we may guess from what 
follows) and shouted at as * Mamurius. ' Hence the saying, when 
any one is beaten, that they are * playing Mamurius with him.' 
For the legend runs that Mamurius the smith was beaten out 
of the city because misfortune fell on the Komans when they 
substituted the new shields (made by Mamurius) for those that 
had fallen from heaven *. 

This is clearly a late form of the Mamurius-myth : in all the 
earlier accounts ' only one ancile is said to have fallen from 
heaven. Lydus seems rather to be thinking of twelve original 
ones ", and twelve copies — perhaps of the Palatine and Colline 
ancilia respectively. If the form of the myth, then, is of late 

» c I.L. 254. 

* Cf. Usener's article on Italian Myths in Rhein. Mus vol. xxx — a most 
interesting and suggestive piece of work, which, however, needs to be 
read with a critical mind, and has been too uncritically used by later 
writers, e.g. Roscher in his article on Mai*s. Frazer (G.B. ii. 208) adopts 
his conclusions about Mamurius, but, with his usual care, points out some 
of the difficulties in a footnote. ^ Usener, p. an. 

* Lydus, 3. 39 and 4. 36. The words are rather obscure, but the meaning 
is fairly obvious See Usener's paraphrase, p. 210. 

* See above, p. 38. 

* Cp. what he says. of the Salii singing of Janus Kara rhv rSiv ^IraXiicSfv 
lirpfSfv dptB/tdv (4. a). 
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growth, suspicioD may well be aroused na to the antiquity of 
the rite it was meant to esplaiu, for with the older type of 
myth the rite doea not seem to suit. And this suspicion is 
strengthened by the fact that in the whole of Latin literature 
there is no cortain allusion to a rite so striking and peculiar, 
and only one that cau possibly, even by forcible treatment, be 
taken as sueh. In Pi-opertius v (iv.) 2. 61, we have the 
foUowhig liuesj put into the mouth of the god Vortumnua : 



t tibi 


Mamari, 


foi'mSB 


caelator aen 


TbUu 


nrtificiA 




not OacH ma 


li me 


turn doe 


is potu 


sti fundere 


Unun 


opus es 


:opeH 


lion datur 



Usonor took this to mean, or to imply, that Mamurius was 
driven out of the city to its enemies the Oscans ; but how we 
aro to get this out of the words, which will bear very diffei-ent 
interpretations, obscure as they are, it is not easy to see. And 
can we easily believe that, with this exception, no allusion 
should be found to the rite in either Latin or Greek \vriter8 — 
not in Ovid, Dionysius, Sei-vius, Plutarch ', or in the fragments 
of Van'o, VarriuB, and othera — if that curious rite had really 
been enacted year by year before the eyes of the Roman people? 
It ceiiainly is not impossible that it may liave slipped their 
notice, or have been mentioned in works that are lost to us ; 
but it is BO improbable as to justify ua in hesitating to base 
conclusions as to the antiijuity of the rite on the statement of 
LyduB alone. 

There are indeed one or two passages which seem to prove 
that skins were used by the Salii, and that these skins were 
Ixiaten. Servius * says of Mamurius that they consecrated a day 
to him, on which ' pellem virgis caedunt ad artis similitudinem,' 
i. e. on which they imitate the smith's aii by beating a skin. 
So also Minucius Felix " : ' alii (we should probably read Salii) 
ineedunt pileati, scuta vetara' circumferunt, pellos caedunt,' 
If we may judge by these passages of writers of the second 
century, there was something done by the Salii which involved 
the beating of skins ; but if it was a skin-clad Mamurius who 



^taa <Ehieids) on the eviL 
' Ocfotiiis, 34. 3. 



;Gn eecm to think that Serviua wrote 

one MS , wrongly, I Ihink. 

' Whrtt 19 the meaning of ceteia here ? 
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was beaten, why is he not mentioned, and why did they, as 
Servius says (and the context shows thtit he is speaking of him 
with all respect), set apaii a day in bin honoui*? 

Yet Lydus' account is ao interesting from tlie point of view 
of folk-lore, that Usenei- was led by it into very .far-reaching 
conclusions. These have been ao well condonsed in English 
by Mr. Frazer that my labour will be lightened if I may 
borrow his account ' ; 

'Evei-y year on March 14 a man clad in t^kina was led in 
procession through the streets of Rome, beaten with long white 
rods, and driven out of the city. He waa called Mamurius 
Veturius', that is, " the old Mare." nod as the ceremony took 
place on the day preceding the first full moon of the old Koman 
year' {which began on Mai-ch 1), the skin-clad man must have 
represented the Mais of the past year, who was driven out at 
the beginning of a now one. Now Mars was originally not 
a god of war, but of vegetation. For it was to Mars that the 
Roman husbandman prayed for the prosperity of his com and 
vines, his fruit-trees and his copses ; it was to Mars that the 
Arval Brothers, whose business it was to Bacritie© for the 
growth of the crops, addressed their petitions almost ex- 
clusively, . . . Once more, the fact that the vernal month of 
March was dedicated to Mars seems to point him out as the 
deity of the sprouting vegetation. Thus the Roman custom 
of expelling the old Mars at the beginning of the New Year in 
spring is identicjil with the Slavonic custom of "canying out 
Death *," if the view here taken of the latter custom is correct;. 

' GoMm Sough, ii. aoS. 

' Mr. Fraier is .■aiefiil to point out in a nnte that Lydu3 only nientions 
the name Mamuriua, But as we know that HHmuriux was callud VetuiiuH 
in the SOilian liymn, and as Veturius may perhups mean old, it is iareired 
that the skin-clad man waa 'the old Mars.' The atgument is shaky; 
its only strength lies in the Slavonic and other parallels. 

' Lydus is thou£;lit to have made a mistake in nttributing it to 
tho ijIJi (Ides) ; if Bo, he mny have confused other matters in this 
Gurioas note. But ha is certainly explicit enough here (4. 36), and refers 
to the usurI sacriSce to Jupiter on the Ides, and to ' public prayers for 
the salubrily of the coming year,' which we mny bo sure would be on the 
Idea, and not on a day of even number. I do not feel at all sure that 
Lydua was wrong as to the date, the more bo as the Ides of May (.which 
month has a certain parallelism with March) is the date of another 
curious ceremony of th's primitive type, that of the Argei. 

' This waa first noticed by Grimm {TelUmie Mytho'agy, Eng. Trans., 
vol. ii, 764 foil.). Since then Mnnuhardt {Bawnkulha, 410 loll.) and 
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The similarity of tlip Roman and Slavonic customs has heeii 
alreaJy remarked by atholafs. who appear, however, to have 
taken Mamurius VetiiriuB and the corresponding figures in the 
Slavonic ceremonies to bo representatives of the old year rather 
than of the old god of vegetation. It is possible that cere- 
monies of this kind may have come to be thus interpreted in 
later times even by tlio people who practised tliem. But tlie 
personification of a period of time is too abstract an idea to be 
However, in the Kotnan, aa in the Slavonic cere- 
' mony, the representative of the god appears to have been 
treated, not only as a deity of vegetation, but also as a scape- 
goat '. His expulsion implies this ; for there is no reason why 
the god of vegetation, as such, should be expelled the city. 
But it is otherwise if he is also a scape-goat ; it then becomes 
necessary to drive hira beyond the boundaries, that he may 
carry his sorrowful burden away to other lands. And, in fact, 
Mamurius Veturiiis appears to have been dfiven away to the 
lands of the Oscans, the enemies of Borne '.' 

My examination of the evidence will, I hope, have made it 
clear why I hesitate to endorse these conclusions in their 
entirety (as 1 did for many years), interesting as they are. 
I rather incline to believe that the whole Mamurius-legend 
grew out of the Carmen Saliare, and that we may either have 
here one of those comparatively rare examples of later ritu^ 
growing itself out of myth, or a point of ancient ritual, 
such as the use of skins — perhaps those of victims —mis - 
interpi-eted and possibly altered under the influence of the 

Mr, Frazer (G. B. i. 057 foil, and 264 follO have worked it out and 
BXplained it C^eo espocially i. 375). It is generiilly believed that 
y Death, or whatever be the name iippliod to the human being or figura 
I eipeliDd in the<ie rites, Bignifiei^ the extinct spirit of vegetation of the 
I past year. I agree with Mr. Frazer, as against Uaener and Koscher 
f (Cee. B. V. Mara), that it is not any abstract conception of the yeai', or at 
it tueh originally. 

Bion of two apparently different ideas in a single oereniony 
[. llaa previnaely been expluitied by Mr. Frazer, pp. aoj foil. On p. aiohe 
- -" - "le curious and well-anthenticaled rite of driving out hunger at 
la, (Plutarch, Qaaest. Contiv. 6 8), which would offer an interesting 
I parallel to'the Roman, if we could but be sure of the details nf the tatl«r. 
i Another from Delphi (Plut. Qiiaesl. Graec. la , mentioned by Ustuer, does 
f not se«m to me conclusive ; but that of the ' mau in cowhide ' from the 
I Highlands (S. B. ii. 145] is sin<;ulni'ly lihe the Koman rite as Lydua 
I .doBOribes it, and («ok place on Kew Yeai's evo. 
' See above, p. 47. 
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myth. As to Lydus* statement, it is better to suspend our 
judgement; he may, for all we know, have confused some 
foreign custom, or that of some other Italian town where there 
were Salii, with the ritual of a Eoman priesthood \ In any 
case, his account is too much open to question to bear the 
weight of conjecture that has been piled upon it. 

Id. Mart. (March 15). NP. 

FERIAE^ ANNAE PERENNAE VIA FLAH[iKIa] AD LAPIDEM 

prim[um]. (vat ) 

AKNAE PER. (fARN.) 

This is a survival of an old popular festival, as is clearly 
seen from Ovid's account of it ; but the absence of any mention 
of it in the rustic calendars or in those of Philocalus and Silvius 
leads us to suppose that it had died out in the early Empire. 
This may be accounted for by the fact that the people came to 
be more and more attracted by spectacles and games ; and also 
by the ever-increasing cosmopolitanism of the city populace, 
which would be continually losing interest in old Eoman 
customs which it could not understand. 

On this day, Ovid tells us \ the * plebs ' streamed out to the 
*festum geniale' of Anna Perenna, and taking up a position 
in the Campus Martius, not far from the Tiber*, and lying 

* I am the more disposed to suspect Lydus' account, as in the same 
sentence he mentions a sacrifice which is conducted hy priests of the 
Magna Mater Idaea : Updrtvov dk Koi ravpov i^4n] vn\p tSjv kv rots optaiv 
d-ypuiVy ^ovfjLivov rov dpxifp4<us xal rSiv Kavr)<f>6pojv r^s nrfrpSxov ijytro 8^ Kcd 
dvOpcjvos K.r.k. For the difficulties of this passage, and suggested emenda- 
tions, see Mommsen, C.I.L. 312, note on Id. Mart; Marq. 394, notes. 
What confusion of cults may not have taken place, either in Lydus' mind 
or in actual fact ? 

^ Both these notes are addiiamenta : Anna does not appear in the large 
letters of the Numan calendar. We cannot, however, infer from this that 
her festival was not an ancient one ; for, as Wissowa points out, the same 
is the case with the very primitive rite of the 'October horse* {de FeiiiSj xii). 
The day is only marked EID in Maff, Vat, the two calendars in which 
this pai*t of the month is preserved ; i. e. the usual sacrifice to Jupiter on 
the Ides was indicated (cp. Lydus, 4. 36), and the Ides fixed for the 15th. 
The additional notes, accoiding to Wissowa, were for the use of the 
priests; but, considering the popular character of the festival, I am 
inclined to doubt this rule holding good in the present instance. 

» Ovid, FasHf 3. 523 foil. 

* * Via Fiaminia ad Inpldem primum* (Vat.) : this would be near the 
present Porta del Popolo, and close to the river. 
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about on the grass in paire of man and women, passed the day 
in reveli'y and drinking '. Some lay in the open ; some pitched 
t^nts, and some constructed rude huts of stakes and branches, 
strelching their togas over them for shelter. As they drank 
they pi'ayed for as many years of life aa they can swallow cups of 
wine ; meanwhile singing snatches of song with much gesticu- 
lation and dancing. The result of these performances was 
natui'aljy that they returned to the city in a state of intoKica- 
tioD. Ovid tells us that he had seen this spectacle himself. 

Whether there was any sacrificial rite in immediate connexion 
with these revels we do not know. Macrobius indeed tells 
lis' that sacrifice was offered in the month of March to Anna 
Pei-enna ' ut annare penmnareque commode liceat ' ' ; and 
Lydus, that on the Ides there were ti'-xni flrjfiotnai imp tov hytuvh^ 
yiyiaBiu roir I'navraf ; but We do not kuow what was the relation 
between these and the scene descrihed by Ovid. 

Who was the Anna Perenna in whose honour these revels, 
sacrifices, and prayers took place, whatever their relation to 
each other? Ovid und SJlius Italicua" tell legends about her 
which ore hardly genuine Italian, and in which Anna Perenna 
is confused with the other Anna whom they knew, the sister of 
Dido. Hidden under such stories may sometimes he found 
traces of a belief or a cult of which we have no other know- 
ledge ; but in this poetical medley there seems to be only one 
feature that calls on us to pause. After her wanderings Anna 
disappears in the waters of the river Numicius : 

Corniger liano cupidis rupuiaae Nuraiiius undia 
Credituv, et stagnia oeeulaisae buIh, 

' See Kobertson Smith, Religian 0/ Oie Semiles, p. 240, for tho jovial 
oharacter uf Home primitive forma of rdtgion, and tliu absence of a. iien^e 

' Of. 1. c. 541 'Oecurri nupei' : viaa est mihi digna relata PompH. 
Senem potum pota trahebat anua. 

' Sal. 1. la, 6. Cp. Lydus, ie Mens. 4. 36. 

* Annare perennare ia b> complete the circle of the yuai-: cp. Sur^t. 
Yapas. 5 ' puella nata non perennamt.' Anna Perenna herself ia prahably 
a deity manufactured out of these worda, and the idea they conveyed 
(ef. Janns Patulciua and ClusJua, Cannenta Pioraa Postverta) ; not exactly 
s dtitu of the year, but one whom it would be desirable to propitiate at the 
beginning of (he year. 

' Ov. I.e. s^Sfoll. Sil. Ital.8. sofoll. Ovid also aaya that eoine thought 
■ha was the moon, 'quia menslbus iinplont annum' (3. 657) : but thin 
notion has no value, except an indicating the Iwlief that she roprifsented 
the circle of tlie yeai'. 
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Her companions traced her footsteps to the bank : she seemed 
to tell them 

Placidi sum nympha Numici, 
Amne perenne latens Anna Perenna vocor. 

This tale led Klausen ^ into some very strange fancies about 
the goddess, whom he regarded as a water-nymph, thinking 
that all her other characteristics (e.g. the year) might be 
explained symbolically ; the running water representing the 
flow of time, &c. But it is probable that she only came into 
connexion with the river Numicius because Aeneas was there 
already. If Aeneas, as Jupiter Indiges, was buried on its 
banks*, what could be more natural than that another figure 
of the Dido legend should be brought there too ? There does 
not indeed seem to be any reason for connecting the real Anna 
Perenna with water \ All genuine Eoman tradition seems to 
represent her, as we shall see directly, as an old woman ; and 
when she appears in another shape, she must have become 
mixed up with other ideas and stories. It may perhaps be 
just possible that on this day some kind of an image of her 
may have been thrown into the Tiber, as was the case with 
the straw puppets (Argei) on May 15, and that the ceremony 
dropped out of practice, but just survived in the Numicius 
legend *. But this is simply hypothesis. 

The fact is that, whatever else Anna Perenna may have 
been, all that we can confidently say of her is that she repre- 
sented in some way the circle or ring of the year. This is 
indicated not only by the name, which can hardly be anything 
but a feminine form of annus, but by the time at which her 

^ Aeneas und die Penaten, ii. 717 foil. The cautious Merkel long ago 
repudiated such fancies ; preface to Ovid's Fasti j p. 177. 

** Liv. I. a. The Punic Anna is now thought to be a deity = Dido 
= Elissa : see Rossbach in the new edition of Pauly's Encyd. i. 2223. 

* Her grove was not even on the Tiber-bank, but somewhere between 
the Via Flaminia and the Via Salaria, i.e. in the neighbourhood of the 
Villa Borghese : as we see from the obscure lines of Martial, 4. 64. 17 (he 
is looking from the Janiculum) : 

Et quod virgineo cruore gaudet 
Annae pomiferum nemus Perennae. 
Illinc Flaminiae Salariaeque 
Gestator patet essedo tacente, &c. 

There is no explanation of virgineo cruore : but I would rather retain it than 
adopt even H. A. J. Munro's virgine nequiore. See Friedl&nder, ad loc. 

* This seems to be Usener*s suggestion, p. 207. 
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feativul tiigk place, the first full moon of the new year. Tlu' 
one legend preserved about her which ia of uudouhtod Italian 
origin ie thought to point in the same direction. Ovid, wishing 
to explain 'cur cautent obscena piiellae' in that revel of the 
'plebs'on the Tiher-hank, tells ua ' how Mars, once in love with 
Minerva ", ciinie to Anna and asked her aid. It was at length 
granted, and Mais had the nuptial couch prepared : thith«'r 
a bride was led, but not the desired one; it was old Anna 
with her face veiled like u hiide who was playing the passionate 
god such a trick as we may suppose not uncommon in the I'ude 
country life of old Latium. 

Thei'e is no need to be startled at the rude handling of the 
gods in this story, which seems so unlike the stately and 
orderly ideas of Soman theology. It must be borne in mind 
that folktales like this need not originally have been applied 
to the gods at all. They ai-e probably only ancient country 
stories of human beings, based on some rude marriage custom 
—stories such as delighted the lower farm folk and slaves on 
holiday evenings ; and they have survived simply because 
they became in course of time attached to the persons of the 
gods, as the conception of divinities grew to be more anthropo- 
morphic. Granted that Anna or Perenna^ was the old woman 
of the past year, that Mars was the god of the first month, 
and that the story as applied to human beings was a favourite 
one, we can easily understand how it came to attach itself to 
the persons of the gods'. 

Yet another story is told by Ovid of an Anna ', in writing 
of whom he does not add the name Perenna, The Plebs had 
seceded to the Mons Saeer, and were beginning to suffer from 
starvation, when on old woman from Bovillae, named Anna, 
came to the i-oscue with a daily supply of rustica liba. This 
myth seems to me to have grown out of the custom, to he 
described directly, of old women* selling liba on the 17th 

' Faeti. 3. 675, 

* Ifo doubt this sliould be Nerio : lee below on March 17. 

' There ia xome ground for believing that tlie two words implied two 
deities on occasion or originnllj ; Varro, Sat. Meaipp. fr. 506 ' Te Amia &c 
Peranna' (Kiese, p. 319). 

' WiflsowSi {de Feriis x) thinks Ovid's tale mere nu^iu : but this learned 
scholar never seems to be able to uoinpreheud the aigniacjuice of fulk-lore. 

' Fasti, 3 66i foil. 

' Varro (t, I, 6. 14' ciills them 'saterdotes Libi^ri,' by courttby, we mjiy 
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lLi>>eralia), the custom having been transferred to that day 
thn)ii^h an etyn)oh>gical confusion between Uba and lAberalia. 
Ust-ner, however, saw here a connexion between Anna and 
Annona'; and recently it has been suggested that a certain 
Kio'ptian Anna, who is said by Plutarch to have invented 
a mould for bread-baking, m«ay have found her way to Eome 
through Greek channels'. 



XVI Kal. Apr. (Mabch 17). IP. 

LIB[£RALIA]. (maff. farn. rust.) 
LIB. AG[ONIAl LiBERo lib. (caeb.) 
AG;0NIA]. (vat.) 

MBEKO IN Ca[pIT0LI0]. (fARN) 

Tin's is one of the four days marked ag. or agon, in the 
Fiisti (Jan. 9, May 21, Dec. ii)\ It is curious that on this 
<lay two of the old calendars should mark the Liberalia only, 
aiul one the Agonia only, and one both. The day was generally 
known as Liberalia^ ; the other name seems to have been known 
to the priests only, and more especially to the Salii Collini or 
Aj^onenst'S ', who must have had charge of the sacrifice. 
Wissowa seems to be right in thinking (de Feriis xii) that 
the conjunction of Liberalia and Agonia is purely accidental, 
and that the day took its common name from the former 
^4inlply because, as the latter occurred four times in the year, 
confusion would be likely to arise. 

Liber is beyond doubt an old Italian deity, whose true 
nature, like that of so many others, came to be overgrown 
with Greek ideas and rites. There is no sign of any connexion 
l)etween this festival and the cult of Dionysus; hence we 

presume : and it is noticeable that Ovid describes this old Anna as wear- 
ing a mtira, which, in Propert. v. (iv.) a. 31, is characteristic of Bacchus : 
' Cinge caput mitra : speciem furabor lacchi.' 
^ Op. cit. 208. 

* Sec Pauly, Encyd. vol. i. 2223. This is Wissowa's opinion. 
' See on Jan. 9. 

* Cic. ad Fam. 12. 25. i ; AH. 9. 9. 4 ; Auct. BeU, Eisp. 31. 

* Varro, L. L. 6. 14 *In libris Saliorum, quorum cognomen Agonensium, 
forsitan hie dies ideo appellatur potius Agonia.' So Masurius Sabinus (in 
Macrob. Sat. i. 4. 15), * Liberalium dies a pontificibus agonium Martiale 
appellatur/ 
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infer that there wa3 an old Latin Liber before the arrival of 
the Greek god in Itikly. What this god was, however, can 
hiirdly be inferred from his cult, of which v/o only know 
a single feature, I'ecorded by Ovid '. He tells us that old 
women, sacerdotes Libert, sat crowned with ivy all about 
the streets on tliia day with cakes of oil and honey (libu), and 
a small portable altar l/oculus), on which to sacrifice for the 
benefit of the buyer of these cakes. This tells us nothing 
substantial, and we have to fall back on the name— always 
an uncertain method. The best authorities seem now agi-eed 
in regarding the word Liber (whatever be its etymology) as 
having something of the same meaning as genius, forming 
an adjective liberalis as genius forms genialis, and meaning 
a ci-eative, productive spirit, full of blessing, and so generous, 
free, fcc." If this were so it would not bo unnatural that the 
characteristics and rites of Dionysus should find here a stem 
on which to engraft themselves, or that Liber should become 
the object of obscene ceremonies which need not be detailed 
here, and also the god of the Italian vine-growers. 

It is possible that Liber may have been an ancient cult-title 
of Jupiter ; we do in fact find a Jupiter Liber in inscriptions, 
though the combination is imcommun". In that case Liber 
may have been an emanation or off-shoot from Jupiter, as 
Silvanua probably was from Mars '. But I am disposed to think 
that the characteristics of Liber, so far as we know them, are 
not in keeping with those of Jupiter ; and that the process was 
rather of the opposite kind, that is, the cult of Liber in its 
later form became attached to that of Jupiter, who was always 
the presiding deity of vineyards and wine- making '. 

' Soe abovo, p. 53. where I have expreswd a doubt whether this 
custom originally belonged to the Liboraliu. It is alluded to in Ovid, 
Fasti, 3. 735 Toll., and Varro, L. L. 6. 14. 

' Tliia is the view of Wisaowa in lUytk. Lex. s. v. Liher, aoaa. Cp. Aust, 
Lix. a. v. luppiter, 66a. 

' It ia only once attested of Roman worahip, viz. in the calendar of tlie 
Fratrea Arvnlea (Sept. i ' lovi Libero, lunoni Ruginae in Avcntino,' 
C. I. L. i. 214) ; but is met with several times among the OBCO-Sabellian 
peoples, 

' So Hehn, KtiiturpJIamen, Ac, p. 70 foil. Sut Hehn 19 only thinking 
of the later Liber, whom he considers an 'emanation ' fi-om Jiipilpr Uber 
— DianysiiB. introduced mth the vine from Greece. See Aust, Lex. a. v. 
luppiter, 66a. 

' See on Apcil 23. 
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This ■was also the usual day on which boys assumed the tojzn 
m-ilis {toga reela, pura, libera) : 

Bestat ut inveniam qunre logs libera detur 
Luciforo pueris, caiiididc Bacchp, tuo. 

libera per to 

We know indeed that in the late Republic and Empire other 
days were used for this oeremony : Virgil took his toga on 
Oct. 15, Octavian on Oct. 18, Tiberius on April 24, Nero 
on July 7 '; but it is likely that this day was in earlier times 
the regular one, in spite of the inconvenience of a disparity of 
age thence resulting amongst the tirones. For whether or no the 
iiiga libera has any real connexion with the Liberalia, this was 
the time when the array was called out for the year, and 
when the tirones would be required to present themselves', 
Ovid tells us that on this day the rustic population flocked 
into the city for the Liberalia, and the opportunity wae 
doubtless taken to make known the list of tirones, as the boys 
were called when the toga was assumed and they were ready 
for military aervica 

They sacrificed, it appears, before leaving home and again on 
the Capitol, either to Pubertas or Liber, or both '. 

On this day also, according to Ovid, and also on the previous 
one, some kind of a procession 'went to the Argei'^; by which 
word is meant, we may be almost sure, the Argeorum sacella. 
There were in various parts of the four regions of the Servian 
city a number of sacella or sacraria, which were called Argei, 
Argea, or Argeorum sacella '. What these were we never 

' Ovid, Faali, 3. 77' W. ' Marq. Pr/ioWfftBn, i. las note a. 

' Orid, 1. c, 783 foil. ; Mnrq. 1. c. end 123. 134. Uilitary service began 
Bucientiy at Bevenleen (.Tubero, ap. Oell. lo. aS) : though even praeteitali 
sometiineB served voluntarily [Marq, op. cit. 131). Even if not called out 
at once, the boys would begin the practice of arms A'oiu the assumption 
of the toga virilis. 

' Karq. op. cit. 134. Libero in Ca[pitolio], Turn. For Inveutas, Dion. 
Hal. 3. 69, 4. 15. 

' This result ia obtained by comparing Ovid, Fusii, 3. 791 
Itur ad ArgcoB — qui sint, sua pagtua diuet — 
Hac, ai coinmem ini, praeteritaque die. 
I whore he refers to his description of the rite of May ig, and appears to 
identify the simvlacra und sacella'i, with Gell. N. A. id. 15, who saya that 
the Flaminicn Dialis, ' cum it ad Argco-i ' was in mourning dress ; also 
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shall know for eertain- ; but we may be fairly sure that their 
number was twenty-four, six for each region; the same number 
as that of the rush puppets or simulaem also called Argei, 
which were thrown into the Tiber by the Vesbal Virgins on 
May 15. The identity of the name and number leads to the 
belief that there was a connexion between these saiielU and the 
simulacra; but the very difficult questions which arose about 
both must be postponed till we have before us the whole of the 
ceremonial, ie. that of May 15 as well as that of March 17. 
About this last we know nothing and can at best attempt to 
infer its character from the ceremony in May, of which we 
fortunately have some particulars on winch we can fully rely. 

Kal. XIV Apr. {Makch 19);. IP Caeb. Vat. N. Maff. 
QUINQ[VATKUS]. (caer. mafp. pbaen.. vat. eakh.) 

gCINQDATKlA. (rust. PHIL. 8ILV.) 

A note is appended in Praen,, which is thus completed by 
Mommsen with the help of a Verrian gloss (Fest. 254)- 

[eectids tamen alii putaeuht dictum ab eo quod aic dies 
I8T post diem V iDua , <juo1d ik latio post [idds dies 

SIMJLI FERE RATIONE DI 



FERIAE MARTI (vAT,) 

[SALl] FACIUNT IN COMITIO SALTUB [aDBTANTIBUB P0]NTiriCIBPH 

B[u«(ts] ce[,eb[um]. Praen., in which we find yet 
another note: abtificum dies [quod mihervae] aedis in 

AVEHTINO EO die EST [DEDICATa]. 

The original significance of tliis day is indicated by the note 
Feriae Marti in Vat. , and also by that in Fraen, , which has been 
amplified with tolerable certamty. The SaUi were active this 
day in the worship of Mara, and the scene of their activity 
a the ComitiuM. With this agi-ees, as Mommsen has pointed 
out, the statement of Varro ' that the Comilium was the scene 

of the ' Sacra Argeocum ' in Vurro, L. L. 5. 46-54. 
iwn by Joidan {Topogr. ii. 371 foil.) to be frBgmijuta of 
an itinerary, meant for the guidance of a procession, an idea first auggegtod 
by O. Hiiller. The further queationH of the route taken, and the distrN 
liatiOB of the EBoella in the four Servian rogionos, are very difficult, and 
~B«d not be disouBsed here. See Jlommaen, Slaaisnxkl. iii. 123 foil. 

' Z, L, 5. 85 ' Salii a ealitaudo, quod facere in uomitio in sacria quot- 
inia et Bole at et debont.' 
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of some of their pei-foiinunoes, though ho do€ 
which. More light is thrown on the matter by the gmmmai 
Charisius ', who, in suggesting an explanation of the nania 
Quinquatms by which this day waa generally known, remarks 
that it wna durived from a verb quinguare, to purify, ' quod eo die 
arma ancilia lustrari sint solita.' His etymology is undoubtedly 
wrong, but the reason given for it is valuable '. The aneilia 
were purified on this day (perhaps by the Salii dancing around 
them), and thus it exactly answers to the Armilustrium on 
Oct. 19, just 83 the hui'se-racea on the Ides of March, if that 
indeed were the original day, correspond to the ceremony of 
the 'October horse '\ 

The object and meaning of the lustratio in each case is not, 
however, quite clear. Since in March the season of war began, 
and ended, no doubt, originally in October', and as the Salii 
seem to be a kind of link between the religious and military 
sides of the state's life, we are tempted to guess that the 
lustration of the ancilia represented in some way the lustration 
of the arms of the entire host, or perhaps that the latter wei-e 
nil lustrated so as to be ready for use, on this day, and once 
again on Oct, 1 9 before they were put away for the winter. 
In this latter case the Salii would be the leaders of, as well as 
sharers in, a general purifying process. And that this ia the 
right view seems to be indicated by Verrius' note in the Frae- 
nestine calendar, from which it is clear that the tnbum celerum 
wore present, and took some part in the ceremony. These 
tribuni were almost certainly the three leaders of the original 
cavalry force of the three ancient tribes, and they seem to have 
united both priestly and military characteristics"; and from 
their presence in the Comitium may perhaps also be inferred 
that of the leaders of the infantry tribum militttm. In the 
earliest times, therefore, the arms of the whole host may have 
been lustrated in the presence of its leaders, the Salii, so to 

' i. p. Bi {Keil\ Why (.he Cumitium was the scene doea not appear, 
Preller has siiggestei) a. reoaon (i. 364), which is by no meiina convinoiag. 

' It was adopted by Usener (p. aas. note 6), but has obtnined do 
further sDpport. For another curious etymology ot the latter part of the 
ivord -ofrus, which, however, doea not o^ist us here, see Deecke, liilisker, 
P ^o iViesaler^ dies alter -poslridie). 

■ Wiraowa.ife Feriia, ix. ' Mommsen, in C. I. L. 31a. 

Hommsen, B. H. i. 76, note i. 
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Speak, performing tlie seiTice ; but in Inter times the Salii 
aluD« were left, and their arms alone lustrated, though possibly 
individnals representing the aneient tribuni celcnim may have 
appeared as congregation. 

But this day was generally known as Quin^uatrus, simply 
because it was the fifth day after the Ides'; i.e. there was 
a space of three days between the Ides and the festival. Sucli 
intervals of three days, either hetsveeii the Ides and the festival 
or between one festival and another, oeciir several times in the 
Roman calendar', though in this instance alone the day following 
tlie interval appears in the calendars as Qiiinquatrus. The 
term was no doubt a pontifical one, and the meaning was 
unknown to the common people ; in any caS-' it came to bo 
misunderstood, and was in later times popularly applied to the 
four days following the festival as well as the festival itself ; 
its first syllable being taken to indicate a five-day period instead 
of the fifth day after the Idts. This popular mistake led to still 
further confusion owing to a curious change in the religious 
character of these days, about the nature uf which there can 
be no serious doubt. 

The 19th came to be considered as sacred to Minerva \ 
because a temple to that goddess was consecrated on this day, 
on the Caelian or the Aveniine, or possibly both '. Theru 
is no obvious connexion between Mars and Minerva ; and 
it is now thought probable that Minerva has hero sim|>Iy takeJi 

' Festufl, »S4 ' Quinquntnis appellari quidiim piitnnt a 
qui fera hia (^?feriis lis) colebrantur : qui Beilioet errant tatn hormile 
quun qui triduo 8utnrn]ilia, et totidem diebuB Compitsliu ; nam 01 
hU HingaliB diebns fiunt aaura. Forma autem vocabuli eiua e 
maltoram populomiu Italicoruin enuntEntn est, quod post diem qi 
IduDm eat is dice festus, ut apud Tuscutanos Ti'iatru)>,' &C 

' WiBBOwa, op. cil. viii. We find oue in April, LeHveou tlie Foi 
{April IS) and Cerialia (April tg). 
■ Ovid, Faall, 3. 809 ' Una dies media eat, ot fiuiit aaora Minerviiu," 4o. 
• Ovid, Fatti, 3. 835 foil. 

Caelius ei alto qun mona descondit in oeqiium, 
Hio ubi non plana cat Bcd propo plana via, 
iuefc vidPBB Capfae dclubra Minervao 
e doa natal L ooepit babe re auo. 
in Prnea. we learn that March 19 iras aha the dudi- 
3rva on the Aventine, there must either be a confusion 
ir both hnd the siime foundation.dny. About the ilajo'' 
Hinerva Capta there ia no doubt ; for that uf Uinoi-va on the Avontin 
see Auat, de Aedibus, p. 4a. 
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ilie place of another goddess, Nerio--one nliiiost lost to sight 
in liiatorieal times, but of whose early toiinexion with Mare 
some faint traces are to be found. Thus wliere we find 
Minerva brought into close relation with Miu-s, as in the raytli 
of Anna Perenna, it is thought that we should read Nerio 
instead of Minerva '. This conclusion is strengthened by 
a note of Poi-phyrion on Horace Epist. ii. 2. 209 ' Maio mense 
I'oligio est iiubeie, et etiam Martio, in quo de nuptiia habito 
certamine a Minei'va Mars victus est : obt«nta vii'ginitate 
Nerieue eat appellata,' As Nerieue inust=Nerio'', this looks 
much like an attempt to- explain the ocuuri-ence of two female 
names, Minerva and Nerio; in the same story ; the original 
lieroine, Nerio, having been supplanted by the later Minerva". 

Of this Nerio much, perhaps too much, has been made 
ill recent years by ingenious scholars. A complete love-story 
has been discovered, in which Mars, at iirst defeated in his 
wooing, as Porpbyrion tdls us in the jjassage just quoted, 
eventually becomes victorious ; for Nerio is called wife of Mars 
iu a fragment of an old comedy by LIciniua Imbrex, in 
a passage of Flautus. and in a prayer put into the mouth 
of Hersilia by Gellius the annalist, when she asked for peace 
at the hand of T. Tatius '. And this story bafi been fitted 
on, without sufficient vrarrant, to the Mars-festivals of this 
month. Mars is supposed to have been born on the Kalends, 
to have grown wondrously between Kalends and Ides, to have 
fallen then in love with Nerio, to have been fooled as we saw 
by Anna Perenna, to have been rejected and defeated by his 
sweetheart, and finally to have won her as bis wife on the 
19th \ Are we to find here a fragment of real Italian 
mythology, or an elaborate example of the Graecizing anthro- 
pomorphic tendencies of the third and second centuries b-c. ? 

The question is a diiHcult one, and lies rather outside the 
scope of this work. Those who have read Usener's brilliant 

' Proller, i. 342 ; TJsener, 5ft. Mus,, xxx. 221 ; Koaolier, Mylh. Lex. a. v, 
MftrB, 3410; Ljid. de Mms. 4. 4a ; Gell. 13. 23 (_fioni Gdtii Aitnaies) ie the 
Ulcus rlasBicas for Nerio. 

' Nerio gen. Iferianis (Oell. 1. c, who compares Anio Anienia). 

' Ovid, Fasli, 3. S50 : '/orii sacriflcare deae,' though cleiLrJy meaiit lo 
refer to Minerva, is thought to be a reminUteiice of a [:biiraat«riatic of 
'erio {' the ationg one'), attofiied to her supplanleiv 
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paper will find it hard to shake thomselvea fvee of the 
convictiou that he has uneurthed a real myth, unless they 
carefully study the chapter of Aulus Gellius which ia its 
chief foundation. Such a study has brought me back to 
the conviction that Plautua and the others were writing 
in terms of the fashionable modes of thought of their day, 
and were not appealing to popular ideaa of the relations 
of Italian deities to each other '. Aulus Gellius begins by 
quoting a comprecatio from tlie book of the Lihri sacei-dotum 
jiopu/t Bomani. ' In his scriptum est : Luam Saturni, Salaciani 
Neptuni, Horam Quirini, Virites Quirini, Maiam Volcani, 
Heriem lunonis, Moles Martis Nerienemque Martia.' A glanue 
at the names thus couplej together is enough to show that 
lifara is not hei'e thought of as the husband of ITei'iene ; the 
names Lua, Salacia, &c., seem rather to express some chai'acter- 
iatic of the deity witli whoso name they are joined or some 
mode of his operation " ; and Gellius himself, working on an 
etymology of Nerio whicli lias generally been accepted as 
correct, explains the name thus : ' Korio igitur Martis vis 
et potentia et maiestas quaedam esse Martis demonstratur.' 
In the latter part of lus chapter, after quoting Plautus, he saya 
tliat he has heard the poet blamed by an eminent critic for the 
strange and false notion that Nerio was the wife of Mai-s ; 
hut he is inclined to think that there was a real tradition 
to that effect, and cites his namesake the aonalist and Licinius 
Imbrex in support of his view. 

But neither annalist nor play-writer can stand against that 

passage from the sacred books with which he began his 

• chapter; and if we give the latter its due weight, the value 

of the others is relatively diminished. It appeal's to me that 

n his Symbt^e ad 
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I tolgaria was a mistaken one: 

uler Greek iiiaiienco? 

' HommBSn, in a note on the Fsriala Gajnanum [Hennes, 17. 637^ 
[ them ureiMicfts Hilf^g&llimicn ; apcl this is not far removed from tlii 

I hkTe expressed in the t«it. Tlie other alternative, viz that we havBj 
I In these names traces of an old Italian anthropomorphic age. 
bA mythology, ia in my view inadmiaaible. I sea in them surviv 

a mode of tliought about the supernaturul which might eaiiily lend 

"n ■ foreign antlirupomarphixiug influence. 
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the one represents the true primitive Italian idea of divine 
lowers, which with ita abundance of names offered excellent 
opportunities to anthropomorphic tendencies of the Graecizing 
school, while the others show those tendencies actually 
producing tlieir results. Any conclusion on the point 1 
bo of the nature of a guess; but I am strongly (' 
to think (1) that Nerio was not originally a 
deity, but a name attached to Mars expressive of some aspect 
of his power, (2) that the name gradually became endowed 
wifh personality, and (3) that out of the combination of Mars 
and Nerio the Graecizing school developed a myth of which the 
fi'agnients have been taken by Usener and his followers as 
pure Boman. 

Having once been displaced by Minerva, Nerio vanished 
from the calendar, and with her that special aspect of Mars — 
whatever it may have been — which the name was intended 
to express. The live days, 18th to 23rd, became permanently 
associated with Minerva. The 19th was the dedication-day 
of at least one of her temples, and counted as her birthday ' : 
the Z3rd was the Tubilustrium, with a sacrifice to ' dea fortis,' 
who seems to have been taken for Minerva, owing to an 
incorrect idea that the latter was specially the deity of 
trumpet-players ". She was no doubt an old Italian deity 
of artificers and trade-guilds ; but the Tubilustrium was really 
a Mars-festival, and Mineiva had no immediate connexion 
with it. 

X Kal. Ape. {Mabch 33). IP. 
TUBILUSTiRIUM]. (cabb. maff. vat. faen. miw. hi.) 

TUBILUSTRIUM. (PHII-OC.) 

Note in Praen. : [feriae] mabti\ hic dies appellatcb ita, 

IJUOD IN ATltlO SOTOIilO TUBI LUSTEANTUB, QUIBU8 IN SACRIB 
UTUNTUB. LDTATIU8 QUIDEM CLAVAM EAII AIT ESBB IK 
HUINIS PALA[tI iJnCENSI a GALLIS BEPEBT4M, QUA K01IDI.US 
TIItBEM IKAUGUEAVERIT. 

' Ovid.FiuK, 3. 835foll. 

' WiHsowH in Ixr. a. v, Minerva 2986: a model article, to wliich the 
reader must be referred for further iiirormatioD about MiQerva. 

" LyduB, 4. 42, adds ' Nerine,' nnd further tells us Ihnt this wssihe Inst 
■lay on whiuh tliu andlia were ' moved ' («(n)oi! twv omXiiv). The SalU 
-■■-■■ ■reon theailh fPtat 278). 




^^^^^^^* IX Kal. Apr. (March 24). ^P. M 

^Q^C.F. (vat. caeb.) I 

Q.EEX.C.F. (mafp. praen.) ■ 

Note in Praen. : hunc diem plerique perpebam interphe- 1 

TANTEB PUTANT APl'ELLAR^l] quOD EO DIE EX COMITIO FUGEBIT 

[bex : k]am neque TARquimvs abut ex comitio JuKBrs], et 

ALIO qUOQUE MESSE EADEH STTNT [iDEMQUE SJIONIFICANT. 

qu[ar£ coHiiiis FERAciis iudiciJa fieri iijdicairi us uaois 

PITT AM us j '. 

These two days must be taken in connexion with tlie 
23rd and 24th of May, which are marked in the calendars 
in exactly the same way. Thfl explanation suggested by 
Mommsen is simple und satisfactorj-' ; the 24th of March and 
of May were the two iised days on which the cotnitia oariata 
met for the sanctioning of wills'* under the presidency of the 
Kes. Tlie 23rd in e^eh month, called Tubilustriiim, would 
be the day of the lustration of the (wfiae or twhi used in 
summoning the assembly. The letters Q, E. C, F. (quando res 
comitiavit fas) mean that on the days so marked proceedings 
in the courts might only begin when the king had dissolved 
the Comitia. 

The tuba, as distinguished from the iihia, which was the 
typical Italian instrument, was a long straight tube of brass 
with a bell mouth*. It waa used chiefly in military" and 

' The note ia thas completEd by MommsBn from Viirro, L.L. 6. 31 
' Dies qui voral ur sic, Quiindo Rex Comitiavit Fhs, is dictus ub eo quod 
eo die rex sAcrificulUB \{a,t [we should probably rEnd litat'[ ad comitium, ad 
qiiod tempua eat nefaa, nb eo fas' (aPe Marq. 323, note B). The MS. lias 
'■dicai ad comitium.' If we adopt Ulat witli Uiraclifuld and Jord]iD, we 
are not on that account committed ta tbe belief corrected in Proen., 
that it WHS □» this day and May 34 that the Kex fled after BacrlBuing in 
nnniliO (see Hartmann, Rom. Kul. 162 foil.). The question wiil be dis- 
oossed under Feb. 94. 

' Sam. ChmiaL p. 341 ; StaaisTeclit, iii. 375. 

■ Qaius, a. loi 'Coinitia culata quae bia in anno teatamentis facieiidia 
destinata eraitt.' Cp. Maine, AnatrU Lam, 199. 

' It may have been of £ti'usoan origin : HUlIer-Decclce, Eljur^er, ii. 306. 
A special kind of tut» seems to have t>eea used at funerals ; Gell, N. A. 
an. a ; Marq. Frivatleben, i, 34I. 

' For the military uae, Lit. ii. 64. They were rIko used in rawis 
S^iaribaa Paul. 19, a. v. Armilustrium. Wibsowh {de Feriis iv) mentions 
a relief in wtiich tlie Satii are preceded by Iu5icines laureaH (published in 
St. Petersburgh by E. Sohulne, 1873;. 
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religious ceremonies; and as the comitia cuHata was an 
assembly both for military and religious objects, this would 
suit well with Mommsen's idea of the object of the lustration. 
The Tubilustrium was the day on which these instruments, 
which were to be used at the meeting of the comitia on the 
following day, were purified by the sacrifice of a lamb. 
Of the Atrium Sutorium, where the rite took place, we know 
nothing. 

There are some words at the end of Verrius' note in the 
Praenestine Calendar, which, as Mommsen has pointed out', 
come in abruptly and look as if something had dropped out : 
* Lutatius quidem clavam eam ait esse in minis Pala[ti ijncensi 
a Gallis repertam, qua Eomulus urbem inauguraverit.' This 
dava must be the lituus of Komulus, mentioned by Cicero', 
which was found on the Palatine and kept in the Curia 
Saliorum. We cannot, however, see clearly what Verrius or his 
excerptor meant to tell us about it ; there would seem to have 
been a confusion between lituus in the sense of haculum and 
lituus in the sense of a tuba incurva. The latter was in use 
as well as the ordinary straight tuha^ ; in shape it closely 
resembled the dava of the augur, and perhaps the resemblance 
led to the notion that it was the dava of Eomulus and not 
a tuba which was this day purified with the other tubae. 

We can learn little or nothing from the calendar of this 
month about the origin of Mars, and wo have no other sufficient 
evidence on which to base a satisfactory conjecture. But from 
the cults of the month, and partly also from those of October, 
we can see pretty clearly what ideas were prominent in his 
worship even in the early days of the Koman state. They were 
chiefly two, and the two were closely connected. He was the 
Power who must be specially invoked to procure the safety of 
crops and cattle ; and secondly, in his keeping were the safety 
and success of the freshly-enrolled host with its armour and its 
trumpets. In short, he was that deity to whom the most 
ancient Eomans looked for aid at the season when all living 
things, man included, broke into fresh activity. He repre- 

* C. I. L. 313. He is of opinion that the note was among those * non tam 

Yerrio scriptas quam male ex scriptis eius excei ptas/ 

' de Div, i. 17. 30. ' Van*o, L.L. 5. 91. 
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sents the characteristics of the early Roman more exactly 
than any other god ; for there are two things which we may 
believe with certainty about the Eoman people in the earliest 
times — (i) that their life and habits of thought were those of 
an agricultural race ; and (2) that they continually increased 
their cultivable land by taking forcible possession in war of 
that of their neighbours. 



MENSIS APRILIS. 

There can hardly be a doubt that this month takes its name, 
not from a deity, but from the verb aperio ; the etymology is 
as old as Yarro and Yerrius, and seems perfectly natural \ 
The year was opening and the young com and the young 
cattle were growing. It was therefore a critical time for crops 
and herds; but there was not much to be done by man to 
secure their safety. The crops might be l^oed and cleaned % 
but must for the most part be left to the protection of the gods. 
The oldest festivals of the month, the Kobignlia and Fordicidia, 
clearly had this object So also with the cattle ; oies lustrantur, 
say the rustic calendars ^ ; and such a htstratio of the cattle 
of the ancient Eomans survived in the ceremonies of the 
Parilia. 

Thus, if we keep clear of fanciful notions, such as those of 
Huschke^, about these early months of the year, which he 
seems to imagine was thought of as growing like an organic 
creature, we need find no great difficulty in April. We need 
not conclude too hastily that this was a month of purification 
preliminary to May, as February was to March. Like February, 
indeed, it has a large number of dies ncfasti *, and its festivals 

^ Yarro, L.L. 6 33 ; Censorinus, a. 20. Yerrius Flaceus in the heading 
to April in Fasti Praen. : . . . ' quia fruges floras animaliaqoe et maria et 
terrae aperiuntur/ Mommsen, Chron, 22a. Ovid quaintly forsakes the 
scholars to claim the month for Venus (Aphrodite), Fastit 4. 61 foil. I do 
not know why Mr. Granger should call it the boar-month (from egper), 
in his Worship of the RomanSf p. 294. 

^ Segetes runcari, Yarro, R, R. i. 30. Columella's instructions are of the 
same kind ,11. a). 

' C. l.L. a8o. * i?5m. Jahr, ai6. 

* February has thirteen, all but two between Kal. and Ides. The Nones 
and Ides are JP. April has thiHeen between Nones and aand ; or fourteen 
if we include the 19th, which is N* in Caer. The Ides are JP, Nones N. 
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lire of a cathartic character, while March and May have some 
pointe in common ; but beyond this we cajinot safely venturt. 
The later Romans would hardly have connected April with 
Venus ', had it been a sinister month ; it was not in April, but 
in March and May, that weddings were ill-omened. 

We may note the prevalence in this month of female deities, 
or of those which fluctuate between male and female— a sure 
sign of antiquity. These are deities of the earth, or vegetation, 
or generation, such as Tellus, Pales, Ceres, Flora, and perhaps 
also Fortuna. Hence the month became easily associated in 
later times with Venus, who was originally, perhaps, a garden 
deity', but was overlaid in course of time with ideas brought 
from Sicily and Greece, and possibly even from Cyprus and the 
East, Lastly, we may note that the Magna Mater Idaea found 
a suitable position for her worship in this month towaida the 
end of the third century k. c. 

Kal. Apr. (Apkil 1). F. 

Note in Praen. : 'frequenter muijereb supplicakt fo»- 

TVSAE VIRILI, HUHILIOKES ETIAM IN BALINEIS, QUOD IN II» 
EA PARTE COBPOk[is] UTtqUE VIBI NUDANTUH, QUA FEMINARUM 
GRATIA DESIDERATTTR.' 

Lydue' seems to have been acquainted with this noteof Verrius 
in the Fasti of Praeneste ; if so, we may guess that some words 
have been omitted by the man who cut the inscription, and 

' See tlie fragmeutaj'y heading to the niontli in Fasti Pratn. ; Oiid, I. c. ; 
Lf duH, 4. 45 ; Tutela Veiieria, in rustic calendars ; Vcnernlia (April i . 
Ptiilocaliis. 

' Varro, R, R. 1. i. 6; 'Item advenanr Minervam et Venerem, quarum 
uniua procuratio oliveti. cilteriuB liorlnmm.' Cp. L. L. 6. ao 'Quod tuni 
(Ang. 19I dedioata aedes et horti ei deae ditantur 1 c fam fiant feciati 
mUeres- Cf. Preller, Nyik. i. 434, fo". Tlie oldest Yen us- temple was in 
the low ground of the Circus MnximnB e.g. 295). Venus, like Cere><, may 
huve been an old Bomun dciiyuf the plobs, but slia never entered into 
the State-worship in early times. Macroli. i. la. la quotes CincilW 
(de Fatlis) and Varro to prove that she had originally nothing to do with 
April, and tliat there was no dks/tstus or itiaigne aanriflrium in her honour 
during the month. 

^ 4. 45 Tais ToipvP itaX&i'tfiis AirpiKXiats al atfti^l "yvoiHUy inrip ufiovoias nal 
fiiou ai>fi(jo>'0! iTiiiair ri/v 'A^puiii-ijB- ni Si tdS irV^tlou! -jviimii s iv tois rwr 
iii'^jvv fictXavtlois iKo'uovTOy Bpui Btpavfiav aiiTiji fii'pai\^ iarffifiiraij s.t.\- 
Cp. Kacrob. i. la. 15. 
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tiam converteretiir'.' Macrobius insists thnt Venus had originally 
no share in the worship of this day or month ' ; she must 
therefore have been introduced into it as a foi'eigner. Bobert- 
Eon Smith' has shown some ground for the conjecture that 
she was the Cyprian Aphrodite (heiaelf identical with the 
Semitic Astarte), who came to Kome by way of Sicily and 
Latium. For if Lydus can be tniated, the Soman ceremony 
of April I was found also in Cyprus, on the same day, with 
variations in detail. If that be so, the addition of the name 
Verticordia is a curious example of the acci'etion of a Eoman 
cult-title expressive of domestic morality on a foreign deity of 
questionable reputation'. 

Peid. Non. Ai'R. (April a). C. 
matr[i] mag[nae]. (maff.) 
ludi meoalebiaci. (philoc.) 
Note in Praen. ; ludi m[atbi] d-[euh] m[agnai;] i[i>aeae]. 

MEGALESIA VOCANTUH QUOD EA DEA MEGAEB APPELLATUB. 
NOBILIDM M1ITITATIOSE3 CEKARUM 80LITAB SUNT PliE- 
qUENTER FIERI, QUOD MATER MAOSA EX LIBKIS SIBULLINIS 
AKCESSITA LOCUM MUTAVIT EX PHUYGIA HOMAM. 

The introduction of the Magna Mater Idaea into Home can 
only be briefly mentioned here, as being more important for 
the history of religion at Eome than for that of the Eoman 
religion. In b. c. 204, in accordance with a Sibylline oracle 
which bad ])reviously prophesied that the presence of this deJty 
alone could drive the enemy out of Italy, the sacred stone 
representing the goddess arrived at Eome from Pessinus in 
Phrygia°. Attains, King of Fergamus, had acquired this 
territory, and now, as a faithful friend to Eome, consented to 
the transportation of the stone, which was received at Eomt 
with enthusiasm by an excited and now hopeful people'. 

' Aust, de Aedibus sacris, p. s8. About a century earlier a statue of this 
Venus was BHid to have be^n erected (Val. Max. 8. 15. is ; Plin. U.lf, 7. 
lao), aa Wissowa pointed out in liis Ebsay, 'de Veneris Simulacris," p. la. 

' See above, p. 67, note a. 

' BeUgion qfl/ia Semites, p. 450 foU. * Frailer, i. 446. 

' Livy, Kg. 10 and 14 ; Ovid (^Faitii, 4. 359 fall.) has a faneiful edition 
□f the atory which welt illustrates the character of his work, and that of 
the l^end.mongera ; cp. Proller, it, 57. 

' Preller, ii. 55. 
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Scipio was about to leave witb his nrmy fur Africa ; a fine 
horrest followed ; Hannibal was forced to evacuate Italy the 
next year ; and the goddess did everything that was expected 

ufher'. 

Tho stone was deposited in the temple of Victory on the 
Palatine on April ^ '. The day vfas made a festival ; though 
no Boman festival occurs between the Kalends and Nones of 
nny month, the rule apparently did not hold good in the case 
of a foreign worship'. Great care was taken to keep up the 
foreign character of the cult, Tho name of the festival was 
a Oreek one (Megalesia), as Cicero I'emarked * ; all Romans 
were forbidden by a aenatus consultum to take any part in the 
service of the goddess \ The temple dedicated thirteen years 
later on April io° seems to have been frequented by the 
nobilitas only, and the custom of giving dinner-parties on 
April 4, which is well attested, was confined to the upper 
classes^, while the plebs waited for its festivities till the 
t^nauing Cerealia. The later and more extravagant develop- 
ments of the cult did not come in until the Empire'. 

The story told by Livy of the introduction of the goddess is 
an interesting episode in Roman history. It illustrates the 
fiir-reaching policy of the Senate in enlisting Eastern kings, 
religions, and oracles in the service of the state at a critical 
time, and also the curious readiness of the Roman people to^ 
believe in tho efficacy of cults utterly foreign to their own 
religious practices. At the same time it shows how careful 
the government was then, as always, to keep such cults under 
strict supervision. But the long stress of the Hannibahc War 
had its natural effect on the Italian peoples : and less than 

' Pltn. if . .V. iB. i6 ; Amobius, 7. 49. ■ Livy, 39. 10, 14. 

' See ubovo. Introduction, p. ■}. 

* da Harusp, Resp, 13. 34. ' Qui uni ludi ne vcrho quidem appctlantui- 
Lntino, ut vocabulu ipso et appetitn religio externa et Matrix Ungnae 
nomine nliicepta declare tur.' 

' DioD. Hal. a. 19. A very Interesting passage, in trbich, among otlier 
nnmraeiit*, the historian polnta out that lu reueivLng the goddess the 
Idimana eliminated awaaar TtfBptitw faSiit^r, 
' Aunt, lie Aedib'13 aacris, pp. aa and 49. 

' Oell. iB.a. II ipiitricii) ; cp. a. 24. a (prindpes civltntiB). Cp. Lydoa, 
tS i Verrius' note In Fraen., ' NobiHam imtHlatiorua cmaniin lolitae 
'■. frequenter fieri,' 4e. 

Bee Marq, 370 foil. The Ludi evontiially etlended from the 4th to 
tolU tnolusiTe (.C l.L. 314 . 
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twenty years later the introduction of the Bacchic orgies 
forced the senate to strain every nerve to counteract a aerious 
danger to the national religion and morality. 
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XVII Kal. Mai. (Apkil 15). IP. 

FORD[ICIDIA]'. (CAER. HAPF. VAT. PBAEN.) 

This is beyond doubt one of the oldest sacrificial rites in the 
Roman religion. It consisted in the slaughter of pregnant 
cows (hordae or fordae), one in the Capitol and one in each of the 
thirty curiae'; i.e. one for the state and the rest for each 
of its ancient divisions. This was the first festival of the 
mriae ; the other, the Fornacalia, will be treated of under 
February 17. The cows were offered, as all authorities agree, 
to Tellus ', who, as we shall see, may he an indigitation of 
the same earth power represented by Ceres, Bona Deo, Dea Dia, 
and other female deities. The unborn calves were torn by 
attendants of the virgo vestalis maxima from the womb of the 
mother and burnt ', and their ashes were kept by the Vestals 
for use at the Parilia a few days later ". This was the first 
ceremony in the year in which the Vestals took an active part, 
and it was the firat of a series of acts all of which are connected 
with the fruits of the earth, their growth, ripening and 
hai-vesting. The object of burning the unborn calves seems 
to have been to procure the fertility of the corn now growing 
in the womb of mother earth, to whom the sacrifice was 
ofifered '. 




' Orid, 1. c. 635 'Purs oadit arcs lovis. Tcr donua curia vaccas 
Acdipit, et largo aparaa craure tnadet.' Cp. Varro, L.L. 6. 15. Preller, 
ii. 6. underetands Ovid's 'pars' as meaning more than one eow. 
' Orid, 1. c. 633 'Nunc gravidum pecua est, gravidae iiuao aetnine 

. ■" lluri plenae victiiaa plena dutur,' 
■ Ovid, 1. c 637 

Ast ubi viBceribua vttulos rnpuere minis) ri, 

8eet«que fumosia exta dedore focis, 
Igne oremat vituloa quae natu maxima Virgo, 
Luce Palis populos purgot ut ille ciniB. 
' See below, p. 83. 

' Thia Bpppart) plainly in Ovid's aucount {Fasfi, 4. 633 SdII.), nnd also in 
tliatof Lydua (4. 4.9}: irfpiTA airdpifui linip tifrijpia! tipdTivvy. Both doubtless 
drew on Varro. Lydus adda one or two partioularB, that the ipx^'pth (?) 
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Many charms of this sacrificial kind have been noticed by 
various writers ; one may be mentioned here which was 
described by Sir John Barrow, when British Ambassador in 
China in 1804. In a spring festival in the temple of Earth, 
a huge porcelain image of a cow was carried about and then 
broken in pieces, and a number of small cows taken from inside 
it and distributed among the people as earnests of a good 
season \ This must be regarded as a survival of a rite which 
was no doubt originally one of the same kind as the Eoman. 



Ill Ii>. Apr. (April 11). N. 

On this day* the oracle of the great temple of Fortuna 
Primigenia at Praeneste was open to suppliants^ as we learn 
from a fragment of the Praenestine Fasti. Though not 
a Eoman festival, the day deserves to be noticed here, as this 
oracle was by far the most renowned in Italy, The cult of 
Fortuna will be discussed under June 25 and Sept. 13. It does 
not seem to be known whether the oracle was open on these 
days only ; see K. Peter in Myth, Lex. & v. Fortuna, 1545. 



XIII Kal. Mai. (April 19). IP. 
CEK[IALIA]. (caer. maff. praen. esq.) 

CERERI LIBERO (lIBERAE) ESQ. 

Note : All the days from 12th to 19th are marked ludi, ludi 
Cer., or ludi Ceriales, in Tusc. Maff. Praen. Vat., taken 
together: loid. Cereri in Esq., where the i8th only is 
preserved : loedi C in Caer. Philocalus has Cerealici c. m. 
(circenses missus) xxiv on 12 th and 19th. 

The origin of the ludi Cereales, properly so called, cannot be 
proved to be earlier than the Second Punic War. The games 

scattered flowers among the people in the theatre, and went in procession 
outside the city, sacrificing to Demeter at particular stations ; but he 
may be confusing this festival with the Ambarvalia. 

^ See Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch, 190 ; cp. Frazer, 0. B. ii. 43. 

' Fasti Praen. ; C. I. L. 235, and Mommsen*s note (where Apr. is mis- 
printed Aug.). * [Hoc biduo sacrific]ium maximum Fortunae Prim[i Jg. 
utro eorum die oraclum patot, Ilviri vitulum 1/ 
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first appear as fully established ia b c. 202 ', But from the fact 
that April 19 is marked CER in large letters in the calendars 
we may infer, with Mommsen^, that there was a festival in 
honour of Ceres as far t>ack as the period of the monarchy. 
The question therefore arises whether this ancient Ceres was 
a native Italian deity, or the Greek Demeter afterwards known 
to the Komaiis as Ceres. 

That there was such an Italian deity is placed almost beyond 
doubt by the name itself, which all authorities agree in 
connecting with cerus = genius, and with the cerfm and 
ferjia of the great inscription of Iguvium*. The verbal form 
seems clearly to be creart*; and thus, strange to say, we 
actually get some definite aid from etymology, and can safely 
see in the eai'liest Ceres, if we recollect her identification witii 
the Greek goddess of the earth and its fruits, a deity presiding 
over or representing the generative powers of nature. We 
cannot, however, feel sure whether this deity was originally 
feminine only, or masculine also, as Arnabius seems to suggest". 
Judging from the occurrence of forms such as those quoted 
above, it ia quite likely, as in the case of Pales, Liber, and 
others, that this numen was of both sexes, ov of undetermined 
sex. So ansious were the primitive Italians to catch the ear 
of their deities by making no mistake in the ritual of addressing 
them, that there was a distinct tendency to avoid marking their 
aex too distinctly ; and phrases such as ' sive mas slvs femina,' 
'si deus si dea,' are familiar to all students of the Boman 
religion '. 

"We may be satisfied, th«i, that the oldest Ceres was not 
simply an importation from Greece, It is curious, however, 

' Lit. 30. 39 ; Friedlander in Marq. 500 ; Mommaen, MimuKsen, p. 642, 
note ; Staatsrechi, i. 586. 

■ C, I. L. ag8. 

' In the Salian hymn rfucnus eefoa-neator bonus (of Janus): of. Varro, 
I I. 7. a6 ; Mommaen, Vtiterilalische JHoieklen, 133, See articles cerus 
(WisBOWa) and Ceres [Birt) in Mylh. Lex. ; Bdcheler, Unthrica, 80 and 99. 

* ' Ceres B oreando dicta,' Serv. Georg, i. -7. It is worUi noting that in 
Ifoniua Marcellus, 44, cerriti ^ larsoM, where cents seems to mean a ghost. 
If BO, WB have a good eiampie of a common origia of ghoats and goda in 
the animistic ideaa of early Italy. 

' Amob. 3. 40. quoting one Caesiaa, who followed Etruscan teaching, 
and held that Ceres ^Geniua loviolia ct Paliss. See Preller-Jordan, i. Bi. 

• Preller-Jordan, i.63. They were not even certain whether the Genius 
Urbia was masculine or feminine ; Serv. Aen. 3. 351. 
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that Gei-es is not found exactly where we should expect to find 
her, viz. in the ritual of the Frati-ea Arvales '. Yet this very 
fact may throw further light on the primitive nature of Ceres. 
The central figure of the Arval ritual was the nameless Dea 
Dia ; and in a ritual entirely relating to the fruits of the earth 
we can fairly account for the absence of Ceres by supposing 
that she is there represented by the Dea Dia— in fact, that the 
two are identical '. No one at all acquainted with Italian ideas 
of the gods will be surprised at this. It is surely a more 
reasonable hypothesis than that of Birt, who thinks that an 
old name for seed and bread (i.e. Ceres) was transferred to the 
Greek deity who dispensed seed and bread when she was 
introduend in Rome '. It is, in fact, only the name Ceres that is 
wanting in the Arval ritual, not the numen itself; and this 
is less surprising if we assume that the names given by the 
earliest Romans to superDstural powers were not fixed but 
variable, representing no distinctly conceived personalities ; 
in other words, that their religion was pandaemonic rather than 
polytheistic, though with a tendency to lend itself easily to the 
influence of polytheism. We may agree, then, with Preller ', 
that Ceres, with Teilus, and perhaps Ops and Acca Larentia, are 
different names for, and aspects of, the numen whom the Arval 
brothers called Dea Dia, At the same time we caimot entirely 
explain why the name Ceres was picked out from among these 
to represent the Greek Demeter, Some light may, however, 
be thrown on this point by studying the early history of the 
Ceres-cult. 

The first temple of Ceres was founded, according to tradition, 
in eonser[uence of a famine in the year 496 b. c, in obedience 
to a Sibylline oracle \ It was at the foot of the Aventine, 
by the Circus Maximus", and was dedicated on April 19, 493, 
to Ceres, Liber and Libera, representing Demeter, Dionysus, 



' Henzen, ^rfa FV. Arv. p. 48. In later fimea Cores took the placa of 
Mars at the Ambarvsliit, under Oreek influence. 

' So HuDzen, I.e. and his Introduction, p. be. 

' Mylh. Ler. s. V. Ceies, E61. He does not, however, dogmatia', and has 
little to adduce in favi^ur of bia opinion, save the statement of Servius 
(Qeorg. I. 7) that 'Sabini Cererem Fnnem appellant.' 

' Preller Jordan, ii. 36. 

' Aust, lie Aedibits, pp. 5 and 40, Preller-Jordnn, ii. 38, 

' Birt (JlfjW. Lei. 86a) gives the outhuritieg. 
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and Persephone'. Thus from the outset the systematized cult 
of Ceres in the city was not Konian but Greek. The temple 
itself was adorned in Greek style instead of the Etruscan usual 
at this period'. How is all this to be accounted for? 

Let us notice in the first place that from the very foundation 
of the temple it ia in the closest way connected with the plebs, 
The year of its dedication is that of the first secession of the 
plebs and of the establishment of the tribuni and aediles 
plebis'. The two events are connected by the fact, repeatedly 
stated, that any one violating the sacrosanct Has of the tribune 
was to ho held saner Cereri' ; we are also told that the fines 
imposed by tribunes were spent on this temple \ It was under 
the care of the plebeian aediles, and was to them what the 
temple of Saturnus was to tlie quaestors'. Its position was Jn 
the plebeian quarter, and at the foot of the Aventine, which 
in B. c. 456 is said to have become the property of the 
plebs '. 

Now it can hardly be doubted that the choice of Ceres {with 
her fellow deities of the irias), as the goddess whose temple 
should serve as a centre for the plebeian community, had some 
definite meaning. Tliat meaning must be found in the tradi- 
tions of famine and distress which we read of as immediately 
following the expulsion of Tarquinius. These traditions have 
often been put aside as untrustworthy", and may indeed be so 
in regard to details ; but there is some reason for thinking 
them to have had a foundation of fact, if we can but accept the 
other tradition of the foundation of the temple and its connexion 

' The tritis of itaelf would prove the Grtek origin : ct. Kuhfeldt, de 
Capilollia, p. 77 foil. 

■ Plin. H. ft'. 35, 154. TLb names of two Greek artiala were inseribed 
on the teaiple. 

' Mommsen, Siaalsreckt, ii.' 468, note. 

* BioD. Hal. 6. 89 ; lo. 43 ; Liv. 3, 55 aaya sacsr lovi, but the property 
was to tie sold at the temple of Ceres, Liber, and Libera. Tbo corn- 
Btaaler also was forer Csrei-i. 

' Liv. 10. 33 ; 37. 6 ; 33. 25. 

* Homntsen, Hisl. i. 384, note. Cp, Schwegler, Rom. Beseh. ii. 375, 
note 3, who tiiinks of an acrarium ji/eiis there. See also i. 606 and ii. 278, 
note 3. Aooording to Liv. 3. 55 aenatus consu1t.i had to be deposited in 
this temple. 

' Burn, Enrae and the Campugna, p. 304 ; Liv. 3. 31 and 3a fln. ; cp. 

' e.g. by Iiint>, vol. i. p. 160. 
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with the pluba. It is likely enough that under Tarquiiiiua the 
population was increased by ' outsidera ' employed on his great 
buildings. Under pressure from the attack of enemies, and 
from a sudden aristocratic reaction, this population, we may 
guess, was thrown out of work, deprived of a raison d'etre, and 
starved ' ; finally rescuing itself by a secession, which resulted 
in the institution of its officers, tribunes and acdiles, the latter 
of whom seem to have been charged with the duty of looking 
after the corn-supply '. 

How the corn-supply was cared for we cannot tell for certain ; 
but here again is a tradition which fits in curiously with what 
we know of the temple and its worship, though it has been 
rejected by the su peril uoua ingenuity of modern German 
criticism. Livy tells us that in b. c. 492, the year after the 
dedication of the temple, corn was brought from Etruria, 
Cumae, and Sicily to relieve a famine '. We are not obliged 
to believe in the purchase of corn at Syracuse at so early 
a date, though it is not impossible ; but if we remember 
that the decorations and lutiial of tlie temple were Greek 
beyond doubt, we get a singular confirmation of the tradition 
in nuiline which has not been sufficiently noticed. If it was 
founded in 493, placed under plebeian officers, and closely 
connected with the plebe ; if its rites and decorations were 
Greek from the beginning ; wo cannot afford to discard a tradi- 
tion telling us of a commercial connexion with Greek cities, 
the object of which was to relieve a starving plebeian 
population. 

And surely there is nothing strange in the supposition tliat 

1 Sohwegler, R. G. i. 783 foil. 

' Mommscn, SlaatarecJit, ii.' 468, note 3, ia donbtfal as to Iho date of the 
cara annotiae of the plebeian aediles. But Plin. H, Jf. 18. 3, 15 attributes 
it to an aedile of earlier date than SperiuaHaelius (b.c, 438) ; and though 
the CoiiaulB may hare had the general supervision, the iminediate niro, 
aa far as the plebs wafl concerned, would aurely lie with their offiuers. 
Two points should be borne in mind here— (i) that tho plebeian popula- 
tion to be relieTcd would be a eurplus population vrithin the cily, not the 
farmer-population of the country ; (2) that it would piob-ibly be easier 
to transport com by sea than by liuid, as roads were few, and enemies all 
around. 

' Dion. Hal, 7. t, exposes the absurdity of Roman annalists in attitbuting 
the corn-supply to Diooysiua ; but he himself talks ot Qelo. Cp. Ihne, 
i. 160. Ihne disbelieves the whole story, believing it t« be copied from 
events which happened long afterwards. 
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Greek influence gained ground, not so much witli the patricians 
who bad their own outfit of religious armour, but with the 
plebs who had no share in the sacra of their betters, and with 
the Etruscan dynasty which favoured the pleba'. We may 
hesitate to assent to Mommsen's curious assertiou that the 
mei-chants of that day were none other than the great patrician 
hindholders*; we may rather be disposed to conjecture that 
it was the moi-e powerful plebeians, incapable of holding lai^e 
areas of public land, who turned their attention to commerce, 
and came in contAct with the Greeks of Italy and Sicily. The 
position of the plebeian quai-ter along the Tiber bank, and 
near the spot where the quays of Eome have always been, may 
possibly point in the same direction*. 

To return to the Cerealia of April 19. We have still to 
notice a relic of apparently genuine Italian antiquity which 
survived in it down to Ovid's time, and may be taken as 
evidence that there was a real Roman substratum, on which 
the later Greek ritual waa superimposed. 

Every one who reads Ovid's account of the Cerealia will bo 
struck by his statement that on the 19th it was the practice to 
fasten burning brands to the tails of foxes and set them loose 
to i-un in the Cii-cus Maximus ' : 



He tells a charming story to explain the custom, learnt &om 
an old man of Caraeoli, an Aequian town, where he was 
seeking information while writing the Fasti. A boy of twelve 
years' old caught a vixen fox which had done damage to 
the farm, and tied it up in straw and hay. This he set on 
fire, but the fox escaped and burnt the crops. Hence a law 
at Caraeoli forbidding — something about foxes, which the 

' Ambroach, Sludien, 
stored up great qujintil 
Cp. Liv. I. 56 and a. 9. 

' Uommscn, R H, bk. i. ch. 13 fin. 

' Seu under August 13 {below, p. 199) for the parallel foundation of the 
temple of Diana on tbe Aventine, whicli also had a Greek and plebeian 
character. 

* foatl, 4. 681 foil. Ovid does not distinctly saj that the foxes were let 
Joote in the Circus, but seems to imply it 
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corruption of the M8S. ha9 obscured for ub\ Then he 
concludes : 

Utque luat poenas gens hiiec, Cerialibus ardet; 
Quoque modo segetes perdidit, ipsa perit. 

We are, of course, reminded of Samson burning the com of 
the Philistines' ; and it is probable that the story in each case 
is a myth explanatory of some old practice like the one Ovid 
describes at Bome. But what the practice meant it is not very 
easy to see. Preller has his explanation ready'; it was 
a ' sinnbildliche Erinnemng * of the rohigo (i. e. ' red fox ^ which 
was to be feared and guarded against at this time of year. 
Mannhardt thinks rather of the corn-foxes or corn-spirits of 
France and Germany, of which he gives many instances \ If 
the foxes were com spirits, one does not quite see why they 
should have brands fastened to their tails \ No exactly parallel 
practice seems to be forthcoming, and the fox does not appear 
elsewhere in ancient Italian or Greek folk-tales, as far as I can 
discover. All that can be said is that the fox's tail seems to 
have been an object of interest, and possibly to have had some 
fertilizing power ^ and some curious relation to ears of com. 
Prof. Gubernatis believes this tail to have been a phallic 
symbol \ We need not accept his explanation, but we may 
be grateful to him for a modern Italian folk-tale, from the 
region of Leghorn and the Maremma, in which a fox is 
frightened away by chickens which carry each in its beak an 

* ' Factum abiit, monimenta maneut ; +nam vivere captamf 

Nunc quoque lex volpem Carseolana vetat.' 

The best MSS. have *nam dicere certain.' Bergk conjectured 'namque 
icere captam/ The reading given above is adopted from some inferior 
MSS. by H. Peter (Leipzig, 1889), following Heinsius and Riese. Mr. S G. 
Owen of Ch. Ch., our best authority on the text of Ovid, has kindly 
sent me the suggestion namque irt repertam^ comparing, for the use of ire, 
Ovid, Am. 3. 6. 20 *sic aeternus eas.' This conjecture, which occurred 
independently to myself, suits the sense and is close to the reading of 
the best MSS. 

^ J. Grimm, Beinfmrdt der Fuclis, cclxix (quoted by Peter). Ovid's ex- 
planation is of course wrong ; the story is beyond doubt meant to explain 
the ritual, or a law to which the ritual gave rise. 

* Preller- Jordan, ii. 43. See under Robigalia. 

* Myth. Forsch. 107 foil. 

' Ovid's word is tergal but he must, I think, mean ' tails.' 
' Mannhardt, op. cit. 185 Cp. Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 408 ; ii. 3 and 28 
(for fertilizing power of tail). 
' Zoological Mythology, ii. 138. 
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ear of millet ; the fox is told that these enrs are all foxes' tails, 
and runs for it. 

Here we most leave this puzzle ' ; but whoever cares to read 
Ovid'a lines about hia journey towards his native Pelignian 
country, his turning into the familiar lodging— 

HoBpitlB antii^ui soUtaa intruvimua nodos, 
and the tales lie heard there — among them that of the fox — 
will find them better worth reading than the greater part of 
the Faitii. 

XI Kal. Mai. (Apr. si). TP.' 

PAR[ILIA1. (CAER MATF. PHAEN.) 

HOMA cosD ita] febiae C0B0NATI8 om[nibu8\ (caeb.) 
n[atai.ibj DBBia, ciBCENSEs MISSUS XXIV. (philoc.) 
[A note in Praen, is hopelessly mutilated, with the 
exception of the words iones and principio Aii[Nr pas- 

TOEICII ' ?] 

The Parilia ', at once one of the oldest and best attested 
festivals of the whole year, is at the same time the one whose 
features have been most clearly explained by the investigations 
of parallels among other races. 

The first point to notiee is that the festival was both public 
and private, urban and rustic '. Ovid clearly distinguishes 

' It mny be as well to note that the custom of tying some object in 
straw — wheel, pole wilh croBB-pJece, man who slips out in time, Ac, — and 
tllen burning it and carrying it abiint the fields, ia common in Europe 
and elsewhere (Fnizer, B, ii. 346 full.). At the same time animals are 
sometimee bm-nt in a bond re : e.g. equirrols, cats, foxes, &e. (8. B. ii. 283). 
The eipianation of Miinnhardt, adopted by Mr. Fraier, ia tlist they wera 
com-apirits burnt as a chann to secure sunshine and vegetation. If Ibe 
foiPB were uver really let loose among the fields, damage might ocea- 
sionally be done, and stories might arise like that of Carfeoli, or even 
laws forbidding a dangerous practice. 

' In CI.L. 315 this mark ia confuted with those of the agrd. 

' The letters on also appear In a fras;ment of a lo-'t note in Esq. 

Hommsen qnotes Ovid, Fasti, 4. 775, and TibuU. a. 5. 81 for the idea of an 

aimtts pastorvm beginning on this day. I ctin find no explanation of it, 

' astronomical or other. Dion. Hal. i. 83 calls the day the btginning of 

aia^Bg, which it certainly was not. 

' For the form of the word see Mommsen, C. I. L. 315. (In Tarro, I. L. 
6. 15, it Is Falilia.) Freller-Joi dun. i. 416. 

' 'PuJiliatiim privata <|uam piiblica sunt.' Varro, ap Schol. inPersinm, 
I. 75. See on Conipitiilia, below, p. 279. 
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the two; lines 721-734 deal with the urban festival, 735- 
with the rustic. The explanations which follow deal with 
both. Pales, the deity (apparently both masculine and 
femiiiiue ') whose name the festival bears, was, like Faunus, 
a common deity of Italian pasture land. A Palatium was said 
by Varro to have been named after Palea at Reate, in the heart 
of the Sabine hill-counlry- ; and though this may not go for 
much, the character of the Paiilia, and the fact that Pales 
ia called ruslicola, paslorida, sUvicola, &c, are sufficient to 
show the original non-urban character of the deity. He 
(or she) was a shepherd's deity of the simplest kind, and 
survived in Borne as little more than a name ^ &om the oldest 
times, when the earliest invaders drove their cattle through 
the Sabine mountains. Here, then, we seem to have a clear 
example of a rite which was originally a rustic one, and 
survived as such, while at the same time one local form of it 
was kept up in the great city, and had become entangled 
with legend and probably altered in some points of ritual. 
We will take the rustic form first. 

Here we may distinguish in Ovid'a account* the following 
ritualistic acts. 

1. The sheep-fold ° was decked with green boughs and 
a great wreath was hung on the gate : 

Frondibus et fixia docorentur ovilia ramis, 
Et tegat ornatas longa corona forea. 

With this Mannhardt' aptly compares the like concomitants 
of the midsummer fires in North Germany, Scotland, and 
England. In Scotland, for example, befoi'e the bonfii'es were 
kindled on midsummer eve, the houses were decoi'ated with 



' Serv. Georg. 3.1:' Pales . . . dea e! 
Varro, maaeulino genere vocant, ut 1 
proof of the antiquitj of the deit; in 

» £. i. S- 53- 

' There was a flamen FaMualis (Varro, L. L. 7. 45, and Pest, 345I and an 
ofFeriDg TaloiaaT (Fest. 348], connected with a i>iva PufoFiia of the FuUtine, 
who may bave been the urbatt and pontifical form of Falas. 

' Ovid is borne out or supplemented by Tibull. 3. 5. 87 foil. ; Propart. 
4. 4, 75 folt. ; ProbuB on Virg. Qtiirg. 3. i ; DJonya. i. 88, ka. 

' It IB noticeable that ehoep alone ore mentioned iii the ritual as Ovid 

. p. 310. Cp. Frazer, Q. B. ii. 246 foil. 
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foliage brought from the wooda ', Tlie custom of decoration, 
at special seasons, May-i3iiy, midsummer, hai-vest, and ChriBt> 
iiiaa, is even now, with the exception of midsummer, universal, 
and is probably descended from these primitive rites, by which 
our ancestors sought in some mysterious way lo influence the 
working of the powers of vegetation. 

2. At the earliest glimmer of daybreak the shepherd 
purified the sheep. This was done by sprinkling and sweeping 
the fold ; then a file was made of heaps of stmw, olive- 
branches, and laurel, to give good omen by the crackling, and 
tlu-ough this appai'ently the shepherds leapt, and the flocks 
were driven ". For this we have, of course, numerous parallels 
from all parts of the world. Burning sulphur was also used : 

Cnerolei fiant vivo de sulfure fiimi 
Tactnque fmnaati aulfure balet otis'. 

3. After this the shepherd brought offerings to Pales, of 
whom there may perhaps have been in the farmyard a rude 
image made of wood ' ; among these were baskets of millet 
and cakes of the same, pails of milk, and other food of appro- 
priate kinds. The meal which followed the shepbei-d himself 
appears to have shared with Pales ^ Then he prays to the deity 
to avert all evil from himself and his flocks ; whether he or 
they have unwittingly trespassed on sacred ground and caused 
the nymphs or fuuni to fly from human eyes ; or have dis- 
turbed the sacred fountains, and used branches of a sacred tree 
for secular ends. In these petitions the genuine spii'it of Italian 

' Chambfra' Jovrnal, July, 1843. For tlio L'uetom in London, Brand, Fop. 
Anliquitia, p. 301. 

' So I understand Ovid : but in line 74a in mediii focis might rather 
indioate a fire in the air.um of the houae, and so Hannlmrdt takes it. In 
th&t oiHS the fire over which they li-apod (line 805) was made later on in 
the Peretnony. 

* Op. Horn. Od. aa. 481 O'l" 9itiai', yinii, KaxHr a«oi, olfft Si /loi mJp, 
'O^pa Qtttitaoi fiiyapov. 

' Tibull. a. 5. a8 ' Et facta agresti lignea Falce Pales.' Tib. aeeiXH here 
to bo transferring a rustic practice of liis own day to the earliest Rorasna 
ofthn Palatine. But he may bo sitiipty indulging his imiiginatiun ; and 
we oannot safely include that wa have here a rude Italian origin of 
anthropomorphic ideas of the gods. 

' OTid, i^OiSli, 4. 743-746, esp. ' dapibua reseefia." We can hardly escape 

the concluaion that the idea of the eummon meal shared 'niUi the goda 

1 genuine Italian one ; it ia found here, in the Terminalia (OviH, 

Fatti, a. 635), and in the worahip of Jupiter. See on Sept. 13 and Feb. as. 
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roligion— the awe of the unknown, the fear of eommitting 
unwittinf;ly some act that may bring down wrath upon you — 
ia moHt vividly brought out in spite of the Greek touches and 
nunios which are introduced. He then goes on to hia main 
objoct * : 

I'cllc firricul morboH : Tnlennt hominesqiie gregesqne^ 

Kt valfant vigilos, proTid* torba, cane*. 
• • • ■ • 

Abhit iniqua famed. Herbae frondesque aapeninti 

(^iiAC4|iif) lavcnt artus, quaeque bibantur, aquae. 
Ubt'm ]>U'iia pn'inain : referat mihi oaaens aera, 

J>i)iitqiio viiim liquido vimina rara sero. 
Sit quo Milax uricN, conccptaque semina conianx 

Kt'ililat, ot ill Htabulo multa sit ugna meo. 
Lannqiift pnivcnint nullas Ineaura puellas, 

Molliri I't atl tuiicraa quamlibet apta maims. 
Qiino prooor ovuiiiout: et noB faciamus ad. annum 

PiiHtoriiiii (lominoo grandia liba Pali. 

TliiH ]>riiyor inust bo said four times over*, the shepherd 
l<)<»kiii{; to tlio oiiHt nnd wotting his hands with the morning 
dow\ Till) poHiiion, tho holy water, and the prayer in its 
mibstanrts though now addressed to the Virgin, have all 
diWiMuidtnl to tlio Catholic Hhopherd of the Gampagna. 

4. '.riittu a bowl is to be brought, a wooden antique bowl 
ai>|mrontly\ tVoiu which milk and purple sapti, L e. heated 
wiius niav bo drunk, until tho drinker fet'ls the influence of the 
tuiiioM, and whon ho is well sot he may leap over the burning 
boM[)H : 

Moxquit por anioiittvfi stipulno crepitantis acervos 
'rrniioia!* oolori strt^mia membra pede^ 

Tilt) l\irilia of tho urlvsi was colobratod in much the same 
way in its main foatuivs ; but tho day was reckoned as the 

» h\\itti, 4. 70,* foil. 

' Foil I' iM uiuittiml : thnv is^ tho ci>mmon number in religions rites. 

' * iViivorMiN ad oi tuii Uio quator, ot vivo }H'rluo rore manus.' Orid may 
)vrhAi«4« bo MNiiig ri^ for fr«^xli wator of any kind ; see H. Ptoter^s note 
V It. 11, p. 7o\ Uut tho virtuo» of dow art^ gn.»at at this time of y«ar (e.g. 
Mhy \la,vV S<Ht Uraiid. iVy, Ant did, and Maniihardt, A. Yr.JP. 31a. F^pys 
ivwiaU that hiM wi(^» wont out togathor May-dow ; Piary, May iol 1669.' 

• 'Hio worvt i«» %\%mfily% in Ovid, f\i*W> 4. 779; cp. IVtron. Soi, 135, and 
i«»'U, ,\, A, lo 7. 

* K^tM Vt\^\^vii\i* haH It ^4 4« 77"^ : 

*l^u««uuo dUiHT ranv^ f\H'ni flammantis acerroa 
IWtoit immttnd\M» obria turba pedm^' 
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birthday of Borne, and doubtless on tliis account it came under 

the influence of priestly organization '. It is connected with 

two other very ancient festivals: that of the Fordicidia and 

that of the ' October horse.' The blood which streamed from 

the head of the horse sacrificed on the Ides of October was 

kept by the Vestals in the Penus Vestae, and mixed with 

. the ashes of the unborn calves burnt at the Fordicidia; and 

j the mixture seems to have been thrown upon heaps of burning 

\ beao'straw to make it smoke, while over the smoke and flames 

r men and women leaped on the Palatine Hill^ The object 

[ was of course purification ; Ovid calls the blood, ashes, and 

straw feirua casta, i. e. holy agents of purification, and adds 

in allusion to their having been kept by the Vestals : 

VeaU dabit ; Vestae munoiB purus eris. 

Ovid bad himself taken part in the rite; had fetched the 

auffimen, and leaped three times through the flames, his 

hands sprinkled with dew from a laurel branch. Whether 

the februa were considered to have individually any special 

significance or power, it is hard to say. Mannhardt, who 

believed the 'October horse ' to be a corn-demon, thought that 

the burning of its blood symbolized the renewal of its life 

in the spring, while the ashes thrown into the fire signified 

the safe passage of the growing crops through the heat of the 

summer"; but about this so judicious a writer is naturally 

not disposed to dogmatize. We can, however, be pretty sure 

that the purification was supposed to carry with it protection 

from evil influences both for man and beast, and also to aid 

the growth of vegetation. The theory of Mannhardt, adopted 

by Mr. Frazer, that the whole class of ceremonies to which the 

' Orid. Fasli, 4. Boi foil. ; Prop. 4. 4. 73 ; Vnrro, li. R. a. i. 9. Mnny 
other refereucea are collected iti Schviegler, R. G. i. 444, note i. The 
tradition mas cortaiiiJj' ao anciont one, and tho pastoral characler of the 
rite ia in keeping witb that of the legend. It is to be noted that the 
aacriflciag priest waa originally the Rex Sacivrum (Dionjs. 1. 83), a fact 
whiah roaj weli carry us back to the earliest Roman nge. 

' Ovid, Fasti, 4. 733 foil. 'Sanguis equi aufflmen erit vituIJque favilla. 
Tertia res durae eulmen inane fabae.' Whether the bonfire viaa burnt 
on the Palatine itself does not seem certain, but it ia a reasonable 
conjecture. 

* He points out (p. 316) that the throwing of bonea or burnt pieces of 
an animal into the flames ia common in northern Europe : hence bonfire 
V boneflre. 
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Parilia cK-arly U-lunsr*. L e. the Easter and Midsummer fires 
.mil Xf-^l-fin^ of ct-ntnil and northern Europe, may best be 
•'Xfilainefl as charms to procure sunshine', has much to be 
««i«i fur it. but dtMM not seem to find any special support in the 
Roman rit«\ 

It may }fc noted in conclusion that a custom of the same 
kintl. and one |K*rhap.s connected with a cult of the sun^ 
tofjk |>Iaci* not far from Rome, at Mount Soracte ; at what time 
«>f y**dr we do not know. On this hill there was a worship 
of Ap<»Ilo Soranus\ a local deity, to which was attached 
a kind of ^uibl of worshippers called Hirpi Sorani. or wolves 
of Sr»ranuH * ; and of these we may guess, from the legend 
told of thi'ir origin, that in order to avert pestilence, &c., they 
dresso<l or }>ehaved themselves like wolves \ Also on a parti- 
cular day, perhaps the summer solstice, these Hirpi ran 
through the flanu'!4, ' super ambustam ligni struem ambulantes 
non aduruntur'f'and on this account were excused by asenatus 
consul turn from all military or other service. A striking 
paralhd with this la»t feature is quoted by Mannhardt, from 
Mysore, where the Ilarawara are degraded Bralimins who 
act as priests in harvest-time, and make a living by running 
through the flames unhurt with naked soles : but in this case 
there seems to be no animal representation. Mannhardt tries 
to expUiin the Hirpi as dramatic representations of the Corn- 
wolf or vegetation spirit ^ On the other hand, it is possible 
to consider them as survivals of an original clan who worshipped 



' A. W. F, 316 ; Fraswr, G. B. ii. 274 foil. 
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wa!«, wo do not know. Apollo hero hnd no doubt a Graeoo-Etmscan 
i>riKin. Dcocko {Faliskcr, 93^ thinks of Dis Pater or Yediovia; quoting 
S4>rviiis' account and explanation of the oult. That the god was Sabinei 
not KtruHonn, is shown by tho word hirpL 

* Or of Soracte, if Soranus = Soractnus (Deecke). 

^ Sorv. I.e. tolls the aotiological legend. Cp. Flin. N.H. 7. 11. It has 
Uhmi doalt with fully by Mannhardt, A. W, F. 318 foil. 

• Piin. I.e. ; Varro vap. Sorr. l.c.) asserted that they used a salvo for 
thoir f(H>t which protected them. The same thing ia said, I believe, of the 
Ilarawnra in India. 

^ According to Strabo, p. 326, this fire-ceremony took plaee in the 
provo of Fon»nia, at the foot of the hill. Feronia may have been a com- 
or hant'i^t-doity, and of this Mannhardt makes all be can. We may at 
loaat guess tlwt the rite took place at Midsummer. 
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the wolf as a totem ^; a view adopted by Mr. Lang', who 
compares the ^ear-maidens of Ai-temis at Bi-aurou in Attica. 
But the last word has yet to be said about these obscure 
animalistic rites. 



IX Kal. Mai. (Apr. 23). FP (Caeb.) IP (Maff.) 

F (Pbaen.)* 

VEIN[ALIA] (cAKB.) VIN[ALIA1 (maff. praen. esq.) 

Praen. has a mutilated note beginning io[vi], and ending 

with [OUM LATIKI BELLO PBEMEJBENTUB A BUTULIS, QUIA 
XEZEMTIUS BEX £TBns[co]BnM PACISCEBATUB, SI SUBSIDIO 
YENIS8ET, OMNIUM AMNOBUM VINI FRUCTUM. (Cp. FestuS, 

65 and 374, where it appears that libations of all new 
wine were made to Jupiter.) 

YENEBI (caeb.) 

[VJEKBBI EBUC. [eXTb]a POBTAM COLLIn[am]. (aBV.) 

This day was generally known as Yinalia Priora, as distin- 
guished from the Yinalia Bustica of August 19. Both days 
weriB believed to be sacred to Venus * ; the earlier one, according 
to Ovid, was the foundation-day of the temple of Venus Erycina, 
with which he connected the legend of Aeneas and Mezentius. 
But as both Varro and Verrius are agreed that the days were 
sacred, not to Venus but to Jupiter *, we may leave the legend 
alone and content ourselves with asking how Venus came into 
the connexion. 

The most probable supposition is that this day being, as 

^ Cp. the cult of Zeus Lykaios in Arcadia ; Farnell, CuUs qf t?ie Greek 
States, i. 41. 

' Myth,, RitucUf and Religion, ii. 212. 

' This peculiar notation is common to this day and Aug. 19 (the Yinalia 
Bustica), and to the Feralia (Feb. 21). See Introduction, p. 10. 

* Ovid, FasU, 4. 877, asks : * Cur igitur Veneris festum Yinalia dicant, 
Quaeritis?' 

* Varro, L, L. 6. x6 ; Fest 65 and 374. The latter gloss is : ' Yinalia 
diem festum habebant, quo die vinum novum lovi libabant.' Ovid, Fasti, 
4. 899, after telling the Mezentius story (alluded to in the note in Praen.), 
addjs 

Dicta dies hinc est Yinalia: Inppiter illam 
Yindicat, et festis gaudet inesse suis. 
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Ovid implies, the dies natalis of one of the temples of Venus ', 
the Vinalia also came to be considered as sacred to the goddess. 
The date of the foundation was iSi B.C., exactly at a time when 
many new worships, and especially Greek ones, were being 
introduced into Rome'. That of the Sicilian Aphrodite, under 
the name of Venus, seems to have become at once popular with 
its Gmecws rilua and lasdvia waior^ ; and the older connexion 
of the festival with Jupiter tended henceforward to disappear. 
It must be noted, however, that the day of the Yinalia Bustica in 
August was also the dies natalis of one if not two other temples 
of Venus', and one of these was as old as the year aa 293. 
Thus we can hardly avoid the conclusion that there was, even 
at an early date, some connexion in the [lopular mind between 
tlie goddess and wine. The explanation is perhaps to be found 
in the fact that Venus was specially a deity of gardens, and 
therefore no doubt of vineyards '. An interesting inscription 
from Pompeii confirms this, and attests the connexion of Venus 
with wine and gardens, as it is written on a wino-jar ° : 

PRESTA MI aiNCERu[M] ITA TE AMET QUE 
CU9T0DIT OI{Xd[m] VESUS, 

The Vinalia, then, both in April and August, was really and 
originally sacred to Jupiter. The legendary explanation is 
given by Ovid in 11. 877-900. "Whatever the true explanation 
may have been, the fact can be illustrated from the ritual 
employed ; for it was the Flamen Dialis ' who ' vindemiam. 
auspicatus est,' i.e. aft«r sacrificing plucked the first grapes. 
Whether this auspicatio took place on either of the Vinalia has 
indeed been doubted, for even August 19 would hardly seem 

' Ovid, Fasti, 4. 871 

Teinpla frequeutari Collinae proxima portae 
Nuac decat ; a Slcula nomina colle teneiit. 
He seems to buve confused this temple y/ith that on the Capitol (Aust, 
de Aedibua, 23). 
' Liv. 40. 34, 4. 

' Aufit, ib.p.24. Tarro wroteasatire ' Vinaliairt/jJii^poBioiW,' Plutarch 
(Q. R. 45) confuf^en Tinnlia and Veneialia. 

' Festua, 964 and 365 ; in the Vallis Murcia (or Circus masimns;, and 
the lucus Libitinae. (In a6$, xiii Kal. Sept. shuuld be xiv.) For the 
date of the former temple, 393 b. c, Lir. lo. 31. 9. 
' Varro, R. R. r. i ; Fust. 265 ; Preiler- Joidan, i. 441. 

L. iv. =7,6. 

ro, L, L. 6. j6. See Mylh. Lex. B. v, luppiter, 704 foil. 
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^1 to suit the ceremony Yarro describes' ; but the fact that it was 
^P performed by the priest of Jupiter is sufficient for our purpose. 
Of this day, April 23, we may guess that it was the one on 
wliich the wine-skins were first opened, and libations from 
them made to Jupiter. These are probably the libations about 
which Plutarch ' asks ' Why do they pour much wine from the 
temple of Venus on the Veneralia ' {i. e. Vinalia) ? The same 
libations are attested by Verrius : ' Vinalia diem festum babe- 
bant quo die vinum novum lovi libabant'^ After the libation 
the wine waa tasted, aa we learn from Pliny* ; and it seems 
probable that it was brought from the country into Rome for this 
purpose only a few days before. Varro has preserved an in- 
teresting notice which he saw posted in vineyards at Tusculum ; 
'In Tusculanis hottis {M8S, sortia) eat scriptum : 'Vinum no- 
vum ne vehatur in urbem ante quam vinalia kalentur" ; Le. 
wine-growers were warned that the new wine was not to be 
brought into the city until the Vinalia bad been proclaimed on 
the Nones, It must, however, be added that this notice may 
have had reference to the Vinalia in August ; for Verrius, 
if he is rightly reported by Paulus', gives August 19 as the 
day on which the wine might be brought into Rome. Paulus 
may be wrong, and have confused tho two Vinalia ' ; but in 
that case we remain in the dark as to what was done at the 
Vinalia Bustica, unless indeed we explain it as a rite intended 
to secure the vintage that was to follow against malignant 
influences. This would seem to be indicated by Pliny (U. N. 
18, 284), where he classes this August festival with the 
fiobigalia and Floralia *, and further on quotes Varro to prove 

' Mommsen, C.I.L, 336. Vindemia is the grape-harveBt. HarlmaoD, 
fOm, Kai. 13B, diffurit from MommGen oa this point. 
' Q. R. 4S. ' Fost. 65, ' B. If. 18. 387. 

' L. L. 6. 16. Soriis is Mororason'a yeiy probable emendation for aortia of 
he MSS, O. Mtiller has aaaia, tvhich is preferred b; Jordau (Prallei', 
196). ' 364. 

^ Hommaen (C. I. L. 336) thinks that tbore is no mistake in the gloss ; 
I but that the Vinalia Bustica reprosent a Inter and luxurious TaBhitin of 
aUowing a whole year to elapse before tasting the wine, instead of six 
months. Froni the vintage, however {end of September or boginning of 
October), to Auguat 19 is not a whole year. See under August 19. 

' 'Trio narac[ue tempora fructibua motuebant, propter quod instituerunt 

ferias difisque featos, Robigalia, Floralia, Vinalia." That the Vinalia here g 

_ refeired to is the August one is clear, not only from the order of the ^^^^^| 

^L words, but from what follows, dowu to (be end of sec. 389. Sees. 2S^ ^^^^^^| 
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that its object was to appease the storms (i. e. to be espected in 
September), 

Ab regards thfl connexion of the vine-cilture with Jupiter, 
it should be observed that the god is not spoken of as Jupiter 
Liber, but aimply Jupiter ; and though the vine was certainly 
introduced into Italy from Greece, we need not assume that 
Dionysus, coming with it, was from the beginning attached 
to or identified with Jupiter, The gift of wine might naturally 
be attributed to the great god of the air, light, and heat; the 
Flamen Dialis who 'vindcmiam auspieatus eat' was not the 
priest of Jupiter Liber j nor does the aetiological legend, in 
which the Latins avoid the necessity of yielding their first- 
fi-utts to the Etruscan tyrant Mezentius by dedicating them 
to Jupiter, point to any other than the protecting deity of 
Latium '. 

VII Kal. Mai. (April 25). IP. 

[EOBIIGALIA. (cAER, esq. uaff. praen.) 

Note in Praen ; feriae hobioo via claudia ad milliarium t 

JJE BOBIGO FRUMESTIS KOCEAT, 8ACKIFICIDM ET LUDI CUB- 
SORIBUS MAIOHIBUS MINOBIBUBQUE PIUNT. FESTUS EST 
. IjUIA PROXIUUS SUFGlllOB MEBE- 



Eobigo means red rust or mildew which attacks cereals when 
the ear is beginning to be formed ', and which is better known 
and more dreaded on the continent than with us. This 
destructive disease is not caused by the sun's heat, aa Pliny' 

to ood of 288 deal with the Vinslia priora paraiiheiirally ; in 389 Pliny 
returns to the Yinalia altera (or ruttticn), jifter thua clearing the ground 
by making it clear that the April Yinalia ' iiihil ad fructus attineut.' lie 
then quot«>i Vairo to shon that in August the object ia to avert atormH 
Which might damage the vineyards, Monimacn, C.J.L. 336, eeeniti to 
me to have misread this passage. 

' Ovid, Fasti, 6^^ foil. : the legend was an old one for it is quoted by 
Mttorob. {SaL 3. 5. 10) from Cato's Origines. See also Hehn, Kidturpflatitm, 
6s foil., who is, however, in error as to the ideutificatiao of Jupiter (Liberj 
nitb Zfis "EkfuBlpies. 

' See Columella, a. la; Plin. N.H.iB.gi; and article, 'Mildew,' ln.&i(^J. 
Srii. For the botanical character of thia parasite see Worthington Smith's 
Uiseasea 0/ Field and Garden Crops, chs, si and 23 ; and Hugh Macmillan's 
iJiKe Teachings from Xaiure, p. lao foU. 

' N U, 18. 973: cp. 154. Pliny thought it chiefly the result of dea 
'~'ldcii>, German mehlWaii), and was not wholly wrong. 
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tells 1X8 was the notion of some Italians, but by damp acting in 
conjunction with a certain height of temperature, as Pliny 
himself in fact explains it. 

Kobigus' is the spirit who works in the mildew ; and it bas 
beea conjectnred that he was a form or indigitation of Mai's', 
since Tertullian tells us that ' Marti et Eobigini Numa ludos 
instituit". Thia is quite consistent with all we know of the 
Mai's of the farm -worship, who is invoked to avert evil simply 
hecanse he can he the creator of it '. The same feature is found 
in the w^orahip of Apollo, who had at Rhodes the cult-title 
tpvei&ios\ or Apollo of the blight, as elsewhere ho is Apollo 
Sminthcus, i.e. the power that can bring and aldo avert the 
pest of field-mice. 

HobiguB had a grove of his own at the fifth milestone on the 
Via Claudia ; and Ovid relates in pretty verses how, as he was 
I'eturuing from Nomentum (doubtless by way of bis own 
gardens, which wore at the junction of the Via Claudia with 
the Via Flaminia near the Milvian bridge"), he met the 
Flamen Quirtnalis with the exia of a dog and a sheep to offer 
to the god '. Ho joined the procession, which was apparently 
something quite new to him, and witnessed the ceremony, 
noting the meri patera, the turis acerra, and the rough linen 
napkin', at the priest's right hand. He versiiied the prayer 
which he heard, and which is not unlike that which Cato 
directs the husbandman to address to 3Iars in the lustration of 
the farm ' : 

Aspera Robigo, pare 
Et tiemat in sum 

' The masc. i 
Hobigo, bat is 

Jordan, ij. 44, Qora a. 

' IsdigitatiuD is tlie fixing of tlie local action of a god Ifl be invoked, by 
means of his name, if I iinileratand rightly Eeifferacheid's view aa given 
by E. Peter in Mylh. Lex. e. v. Indigitamenta, p. 137. TJie priest of tlie 
liobigalla was the flamea Quirioulis : Quirinu^ is ouo form of Mara. 

* da BpKtatmlis, 5. 

* Cato, B. R. 141 i Proller-Jordnn, i. 340. 

* Strabo, 613; see Boseher, Apollo and ifars, p. 63. 'Epvaifiiimjiiildtw, 
of whicli SpvSiB'} is the Rliodian form. 

' See HommBdn's ingenious eiplaaation ia C I.t. 316, 
' I\ati, 4. 901 toll. Tho victims had been slain at Rome and in the 
morning ; and were offered at tLe grove later in tlie day (see Marq. 184). 
' 'VilllB mantele botutlB (cp. Serv. Aen. 13. i6g]. 
■ R.Ii. 141, 
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Ta aU sideriboi caeli nntrita neimdi 
CreK«re. dam fijAt Cdcibus aptay niiai. 



Farce, pr«ci?r. seabruque maniu a mcaubiis safer, 
Xeve noce eoltis : posse noccre aafc est, &e. 

Ovid then asked the flamen why a dog — nova vieHma — ^was 
sacrificed, and was told that the dangerous Dog-star was in the 
ascendant * : 

Est Canis, Icariam dicont, qao sidere mofeo 

Tosta sitit tellus, praecipitorqae ae^ea. 
Pino cane sidereo canis hie imponitor araOi 

Et qoare per«at, nil nisi nomen habet. 

In this, however, both he and the priest were certainly 
mistaken. Sirius does not rise, but disappears on April 25, at 
sunset ; and it is almost certain that the sacrifice of the dog 
had notliing to do with the star. The real meaning of the 
choice of victim was unknown both to priest and poet: but 
modern research has made a reasonable attempt to recover it '. 

We are told ' of a sacrifice of reddish sucking whelps^ and of 
augury made from their extOy which must have been closely 
connected with the Eobigalia, if not (in later times at least) 
identified with it. Originally it was not on a fixed day, as 
is proved by an extract from the commentarii pontificum quoted 
by Pliny ^ ; but it is quite possible that for convenience, as the 
roligio of the urbs got more and more dissociated &om the 
Agriculture in which it had its origin, the date was fixed for 
April 25 — the rites of the Eobigalia being of the same kind, 
and the date suitiible. The whelps were red or reddish ; and 
from the language of Festus, quoting Ateius Capito, we gather 

^ So wo may perhaps translate quo sidere moto: but Oyid certainly 
thouglit the star rose (,of. 904). Harimann explains Ovid's blunder by 
roforonce to Serv. Qeorg. i. 218 {Rom. KcU, 193). See also H. Peter, ad loc. 

^ Munnhardt, Afylh, Forsch. 107 foil. 

* FohIus, 285 ; Paul. 45. It was outside the Porta Catularia, of which, 
unluckily, nothing is known. 

* N, II. 18. 14 * Ita est in commentariis pontificum : Augurio canario 
agendo dies constituantur priusquam frumenta vaginis exeont et ante- 
quam in vaginas porvoniant.' For * et antequam ' we should perhaps read 
* nee antequam. ' The vagina is the sheath which protects the ear and from 
which it eventually protrudes ; and it seems Chat in this stage, which in 
Italy would occur at the end of April or beginning of May, the corn is 
peculiarly liable to * rust.' (So Virg. Qeorg. i. 151 * Ut mala cttfwios Esset 
robigo': i. e. the stalks including the vagina.) See Hugh Macmillan, 
op. cit. p. 121. 
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that this colour was supposed to resemble that of the c 
ripe: 'Bufae canea immolabantur, ut iniges flavescentes ad matu- 
ritatem perducerentur ' (p. 285). We should indeed naturally 
have expected that the rufoua colour -was thought to resemble 
the red mildew, as Mannhardt explains H; ' j but we do not know 
for certain that these puppies were offered to Kobigus. In any 
case, however, we may perhaps see in them an animal represen- 
tation of the com, and in the rite a piece of ' sympathetic 
magic ' '', the object of which was to bring the com to its 
golden perfection, or to keep off the robigo, or both. If we 
knew more about the dog-offering at the grove of Robigus, 
we might find that it too, if not indeed identical with the 
augurium, had a similar intention. 

The red mildew was at times so temble a scourge that the 
Robigalia must in early Rome, when the population lived 
on the corn grown near the city, have been a festival of very 
real meaning. But later on it became obscured, and gave way 
to the races mentioned in the not« in the Praeneatine calendar^, 
and under the later empire to the Christian iitania tnaior, the 
original object of which was also the safety of the crops*. The 
25th is at present St. Murk's day. 

IV Kal. Mai. {Apr. 28). K*. 

LOEDI FL0e[ae] (cAER.) LDDl FLOb[ae]. (maFF, IKAElf,) 

T NoN. Mai. (Mat 3). C. 

FLORAE (VEN.). 

On the intervening days were also ludi (0. I. L. 317), 

Xote in Praen. (Apr, z8): eodem die aedis flosae, quae 

rebus floliescehdib fraeest, dedicata est pbofter ste- 

eilitatem frugum. 

' Myth. Fomch, 106. Mr. Frazar (ff. B, ii. 59 r cp. i. 306) takes the other 
view of this and aimitiiT Bnurifli^es, but nlth some hesitation. 

* It must be confessed that the oceunence of red colour in victims 
cannot well ba always espliiined in this way; e.g. the led heifer of the 
Israelites (Nambera xii), and the red oxen of the Egyptians (Plut. Isis and 
Osiria, 31]. But in this rite, occurring so close to the Cerialia, where, as 
we hare seen, Joxea were turned out in the cirims nmximua, the colour of 
the puppiea must have had some meaning in relation to the growing crops. 

' 'Ludi oursoribua maioribus minoribusque.' What thsse were is not 
known : Mommsen, C 1. L. 317. 

* Usener, Religionsgisthiclile, i. 998 foil. 
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This w» not a T^ry ^s^-cci ^esciT:^! and k nof mulEed in 

the Oftleudus in th^xs^ Llt^ ^-^tr vi&kh are believed to 

indicate extx^m^ uii;<i^ui:T -. lis r3s5^'^ 9£«ii» to be as follows: 

in 23S B.C. in cv^n^ei^uvcxv cc & -Seftrs^ the SibyUine Books 

wei« consulted, dJid guues in b:<:-o<2' <4 Flora were held for 

the first time bv pleKean db^^iijes ' : j^^^ « temple wis dedicsted 

to her ad ciry^m m.irimmm oa Apetl r> cf dut 3near'. There 

serins to be a cen^u ^^^:>ei.:-je ^«cv*c^ea ihe ^Mounts of the 

institution of the Klv>rilijb &2d the C^»liL Dearth was the 

alleged cause in «eiftch cas«: : asd ihie poisZikiii of the temple of 

Flon near that of Oes>?«s : the fxxir^tkvi by pK^Kian msgistntes, 

in this cas«» the two PuVlx'ii \ whx« ^ sicdiles wc<« able lo speaad 

l^urt of the fines e:Lacted frvcx c^6krlti:i^ h^viers of ^gftr fmbUcms 

on this object ^ : and the cv^arsv oharwter of the ^unes as Ovid 

deseiibes them, all seem to show that the foondatioii was 

a plebeian one. like that of the O^cialia '. 

Then^ may. hovrevex. have be^^i so^ii&tiLing in the naftnre of 
ludi before this date and at the saooe tin^e c^ ynr- bat not of 
a i«gular or public character. Flori was W\V!«id doobt an old 
Italian deity \ probably clKX$»rly tvlated to Cei>as and Vemis. 
There was a Flamen Floialis of very old standing* ; and Flora 
is one of the deitios to whom piacula we^v o5ci«d by the Fntres 

This- is^ I think, the o&K «»e iu whi.^ a c<i:v nien ia luoid bj tlie 
fltjor^r-ri «xri* •A.-r«j*jstf iaiinoi hf w*^i«i lo a Grtc^ cH^; bat tlie 
cU*r»rtcJis.iis of Flcni aw so Uk* thc*f of Vecc* that ia ibe IwaMr, m 
in the Un^r, Apbi»iiite m*y W <s»«*iea. TVp j:um$ a» evmnnlly 
c rsaJiixed h*d p^-ints in eonixnon wiUx ii» euii 0/ Aphn.^i«^ at Hienpolis 
Viieian. 3w i^r- 49: TarDeU. .V». iL t^s^ : *ttd is i* «vnh wxms that 
thcir <Uie .173 »- c. i* subK^uen: to ibe Sjritn «r. Up to that time 
the eime* wew m-« r«:ular ox annual ^^v:d. Tjsr^ 5. a^ . 

• Kebis ad mJI^ : Orid. ib. v. ^7 : Fc^xsk :r3^ pcv^alOrmeiwr, calls 

'^ S^ST^-^SI which he dia^ * piciu,^ rf the mirf^i«^g«£tb; 

i V The same mean& 
' ! 2^^^P* *• ^ I,, s. T now. Th«» ir»» s Stbtn* mcnth Unali* 
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Arvales' — a list be^nning witti Jnnus and ending with Veatu. 
There is no doubt, then, that there wds a Flora-cult in Bonis 
long befoi-e the foundation of the temple and the games in 
238; and though, its oharacter may have changed under the 
influence of the Sibylline books, we may l^e able to glean some 
particulars as to its original tondency. 

In the account of Ovid and from other hints we gather— 
I. That indecency was let loose' at any rate on the original, 
day of the ludi {April j8\ which were in later times extended 
to May 3. The numon of Flora, saya Ovid, was not strict. 
Drunkenness was the order of the day, and the usual results 
followed : 

EbriuH sd durum formosae limen aralcae 
Cantat: habeut unctoe moUia wrta comae. 

The prostitute of Rome hailed this as their feast-day, as well 
as the Vinalia on the 23rd ; and if we may trust a at«ry told 
by Valerius Maxim us ', Cato the younger withdrew from the 
theatre rather than behold the mimae unclothe themaelves, 
though he would not interfere with the custom. Flora herself, 
like Acca Larentia, was said by late writers to have been 
a harlot whose gains enabled her to leave money for the ludi'. 
These characteristics of the festival were no doubt developed 
under the influence of luxury in a large city, and grew still 
more objectionable under the Empire'. But it is difGcult to 
believe that such practices would have grown up as they did 
at this particular time of year, had there not been some previous 
customs of the kind existing before the ludi were regularly 
instituted. 

z. We find another curious custom belonging to the last 
days of the ludi, which became common enough under the 
Empire", but may yet have bad an origin hi the cult of Flont. 

' Henien, Ada Fralr. An. 146. 

' Ot. 5. 331 foil ' Volt sua plebeio Baer.n pntere choro." 

' Val. Max. 3, 10. 8. Steuding in Myth. Lex. haa oddly misunderstood 
this pBfSdge, making Tnl. Max. write of thia cu&tonl iis an amiunt one. 
irhereaa ha clearly implies the opposite. It was no doubt the reliu 
of Bome rade couDtry pra'tice, degenei'ated under tlie inflaeuce of 
city life. 

' Laetnntiua, De/alsa tcligloiu, i. ao. 

' Aug. Civ. Dei, ii. 27. 
PriedlBoderon Marlinl, 8. 67. 4, • - 
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Hares and goats were let loose in the Circus MazimiB cm these 
days. Ovid asks Flora : 

Cur til» pro libyda dmdimtiir reto' 
Imbellea capraae aoUiatasque lepns? 

and gets tiie answer : 

Non sibi, respondit, sQtm 
AiTsqiie posnafci non adwiiwla 

If we take this answer as at least appropriate, we may add to 
it the reflection that hares and goats are prolific anim^la ^nd 
also that they are graminiTorous. Flora as a goddess of 
fertility and hloom could have nothing in common with fierce 
camiTora. Bat we are also reminded of the foxes that were 
let loose in the Circus at the Ceiialia^ and mav see in these 
beasts as in the foxes animal representations of the spirit of 
fertility. 

3. Another custom is possibly significant in something the 
same way. From a passage in Persius we learn that yetches. 
beans, and lupines were scattered among the people in the 
circus \ The conmientators explain this as meaning that they 
were thrown simply to be scrambled for as food ; and we know 
that other objects besides eatables were thrown on «imil^y 
occasions, at any rate at a later time\ But it is noticeable 
that among these objects were medals with obscene representa- 
tions on them ; and putting two and two together it is not 
unreasonable to guess that the original custom had a meaning 
connected with fructification. Dr. Mannhardt* has coUected 
a Tery large number of examples of the practice of sprinkling 
and thro¥ring all kinds of grain, including rice, peas, beans, ftc, 
from all parts of the world, in the marriage rite and at the 
birth of children ; amply sufficient to prove that the custom is 
symbolic of fertility. Bearing in mind the time of year, the 
nature of Flora, the character of the April rites generally, and 

* H. Peter t^kes this to mean that they were let loose firom a net and 
hnnted into it again. See note ad loc. 5. 371. 

' See above, p. 77. 

' Sat 5. 177 : Vigila et cicer ingere large 

Bixanti populo, nostra at Floralia possint 
Apriei meminisse senes. — Cp. Hor. So/, a. 3. i8a. 

* FriedUnder, Sittengesckickte, ii. a86 ; and his note on Martial, 8. 78. 

* Kind, M. Kom, 351 foil. 
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^P the occurrence of the women's cult of the Bona Dea on May i, 
H viz. one of the days of the ludi, we may perhapa conjecture 
that the custom in question was a very old one — far older than 
the oi^anized games— and had reference to the fertility both 
the earth and of man himself *, 
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Tekiae Latikae. 

A brief account may be here given of the great Latin festival 
which usually in historical times took place in April. Though 
it was not held at Rome, but on the Alban Mount, it was under 
the direct supervision of the Koman state, and was in reality 
a Boman festival. The consuls on their entrance upon ofhce on 
the Ides of March had to fix and announce the date of it ^ ; 
and when in 153 b, c. the day of entrance was changed to 
January 1, the date of the festival does not seem to have been 
changed to suit it. The consuls must be pi-esent themselves, 
leaving apraefcdus urbi at Rome ' ; or in case of the compulsory 
absence of both consuls a dictator might be appointed Feriamm 
Zatinarum causa. Only when the festival was ovei- could they 
leave Rome for their provinces. 

It was therefore a festival of the highest importance to the 
Boman state. But the ritual will show that it must in fact 
have been much older than that state as wo know it in historical 
times ; it was a common festival of the most ancient Latin 
communities ', celebrated on the lofty hill which arose in their 
midst, where dwelt the great protecting deity of their race. At 
what date Rome became the presiding city at the festival we 
do not know. The foundation of the temple on the hill was 

' Another poiat that may striko the reader of Ovid ia the wearing of 
parti-colourcd dreaa on these days {5. 355 ; cp. Martial, 5. 33) — 
Cur tanien ut dantur vestes Cerialibus ntbaa, 
Sic haec eat oultu versicolors deceos? 
" Flora antrwers him doubtfully. Was thig a practice of comparatively lat* 
date ? Sea Priodlftnder, .Sitlengeachichle ii. =75. 

* Mommsen inC.i'.L.Ti.p.455(TMbularor. Lat.). The day was March 15 
from B.C. 939 to 153; in earlier times it had been frequently cbaDged. 
I Sob Hommaen, Chron. p. 63 foil. 

' On thia office and its connexion wilh the/en<M see Vigiienui, Easaisur 
' thidoire de la praefixima urbis, p. 37 foil. 

I * Flin. H.Ii'. 3. 69 ; Dionys. 4. 49. The difficult questions arising out < 
L the numbers given by these authorities are d scusscd by Boloch, Ituiiscli 
I fiund, 17S foil., and Mommsen in Eermes, vol. svii. 49 foil. 
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ascribed to the Tarquinii, and this tradition seems to be borne 
out by the character of the foundations discovered there, which 
resemble those of the Capitoline templet No doubt the 
Tarquinii may have renovated the cult or even given it an 
extended significance ; but the *Eoman pi^esidency must con- 
jecturally be placed still further back. Perhaps no festival, 
Greek or Roman, carries us over such a vast period of time as 
this ; its features betray its origin in the pastoral age, and it 
continued in almost uninterrupted grandeur till the end of the 
third century a. d., or even later'. 

The ritual as known to us was as follows'. When the 
magistrates or (their deputies) of all the Latin cities taking part 
had assembled at the temple, the^Roman consul offered a libation 
of milk, while the deputies from the other cities brought sheep, 
cheeses, or other such offerings. But the characteristic rite 
was the slaughter of a pure white heifer that had never felt 
the yoke. This sacrifice was the duty of the consul, who 
acted on behalf of the whole number of cities. When it was 
concluded, the fiesh of the victim was divided amongst all the' 
deputies and consimied by them. To be left out of this 
common meal, or sacrament, would be equivalent to being 
excluded from communion with the god and the Latin league, 
and the desire to obtain the allotted flesh is more than once 
alluded to*. A general festivity followed the sacrifice, while 
oscilla, or little puppets, were hung from the branches of trees 
as at the Paganalia ^ As usual in Italy, the least ovei*sight in 
the ceremony or evil omen made it necessary to begin it all 
over again ; and this occasionally happened \ Lastly, during 
the festival there was a truce between all the cities, and it 



^ Aust, in Myth. Lex, s. v. luppiter, p. 689. 

* C. I,L. vi. 2oai. 

' Condensed from the account given by Aust, 1. c. See also Pi-eller- 
Jordan, i. aio foil. The chief authority is Dionys. 4. 49. 

* e. g. Liy. 39. i, 37. 3, in which cases some one city had not received 
its portion. The result was an instauraiioferiarum. 

' ^ See below, p. 294 (Feriae Sementivae). Tiie meaning of the oscilla 
was not really known to the later Romans, who freely indulged in con- 
jectures about them. Macrob. i. 7. 34 ; Serv. Georg. a. 389 ; Paul. lai. 
My own belief is that, like the bullae of childi'en, they were only one of 
the many means of averting evil influences. 

* See the passage? of Livy quoted above, and add 40. 45 (on account of 
a storm) ; 41. 16 ^a failure on the part of Lanuvlum). 
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would soeni lliat the alliance between Rome and the Latins \yas 
yearly renewed on the day of the Fei'iae '. 

Some of the leading characteriatius of the Italian Jupiter will 
be oonsideretl further on'. But this festival may teach us that 
we are here in the presence of the oldest and finest religioua 
conception of the Latin race, which yearly acknowledges its 
common kinship of blood and seals it by partaking in the 
common meal of a sacred victim, thus entering into communion 
with the god, the victim, and eaeli other". The offerings are 
characteristic rather of a pastoral than an agricultural ago, and 
suggest an antiquity that is fidly confii-med by the ancient 
utensils dug up on the Alban Mount *. As Helbig has pointed 
out, the absence of any mention of wine proves that the origin 
of the festival must be dated earlier than the introduction of 
the grape into Italy, The white victim may be a reminiscence 
of some primitive white breed of catUa The common meal 
of the victim's flesh is a survival from the age when cattle were 
sacred animals, and were never slain except on the solemn 
annual occasions when the clan renewed its kinship and its 
mutual obligations bya solemn 3ac^ame^t^ 

As Eome absorbed Latium, so Jupiter Laiiaris gave way 
before the gi'eat god of the Capitol, who is the symbol of the 
later victorious and imperial Kome ; but the god of the Alban 
hill and his yearly festival continued to i-ecall the early shai'e 
of the Latins in the rise of iheir leading city, long after the 
population of their towns had been so terribly thinned that 
some of them could hardly find a surviving member to represent 
them at the festival and take their portion of the victim ". 



Hacrob. t. 



I quondam indutine inter populi 
1 ineboari bellum decebaL' 

' See under Sept. 13. 

' For tha characteriBtics and mean 
see especially EobertBon Smith, Eeligio 

* Helbig, Die Italiker in der Poebcne, ^i 
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boc est Latinarum aoleinne concipitm", 
nee Latinarum tempore, quo publice 
Bomanum Latinoaque fiiiuatjie aunt, 
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MENSIS MAIUS. 

Was the name of this month taken from a deity Mala, 
or had it originally only a signification of growing or increasingy 
such as we might expect in a word derived from the same root 
as maioTy maiestas, &c.? The following passage of Macrobius 
will show how entirely the Eoman scholara were at sea in 
their answer to this question ' : 

'Malum Eomulus tertium posuit. De cuius nomine inter 
auctores lata dissensio est. Nam Fulvius Nobilior in Fastis 
quos in aede Herculis Musarum posuit ^ Eomulum dicit post- 
quam populum in maiores iunioresque diuisit, ut altera pars 
consilio altera armis rem publicam tueretur, in honorem 
utriusque partis hunc Malum, sequentem lunium mensem 
uocasse*. Sunt qui hunc mensem ad nostros fastos a Tuscu- 
lanis transisse commemorent, apud quos nunc quoque uocatur 
deus Maius, qui est luppiter, a magnitudine scilicet ac maiestate 
dictus\ Cingius'^ mensem nominatum putat a Maia quam 
Vulcani dicit uxorem, argumentoque utitur quod flamen 
Yulcanalis Kalendis Mails huic deae rem diuinam facit. Sed 
Piso uxorem Vulcani Maiestam non Maiam dicit uocari. 
Contendunt alii Maiam Mercurii matrem mens! nomen dedisse, 
hinc maxime probantes quod hoc mense mercatores omnes 

^ Sat. I. la. i6. ' See above. Introduction, p. ii. 

^ So Varro also {L, L. 6. 33). But Censorinus (De die naiali, 20. a) ex- 
pressly ascribes to Varro the derivation from Maia ; the great scholar 
apparently changed his view. 

* For lup. Mains see Aust, in Myth, Lex. s. v. luppiter, p. 650. 

* This was probably not the early historian Gincius Alimentus, but 
a contemporary of Augustus, Teuffel, Hisl, qf Boman Literature^ sec. 106. 
For the flamen Yolcanalis see on Aug 2^, 
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Maiae pariter Mercurioque sacrifica,nt '. Adfirmant quidam. 
quibus Cornelius Labeo cousentit, banc Maiam cui mense Maio 
res diuina celebratur ten'am esse hoc adeptam nomen a magni- 
tudine, sicuC et Mater Magna in sacris uocatur adsertionemque 
aestimationia suae etiam bine colligunt quod sua praegnans 
ei mactatur, quae bostia propria est terrae. Et Mercuriuiu 
ideo illi in sacrJa adiuugi dicuiit quia uos nascenti homini 
teirae contactu datur, BCimus auteiu Mercurium uocis et 
Bermonis potentem. Auctor est Cornelius Labeo buic Maiae 
id est terrae aedem Kalendis Mails dedicatani sub nomine 
Bonae Deae et eandem esse Bonam Seam et t«rram ex ipso 
I'itu occultiore Bacronim doceri posse eonfirmat, Hauc eandem 
Bonam deam Faunamque et Opem et Fatuam pontificum libris 
indigitari, &c.' 

It is clear from tbis passage tbat the Romans themselves 
were not agreed, either in the case of May or June, that the 
name of the month was derived from a deity. No Roman 
scholar doubted that Martins was derived from Mai's, the 
cbaracteristic god of the Koman race ; but Maia was a deity 
known apparently only to the priests and the learned. Had 
she been a popular one, what need could there have been 
to question so obvious an etymology? And if she were an 
obscure one, how could she have given her name to a month ? 
As a matter of fact Mai-cb is the only month of which we can 
be sure tbat it was named after a god. Even January is 
doubtful, June still more so. The natural assumption about 
this latter word would be that it comes from Juno, more 
especially as we find in Latium the words Jimoiiius and 
Junonalis as names of months". But if Junius came from 
Juno, it must have come by the dropping out of a syllable ; 
and this, in the case of a long and accented o, would be at least 
tmllkely to happen'. Nor can we discover any sufficient 
reason why the month of June should be called after Juno ; 
none at any rale such as accounts for the connexion of Mars 
with the initial month of the year. This is enough to show 

' i.e.ontheldes: auebelow.p. lao. The connesion between Merouriin 
and Uoia Beems to arise eimply from the fact tbat the dedication of tlie 
temple of the former was on the Ides of this montli. 
■ Orid, Fasti, 6. 59 foil. ; Moramaen, Chjon. aiB. 

' The etymulogj was defended by EoBOhor in Fleckeisen's JahrbiKli for 
I 1875, and in his Juno imd Hera, p. 105. 
U 3 
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that the derivation of June from Juno must be left doubtful ; 
and if so, certainly that of May from Maia. In the case of this 
month, not only does the natural meaning of mensis Maius 
suit well as following the mensis Aprilis, but there is no 
cult of a deity Maia which is found throughout the month. 

Any one who reads the passage of Macrobius with some 
knowledge of the Eoman theological system will hardly fail 
to conclude that Maia is only a priestly indigitation of another 
deity, and that the name thus invented was simply taken from 
the name of the month as explained above. This deity was 
more generally known, as Macrobius implies, by the name Bona 
Dea, and her temple was dedicated on the Kalends of May. 

It is difficult to characterize the position of the month 
of May in the religious calendar. It was to some extent no 
doubt a month of purification. At the Lemuria the house was 
purified of hostile ghosts ; the curious ceremony of the Argei 
on the Ides is called by Plutarch the greatest of the purifica- 
tions ; and at the end of the month took place the lustratio 
of the growing crops. We note too that it was considered 
ill-omened to marry in May, as it still is in many parts of 
Europe. The agricultural operations of the month were not 
of a marked character. Much work had indeed to be done 
in oliveyards and vineyards ; some crops had to be hoed and 
cliBaned, and the hay-harvest probably began in the latter part 
of the month. In the main it was a time of somewhat anxious 
expectation and preparation for the harvest to follow ; and this 
falls in fairly well with the general character of its religious 
rites. 

Kal. Mai. (May i.) F. 
lar[ibus]. (yen.) l , (esq.) 

This was the day on which, according to Ovid^, an altar 
and 'parva signa' had been erected to the Lares praestites. 
They were originally of great antiquity, but had fallen into 
decay in Ovid's time : 

Bina gomollonim qtuxerebam signa deonim, 
Yiribus aunosae facta caduca morae^ 

* Fasti, 5. 129 foil. For the doubtful reading Curibus in 131 see Peter, 
ad loc. ; Preller-Jordan, iL 114. 
^ Fa^ 5. 143 ; Plutarch| Quaesi, Rom. 51. 
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Ovidhimself had apparently not seen ths signa, though he Icoked 
for them ; and no doubt he took from Varro the description he 
gives. Thej' had the figure of a dog at their feet ', and, according 
to Plutarch, were clothed in dogs' skins, BothOvid and Plutarch 
explained tho dog as symbolizing their watch over the city ; 
though Plutarch, following, as he says, cei-tain Romans, preferred 
to think of them rather as evil demons searching out and 
punishing guilt like dogs. The mention of the skins is very 
curious, and wo can hardly separate it from the numerous 
other instances in which the images of deities are known 
to have been clothed in the skins of victims sacrificed to them". 
We may indeed fairly conclude that the Lares were chthonic 
deities, and as such were originally appeased, like Hekate in 
Greece ', by the sacrifice of dogs. Wo have already had one 
example _of the dog used as a victim ■". Two others are 
mentioned by Plutarch'; in one case the deity was the 
obscure Genita Mana, and in the other the unknown god of 
the Lupercalia, both of which belong in all probabOity to the 
same stratum of Italian religious antiquity as the Lai-es. 
Whether we should go further, and infer from the use of the 
skins that the Lares were originally worshipped in the form of 
dogs ', is a question I must leave undecided ; the evidence 
is very scanty. Tbei-e is no trace of any connexion with the 
dog in the cult of the Lares domestici ', or Compitales. 

This is also the traditional day of the dedication of a temple 
to the Bona Dea, on the slopes of the Aventine, under a big 
sacred rock. It is thus described by Ovid ' ; 

Est molea nattTa loeo. Res nomina fecit; 
Appellant Saxum. Pars bona inoutis ea out. 

Buic Beimis iastiturat fnistra, quo tempore fratii 
Prima Palatinae signa dedistis avea. 

' This appears on coins of the gens Cnesla ; Colicn, Med. Cons, pi. viii. 
Wiagona, in MyOi. Lex., n.v. Lfties, gives a cut of the coin, on wliii-h ths 
Lares are repreaonted Bitting with a dog between them. See note at tht 
end of this work (Note B) on the further in terprotntion of tbeae coins. 

' See Soberteon Smith, Religion ojthe Semites, 414 foil. 

' Famell, Culls, iL 515. Hekate was certainly a deity of the earth. Cf. 
Flat Q. B.68. ' See on Bobigslia, April 95. 

* QmtsL Horn. 59 and lli ; cf. Romviua ai. 

* So Jevona, Haman Qvestiam, Introduction, xli. 

' De-Marchi, La ReHgiane nella rita domesiica, 48. WIssowa {Mylh, Lex, 
Lares, p. 1873) pi-efers the old interprelatioa, niach as Plutarch gives 
' JiMfi, 5. 149 foil- 
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Templa Patres ilHc ocolos ezosa Tiriles 

Leniter acclivi constituere iugo. 
Dedlcat haec veteris Clausorum nominis herM| 

Virgineo nallum corpora pasaa yiram. 
Livia restituit) ne non imitata maritum 

Esset et ex omni parte secuta yirum. 

The allusion to Eemus fixes the site on the Aventine. The 
date is uncertain * ; so too the alleged foundation by Claudia, 
which may be only a reflection from the story of the part 
played by a Claudia in the introduction of the Magna Mater 
Idaea to Eome*. The temple, as Ovid says> was restored 
by Livia, in accordance with the policy of her husband, also 
at an unknown date. 

Of the cult belonging to this temple we have certain traces, 
wliich also help us to some vague conception of the natura 
of the deity. It should be observed that though in one 
essential particular, viz. the exclusion of men, this cult was 
similar to that of December, it must have been quite distinct 
from it, as the latter took place, not in a temple, but in the 
house of a magistrate cum imperio ^ 

I. The temple was cared for, and the cult celebrated, by 
women only *. There was an old story that Hercules, when 
driving the cattle of Geryon, asked for water by the cave 
of Cacus of the women celebrating the festival of the goddess, 
and was refused, because the women's festival was going 
on, and men were not allowed to use their drinking-vessels ; 
and that this led to the corresponding exclusion of women from 
the worship of Hercules®. The myth obviously arose out 
of the practice. The exclusion of men points to the earth- 

* Aust, De Aedibus sacriSj p. 27. It was apparently before 123 b. 0., when 
a Vestal Virgin, Licinia, added an aedicula, pulvinar, and ara to it (Cic. de 
Domo, 136). 

'' Wissowa, in Pauly's Real-Encyclopddiej s. v. Bona Dea, 690. See above, 
p. 69. 

* See below, under Dec. 3. There can be hardly a doubt that this 
December rite was the one famous for the sacrilegium of Glodius in 6a b. o., 
though Prof. Beesly rashly assumed the contrary in his essay on Clodius 
{Catiline^ Clodiusy and TiberiWj p. 45 note). Plutarch, Cic. 19 and ao; Dio 
Cass. 37. 35. 

* Ovid, 1. c. * oculos exosa viriles.* Cp. Ara AnuU. 3. 637. On this and 
other points in the cult see R. Peter in Myth. Lex,, and Wissowa, 1. c. The 
latter seems to refer most of them to the December rit-e ; but Ovid and 
Macrobius expressly connect them with the temple, Macr. i. la. a5 foil. 

' Propert. 4. 9 ; Macr. i. la. aS. 
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nature of the Bona Dea ; the same was the case iti the worship 
of the Atheniiiii Demeter Thesmophoros. The earth seems 
always to be spiritualized as feminine even among savage 
peoples ', and the reason of the exclusion of men is not difficult 
to conjecture, just as the exclusion of women from the worship 
of Hercules is explained by the fact that Hercules represents the 
male principle in the ancient Roman religion'. 

2. Macrobius' tells us that wine could not be brought into 
the temple suo nomine, but only under the name of milk, and 
that the vase in which it was carried was called mellaritim, 
i.e. a vase for honey. A legend grew up to account for the 
custom, to which we shall refer again, that Faunus had beaten 
his daughter Fauna (i.e. Bona Dea) with a rod of myrtle 
because she would not yield to his incestuous love or drink 
the wine he pressed on her'. This may indicate a survival 
from the time when the herdsman used no wine in sacred ritoa, 
but milk and honey only ; Pliny tells us of such a time ^, and 
his evidence is confirmed by the poets. In any case milk 
would be the appropriate offering to the Earth-mother, and 
it is bard to see why it should have been changed to wine, 
unless it were that life in the city and Greek influence altered 
the character both of the Bona Dea and her worshippers. The 
really rustic deities had milk offered them, e.g. Silvanus, 
Pales, and Ceres. The general inference from this survival 
is that the Bona Dea was originally of the same nature with 
these deities, but lost her rusticity when she became part 
of an organized city worship. 

3, Myrtle was not allowed in this temple ; hence the myth 
that Faunus beat his daughter with a myrtle rod ', But could 

' Trior, PrinUUBe Cullun, ii. a^s foil. 
' See below, p. 143. Lex. Myth. s. v. Hercules, 3258. 
' Mact. 1. c. Plutarch also knew of thia {Quaeat. Bora. 30% 
' Otherwiae in Lactantius, i. aa. 11, and Arnob. 5. 18, where Fauna ia 
, Mid t« have been beaten, because she drank wine ; no doubt a later version. 
I lactantius quotes Sezt. Clodius, a contemporar7 of Cicero. 
I ' S.N.H.8B. See above on ferine Latinae, p. 97. Virg. Eel $.66; Gvorg.j. 
344 ; Aen. 5. 77. In the last passage milk is ofTereil to the infsriae of 
Anchises ; no may note tlie simikiitf of tho cult of Earth-deities and 
of the dead. 
' Plut. Q. R. ao ; Macrob. 1. c. ; Lietnnt. 1. c. The mylh has been es- 
"ained aa Greek (Wissowa, in Pauly, 688), but its peculiar feafure " 
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the exclusion of myrtle by itself have suggested the beating? 
Dr. Mannhardt answers in the negative, and conjectures that 
there must have been some kind of beating in the cult itself, 
which gave rise to the story ^ Dr. Mannhardt never made 
a conjecture without a large collection of facts on which to base 
it ; and here he depends upon a number of instances from 
Greece and Northern Eui'ope, in which man or woman, or 
some object such as the image of a deity, is whipped with rods, 
nettles, strips of leather, &c., in order, as it would seem, 
to produce fertility and drive away hostile influences. We 
shall see the same peculiarity occurring at the Lupercalia in 
February^, where its object and meaning are almost beyond 
doubt. Many of these practices occur, it is worth noting, 
on May-day. If the Bona Dea was a representative in any 
sense of the fertility of women, as well as of the fructifying 
powers of the earth — and the two ideas seem naturally to 
have run together in the primitive mind — we may provisionally 
accept Dr. Mannhardt's ingenious suggestion. If it be objected 
that as myrtle was excluded from the cult it could not have 
been used therein for the purpose of whipping, the answer 
is simply that as being invested with some mysterious power 
it was tabooed from ordinary use, but, like certain kinds of 
victims, was introduced on special and momentous occasions. 

4. The temple was a kind of herbarium in which herbs were 
kept with healing properties \ A group of interesting in- 
scriptions shows tliat the Bona Dea did not confine her healing 
powers to cases of women, but cured the ailments of both 
sexes \ This attribute of the goddess is borne out by the 
presence of snakes in her temple, the usual symbol of the 
medicinal art, and at the same time appropriate to the Bona 
Dea as an Earth-goddess \ It is possible that this feature 
is a Greek importation ; but on the whole I see no reason why 

borrowed from the Greek. That the latter was the case it is impossible 
to prove ; and I prefer to believe that both cult and myth were Roman. 

^ Mythologiache Forschungerij T15 foil. Cp. Frazer, Qdden Bough^ ii. 313 foil. 

^ Below, p. 320. See also on July 7 (Nonae Caprotinae). 

' Macrob. 1. c. * Quidam Medeam putant, quod in aede eius omne genus 
herbarum sit ex quibus antistites dant plerumque medicinas.' 

* CI,L, vi. 54 foil. 

^ This no doubt gave rise to the myth that Faunas 'coisse cum iilia' 
in the form of a snake. Here again the myth may possibly be Greek, 
but we have no right to deny that it may have had a Boman basis. 
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I the female ministrants of the temple should not have esercised 
Lduch healing poweira, or have sold or given herbs at request, 

■ dven at a very early period. No doiibt Greek medicinal learn- 

■ ingbecameassociated with it, but that the knowledge of simples 
J Was indigenous in Italy we have abundant proof ; and that it 

should have been connected with no cult of a deity until Aescu- 
lapius was introduced from Greece, is most improbable, 

5, The sacrifice mentioned is that of a porca''. The pig ia 
also the victim in the worship of Ct^res, of Juno Lucina' 
(aa alternative for a Iamb), and as a piacular sacrifice in the 
ritual of the deity of the Fratres Arvales (Dea Dia) ; it seems 
in fact, as in Greece, to be appropriate to deities of the earth 

ttuid of women. There is no reason to suppose that wherever 
ft is found it had a Greek origin ; even in the cult of Ceres, 
which, as we saw, became early overlaid with Greek practice*, 
the pig may have been the victim before that change took 
iplace. But it is a singular fact that in the worship of the 
Bona Dea, either at the temple of the Aventine, or in the 
December rite— more probably perhaps in the latter^the victim 
WM called by a name which looks suspiciously Greek, viz. 
IJammtn'. It seems that there was a deity Damia who was 
worshipped here and there in. Greece, and also in Southern 
Italy, e.g. at Tarentum, where she had a festival called Daraeia". 
It looks as if this Greek deity had at one time migrated from 
Tarentum to Rome, and become engrafted upon the indigenous 
Bona Bea ; for we are espressly told that Damia was identical 
with the Bona Dea, and that the priestess of the latter was called 
Damiatrix''. Much has been written about these very obscure 

»nam.e8, without any very definite result ;. but it seems to be 
' Snsbea were kept in great nmnbara both in temples and houses in Italy 
CPrellBr-Jordan, i. 87, 385). 
' Plin. H. K. at) passim,, especinlly »4, lie, where Cato is quoted SB 
detesting the new Oreek art, and urging hia son to stick to the old 
simples ; some of which,, with, their absurd charms, are given in Cato, 
B. R. 136 foU. ' Macrob. 1. 0. ; Juv. Sat. a. 86. 

■ Hnrq. 173. Gilbert iOfsch. Kad TopOffr, ii. igg, note) has some im- 
possible combinations on this subject, Bud concludes that tlie Bona Sea 
was & moon-goddeas. * See above, p. 73 foli. 

' PauluB, 6S 'Damium aacrtficium, quod fiebat ia opei-to ia honorem 
Bosae deae, . . . dea quoque ipsa Dumia et sacei-dos eius damiatrix 
^raelhibatur.' 



^K "• Fauli 



B, Peter in Myth. Ltx., a. v. Damia | Wiasow 
Faulua, I. c. 
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generally agreed that the form of the word damialrix indicates 
a high antiquity for the Graecized form of the cult, and may 
indeed possibly siiggeat an Italian origin for the whole group 
of names. In this uncertainty conjectures are almost useless. 

We have seen enough of the cult to gain some idea of the 
nature of this mysterious deity, whoso real name was not 
known, even if she had one '. We need not identity her with 
Vesta, as some have done", nor with Juno Lucius, nor with any 
other female deity of the class to which she seems to have 
belonged. She must at one time have been, whatever she 
afterwards became, a protective deity of the female aex, the 
Earth-mother', a kindly and helpful, but shy and unknowable 
deity of fertility. The name Bona Dea ia probably to bo 
regarded as one indigiUtion of the Earth-spirit known by 
a variety of other names and appearing in a number of dififerent 
phases. There ia indeed axemarkable indefinitenese about the 
Italian female deities of this class ; they never gained what we 
may call complete specific distinctness, but are rather half- 
formed species developed from & common type. They form, 
in fact, an excellent illustration of the nature of tliat earUest 
stratum of Roman religious belief which has been called pan- 
daemonism — a belief in a world of spiritual powers not yet 
grown into the forma of individual deities, but ready at any 
moment, under influences either native or foreign, to take a 
more definite shape. 

Vir. Id. Mai. (May 9)- N. 

LEM[VKIA]. (VEN. MAFP.) 

V. Id. Mai. (Mat ii). N. 
LEM[VKIA]. (Tusc. ven. mafp.) 

III. Id, Mai. (May 13). N. 
LEM[VKIA]. (Tnsc. vi». mafp.) 
The word Lemuria indicates clearly enough some kind of 
worship of the dead ; but we know of no such public cult on 

' Lactantiu?, [. za ; Serr, Atn. B. 314. 

' Preuner, He^ia-Veela, 407 full. For lupina, Gilbert, 1. c. 

' The combination of the idea of female fecundity wilh that of thfl 
earth ia of ooureo common enough. Here is a good example from 
Abyssinia : 'She (Atetie) ia the goddess of fecundity, and women are her 
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these three days except from the calendara. What Ovid 
describes as taking place at this time is a private and domestic 
rite performed by the head of the household ' ; and Ovid is our 
only informant in regard to details. In historical times the 
public festival of the dead was that of the dies parentales in 
February, ending with the Feralia on the zist. How, then, 
is it that the three days of the Lemuria appear in those 
large letters in the ancient calendars, which, as we have seen', 
indicate the public festivals of the religious system of the 
Republic? There is no certain answer to this question. We 
can but guess that the Lemuria was at one time, like the 
Feralia, a public festival, but descended from a more ancient 
deposit of superstition which in historical times was buried 
deep beneath the civilization of a developed city life "'. Ovid 
himself implies that the Lemuria was an older festival than 
the Feralia', and we may suppose him to he following Varro 
as a guide. And if we compare hia account of the grotesque 
domestic rites of the Lemuria with those of February, which 
were of a systematic, cheerful, and even beautiful character. 
we may feel fairly aui-e that the latter represents the organized 
life of a city state, the former the ideas of an age when life M-as 
wilder and less secure, and the fear of the dead and of demons 
generally was a powerful factor in the minds of the people. 
If we may argue from Ovid's account, to be described directly, 
it is not impossible that the Lemuria may have been one of 
those periodical expulsions of demons of which Mr. Frazer has 
told us so much in his Golden Bough ", and which are performed 
on behalf of the community as well as in the domestic circlo 
amongst savage peoples. It is noticeable that the offering 
of food to the demons is a feature common to those practices, 
and that it also appears in those described by Ovid. 

The difference of character in the two Roman festivals of the 
dead is perhaps also indicated by the fact that the days of 
the Lemuria are marked in the calendars with the letter N, 

prineipal votaries ; tut, aa she can nlao make the enrlh prolific, offerings 
are made to her for that purpose' ^Macdoaald, Brligiim and Mylli, p. 4a]. 

' FaiH, 5. 431 Ml. ' See Introduction, p. 15. 

^ Hnschke (Eiim. Jnftr, i-j) tried to prove that tlie Lemuria was tlie 
"Todtenfest ' of the Sabine city, the Feralia that of the Latin; but his 
u^meuts liave convinced no one. ' Fasll, 5. 433. 

• 0. B. ii, 157 foil. ; Maadonald, Rdigion and Myth, ch. vi. 
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while the Fcialia is marked F or FP'. This may perhaps 
point to two different views of the atlitutle of the dead to the 
living, affecting the chai-acler of the festival days ; they ai-fl 
friendly or hostile, aa they have been buried with due rites 
and carefully looked after, or as they have failed of these dues 
and are consequently angry and jealous^ The laltei' of these 
attitudes is more in keeping with the notions of uncivilized 
man, and of a life not as yet wholly brought iinder the influ- 
ence of the civilization of the city-atate. To be more certain, 
however, on this point, we must try and discover the real 
meaning of the word lemur. 

The definition given by Porphyrio is 'Umbras vagantes 
hominum ante diem mortuorum atque ideo metuendas^.' 
Nonius has the following: 'Lemurea larvae nocturuaeetterrifi- 
cfttiones imaginum et bestiai-um',' From these passages it 
would seem that lemurea and larvae mean much the same 
thing ; on the other hand Appuleiua ' implies that Jemures is 
a general word for spirits after they have left the body, while 
those that haunt houses are especially called larvae. But on a 
question of this kind, the philosophical and uncritical Appuleius 
is not to be weighed as an authority against either Nonius or 
Porphyrio, who may quite possibly be here representing the 
learning of the Augustan age ; and a perusal of the whole of 
his passage will show that be is simply trying to classify ghosts 
by the light of his own imagination. Judging from the bints 
of the two other scholars, we may perhaps conclude that lenmres 
and larvae are to be distinguished us hostile ghosts from manes, 
the good people (aa the word is generally explained), i. e. those 
duly buried in the city of the dead, and whom theii" living 
descendants have no need to fear so long as they pay them 
their due rites at the proper seasons as members of the family. 
And this conclusion is confirmed by the curious etymology of 
Ovid ', reproduced by Porphyria, detiving Lemuria from Kemus, 

' Introduotion, p. lo. 

' Tylor, Prim. Cull. ii. 34, The friondly attitude is wall illuatrated in 
F. de Coulangea' La Cileanliqae, oh. ii. • On Hor. Ep. a. 3. 309, 

' Nun. p, 135 Cp. Feetiia, 8. v. faba r ' Leinuralibus iftuitui- larvis,' Le. 
'the bean ie throwa to lamae at the Lemuralin.' 8err. Aen. 3. 63. 

' ds Ocnfd Socrall', 15. The passage is intoreBting, but historically 
worth1i>98, as is thnt of Hartianua Capctla, a. i6a. 

' Fa>(i, 5. 451 foil. ; Porph. I.e. Remus, as one dead before his time, 
would not lie quiet : ' Umbra cnienta Remi visa est adsislore lecto,' it. 
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whose violent death was supposed to have been expiated by 
the institutioii of the festival. The difficulty is to see why, 
if the Icmures were unburied, evil, or hostile spirits, a special 
festival of three diiys should have been necessary to apjwase 
or quiet them ; and I can only account for this by supposing 
that such spirits were especially numerous in an age of un- 
civilized life and constant war and violence, and that tbey 
formed a large part of the whole world of evil demons whose 
expulsion was periodically demanded. It may have been the 
case that at this particular time in May, when the days were 
n^asli and marriages were ill-omened, these spirits became 
pai-ticularly restl^s and needed to be laid. 

Such an explanation as this of the Lemuria is on the whole 
preferable to that which would regard it as the original Roman 
festival of alt the dead ; for there is now abuniJant evidence 
that even in the earliest ages of Italian life the practice of 
orderly burial in necropoleis was universal ', and this is 
a practice that seems inconsistent with a general belief in the 
dead as hostile and haunting spirits. 

The following is Ovid's description of the way in which the 
ghosts were laid at the Lemuria by the father of a family. At 
midnight he rises, and with bare feet^ and washed hands, 
making a peculiar sign with his fingers and thumbs to kpep 
olT the ghosts, he walks through the house. He has black 
beans in his mouth, and these he spits out as he walks, looking 
the other way, and saying, ' With these I redeem me and 
mine.' Nine times he says this without looking round ; 
then come the ghosts behind him, and gather up the beans 
unseen. He proceeds to wash again and to make a noise 
with brass vessels; and after nine times repeating the form- 
ula 'manes' exite paterni,' he at last looks round, and the 
ceremony is over. 



1 



' See e. g, Von Duliu's pajicr on 

iHTnal ofBeHenic Sludies fur 1897. 

' 'Habeot Tincul)i nulla pedes' li 

nuui muHt be free ; eg. the Flnmi 

tbing binding, nnd a fetterod priBo: 

i 9R.ill\ Cp.Nnniaiohi8iiiteririi 

L digitis annulua ullus ino^t.' Serv. 
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sli. $. 43a). In perfo 
I DialU might not wear tiring, orauy- 
)r lisd to be looked in hia house (PJut. 
I with Pflunus (Ot. Fasti, 4. 658), ' Sea 
' Hor. Sot. r. 8. 34. 
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The only point in this quaint hit of ritual which need detain 
na is the use of beans. We have had bean-straw used at the 
I'arilia. and we shall find that beans were also used at the 
festival of the dead in Febniaiy. Assui-edly it ia not easy to 
see what could have made them into such valuable 'medicine.' 
Beans were not a newly discovered vegetable. Their exclusion 
from the ritea of Demeter must have been of great antiquity, 
and the notions of the Pythagoreans about them were probably 
based on veiy ancient popular superstitions '. No one, as far as 
I know, has as yet successfully solved the problem why beans 
had so strange a religious character about them '' ; they probably 
were an ancient symbol of fertility, but it is impossible now to 
discover how or why the ideas grouped themselves around 
them, which we so constantly find both in Gi-eece and Italy. 
If we ask why the ghosts picked them up, or were supposed to 
do ao, there is some reason for believing that by eating them 
they might possibly hope to get a new lease of life '. Whatever 
■ was the real haais of the superstition, it was a widely spread 
one, and ramified in more than one direction ; the Boman priest 
of Jupiter, for example, might not touch beans nor even 
mention them *. In his case the taboo was no doubt veiy old, 
but might have grown out of some such practice as that just 
described, all things ill-omened and mysterious being carefully 
kept out of his reach. 

The days from May 7 to 14 were occupied by the Vestal Virgins 
in preparing the mola salsa, or sacred salt-cake, for use at the 
Vestaiia in June, on the Ides of September, and at the Luper- 
calia^ This was made from the first ears of standing com in 



antiquity as foud, Hehn, KvUursfiamnn, 459 ; Schtader, Spraclir^rgleicktu^, 
36=- 

' A, Lang, ilylh, &a., ii. 365 ; Jevons, Boman Qutsitons, Introd. p. txxzvi ; 
0, Crusius. Bhein. Mua. xixix. 164 foil. ; and es[)ecially Labeck, Agtat^h. 
951 foil. For superstitions of a similar kind attached to the maudrake 
and other plants see Sir T. Browne's Vulgar Emrs, bk. ii. ch. 6 ; Khys, 
Cdlic Mylliology, p. 356 (tbe berries of the rowanl. 

' Tliere waft a nutioa that beans sown in a manure-heap prodnced taeu. 
Cp. PliQ. ff. A'. 18. iiB • quoniam mortnorum aniraae sint in ea," 

• Gell. io. 15. 9 (from Fabias Pictor). 

' Serv. Ed. 8, 8a ; Marq. 343 note. Mannhardt, A. W. F. =69, attempts 
an explanation ofthedifilculty arising here from the fact that in historical 
times the calendar was some wetks in advance of the seasous, but without 
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a primitive faBhion by the tliree senior Vestals, and is no doubt, 
like most of their ritual, a relic of the domestic functions of 
the daughters of the family. But we must postpone further 
consideration of the Veatals and their duties till we come to the 
Vp-stalia in June. 



Id. Mai. (May 15). IP- 
feb[iaeJ iovi. meecue(io] maiae. (venus'.) 
UAIAE AD ciRc[i7iij u[aximuiiJ. (ca£b.) iier<;[urio]. (tusc.) 

The very curious rite which took place on this day is not 
mentioned in the calendars ; it belonged to those which, like 
the Pagaiialia, were publica indeed and pro poj^ulo, but repre- 
sented the people as divided in certain groups rather than the 
State as a whole ^ But its obvious antiijuity, and the interesting 
questions which arise out of it, tempt me to treat it in detail, 
at the risk of becoming tedious. 

I have already mentioned' that there was a procession in 
Uarch, as we infer from the sacra Argeorum quoted by Varro, 
>vhich went round the soteWo Argeoru}n, or twenty-four chiipels 
situated in the four Servian regions of the city ', What was 
done at these sacella we do not know ; the procession and its 
doings had become so obscure in Ovid's time that he could 
dispose of it in two lines of his Fasti, and express a doubt as 
to whether it took place on one day or two ", Nor do we know 
what the sacella really were. The best conjecture is tliat of' 
Jordan, who bus brought some evidence together to show that 
they were small chapels or sacred places where holy things 



' This note ia wrongly eiiterod 

' FBBtus, 345, B. V. Fublica sac 
Festus distinguiaheBpafn, monies, i 
to bo the Paganalia, Septimontiui 

' Sob under Maroli 17. We an 
Tairanian extraeta fi'oin the boci 
tS- 301 aid Ovid, Faati, 3. 791. 
prooeiBiion in Jordau, Topogr. ii. 6c _ 

* Sacella in Vane (£. L. 545) ; sacraria, ib. 54S ; Argea 
nhere the worri eeemti to \>e an adjective ; Ari;ei in Liv. i. 
faclendia, quae Argeoa pontiGc^s voimiit.' The number depends 
reading of Varro, 7. 44, xiiv or sivii ; Jordan decided for iiiv: ' 
Hoijimsun, SlaalsreclU, iii. 133. 

' FiuUl, 3. 791. 



in the Fasti Tennsini, nnder May i5. 
'n. Cp. Mommaen, btaitisrechi, iii. 133. 
iceRa, of which the feativale would Be«m 
1, and sacra Argeorum, respectively. 
Ire at the proceaHiou by comparing the 
I Argeorum (L.L. 545) with Oelllus, 10. 
lee a I'estoration of the itinerary of the 



Pestufl, 334, 
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were deposited until the time came round for them to be used 
in some religious ceremony ^. 

But on May 15 there was another rite in which the word 
Argd plays a prominent part ; and here the details have in part 
at least survived. The Argei in this case are not chapels, but 
a number of puppets or bundles of rushes, resembling (as 
Dionysius has recorded) men bound hand and foot, which 
were taken down to the pons suUicius by the Pontifices and 
magistrates, and cast into the river by the Vestal Virgins^. 
The Flaminica Dialis, the priestess of Jupiter, was present at 
the ceremony in mourning. The number of the puppets was 
probably the same as that of the sacclla of the same name ^ 

Explanations of these rites were invented by Eoman scholars. 
The sacella were the graves of Greeks who had come to Italy 
with Hercules ; and the puppets i-epresented the followers of 
Hercules who had died on their journey and were to return 
home as it were by proxy *. Apart from the theories of the 
learned, it was the fact that the common people at Rome 
believed the puppets to be substitutes for old men, who at one 
time used to be thrown into the Tiber as victims. Sexagenarios 
de ponte was a well-known proverb which in Cicero's time was 
explained by supposing that the bridges alluded to were those 
over which the voters passed in the Comitia ^ ; but this view 
may at once be put aside. Those bridges were certainly a 
comparatively late invention, while the proverb was of remote 
antiquity. 

But, given the details of the rite, and the popular belief 
about the old men as victims, what explanation can we hope 
to arrive at ? We may freely admit that no satisfactory etymo- 
logy of the word Argei is forthcoming ; but this is perhaps, in 

* Jordan, Topogr. ii. 271 foil. 

^ Dionysius, i. 38 ; Ovid, Fasli, 5. 621 foil. ; Festus, p. 334, s. v. Sexa- 
genarii ; Plutarch, Q. R, 32 and 86. 

' Dionysius says there were thirty ; he had probably seen the ceremony, 
but may have only made a rough guess at the number or have thought of 
the thirty Curiae. Ovid writes of two : * Falcifero libata seni duo corpora 
gentis Mittite,' &c. (Jordan proposed to read * senilia * for * seni duo.*) 

* Festus, 334. 

* Festus, 1. c. ; Cicero, pro Eoscio AmerinOy 35. 100. Sexagenarios de 
ponte was apparently an old saying (cp. * depontani,' Festus, 75) ; the 
earliest notice we have of it, which comes from the poet Afranius, seems 
to connect it with the pons sublicius. 
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a negative sense, nn advantage to our iuquiiy'. The Romans 
derived it from the tireek ■Apytloi ; and to this etymology 
Mommsen is now disposed to return. The writer of the article 
'Argei'in the Mtfthological Lexicon deiived it from varka-s= 
'wolf; others have believed it to come from a root ntv?= 'white ' 
or 'shining,' and though the termination cus is hardly a Latin 
one, it may be that this is the true basis of the word ''. 

Instead of pmjudging the case by fanciful etymologies, or by 
attempting to decide the question whether the Kumans ever 
practised the rites of human sacrifice, we will taife the leading 
features of the ceremony, and see in what direction they may 
on the whole direct U3, That done, it may be possible to suni 
up the debate, though a final and decisive verdict is not to be 
expected. 

The features which demand attention are (i) the processional 
character of the rites; (2) the presence of the Pontifices and 
the Vestals ; (3} tiie mourning of the Flaminica Dialis ; (4) the 
rusb-puppots and their immersion in the Tiber. 

I, We can hardly doubt that there was a procession to the 
pons sublicivs, though the fact is not expressly stated. We are 
tempted to believe that ifc visited each sacdlum, and there 
found, or possibly made, the puppet {simulacrum), which thus 
represented the district of which the saceltum was the sacred 
centre ; and that it then proceeded, bearing the puppets, 
probably by the Forum and Vicus Tuscus to the bridge '. Now 
if this feature can help us at all— if we accept the connexion of 
the Unrch and May ceremonies and their processional character- 
it must point in the direction of tlie purification of land or city, 
on the analogy of other Italian ceremonies of the same kind. 

' ' Tho etymolosy will of course explain a word, but only if it linppens 

e right ; the history of tha word la a surer guide ' tSkeatJ. In this 

t we have not even the history. 

' See Stihwegler, i 3S3. note ; Uarq. 183. Hommsen (Slaatnechl, iii. 133) 

reverts to tha opinion that Argei is simplf 'Ap-jiiei, and preterrea a 

nmintseence of Greek captives. Nettleship, in his Kotes in LaHa Lexico- 

I jrBp*v, p. 271, is inclined to connect the word with 'arcere,' in the sense 

L ef confining prisoners. More fanciful developments in a paper by O. Keller, 

' in FlecbeiHcn's Jahriuch, cxxxtii. 845 foil, 

' The puppets may have been made in Mnrth, and then hung in the 

\ S3«ella tiU May : so Jordan, Tap-igr- 1- «- The wriler in itylh. Lex. tliiiiks 

I that haman victims were originally kept in these sacella, for whoni tlie 

poppats were suriognte^. 
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At the end of this month took place the Ambarvalia, when 
priests went round the land with prayer and sacrifice to 
the good growth of the crops ; and we have a remarkable 
instance of the same kind of practice in tho celebrated in- 
scription of Iguvium. Kot only each city, but each pagus, and 
even each farmer, duly purified his land in some such way, 
cleansing it from the powers of evil and sterility, while at the 
same time the boundaries were renewed ill the memories of all 
conc«ined. Bearing this in mind, and also the season of the 
year, we may fairly guess that the Argean processions had som« 
relation to agriculture, and to the welfare of the precarious 
stock of wealth of an agricultural community. 

z. The presence 0/ tM Fonlifices and Vestals.— The former 
would be present, partly as the repi-esentative sacred college 
of the united city', partly as having under their special care 
the sacred bridge from which the puppets were thrown. 
Whether or no the woi-d pontifex be dirpctly derived from 
pc»ts% it is certain that the ancient bridge, with its strong 
religious aasoeiatione, was under their care, and that the river 
was an object of their constant liturgical attention ^ It has 
been suggested that the whole ceremony was one of bridge- 
worship'; but this view, as we shall see, will hardly esplain 
all the facts. It leavea the March rites unexplained, and also 
the pi«sonce of the Yestals; nor does it seem to suit the 
season of the year. 

The presence of the Vestals is more significant ; and it was 
they, as it seems, who performed the act of throwing the 
puppets from the bridge'. In all the public duties performed 
by them (as we shall see more fully in dealing with the 
Vestalia') a i-eference can be traced to one leading idea, viz. 
that the food and nourishment of the State, of which the 
sacred tire was the symbol, depended for its maintenance on 

' There is an interesting modern parftllel in Mannliaidt, A. W.F. 178. 

' Varro, L. L. 5. 83, and Jurdan. Tnpogr. i. 398. Tlie general opinion 
GtiemB now to fuvcmr the view that there was an original conn exioa between 
the jxytdifices and tlie jiohi suiiiiciiis. 

' Varro, L. L. 5. 83 ; Dionys. a. 73, 3 45- 

' This was the suggestion of Mr. Fiaaer in a note in tho Journal of 
Phili'.ogv, vol. xiv. p. 156. The late Prof. Nettteship ouee expressttd this 

' Paiilu?, p. 15 'per Virginea Veatales' ; Ovid, Fasli, 5. 6ai. 
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the accurate poi-formaiiee of these duties. We have just seen 
that they spent the seven days preceding the Ides of May in 
preparing their sacred c^kes from the first ripening ears of 
corn. We shall see them using these cakes in June, Sep- 
tember, and at the Lupercalia. At the PariUa and the Fordi- 
cidia they also take a prominent part, both of them festivals 
relating to the fruitfulness of herds and flocks ; so also at the 
harvest festivals in August of Ops Consiva and Census. And 
we can hai-dly suppose that their presence at the rite under 
discussion should have a different significance from, that of 
their public service on all other occasions. Even if we had no 
other evidence to go upon, we might on the facts just adduced 
base a fair inference that this ceremony too had some relation 
to the processes and perils awaiting the I'ipening crops, 

3. The Flaminica Dialis had on this day to lay aside her 
usual bridal dress, and to appear in mourning'. The same 
rule was laid down for her during the 'moving' of the ancilia 
in March, and during the Vestalia up to the completion of the 
purification of the temple of Vesta. It is not easy to see 
what the meaning of this rule may have been. On the other 
two occasions there is nothing to lead us to suppose that it was 
some such terrible rite as human sacrifice which caused the 
change of costume ; we need not therefore suppose that it was 
80 on May ig. But if all three occasions are times of puri- 
fication and the averting of evil influences : if they each mark 
the conclusion of an old season, and the necessity of great 
care in entering on a new one, we can better understand it. 
This was the case, as we saw, when in Mai-ch the Salii were 
pervading the city, and it was so also at tha Vestalia, which 
was preparatory to the ingathering of the crops. Some such 
critical moment, I think, the day we are discussing must also 
have been. Some light may be thrown on this aspect of 
the question by practices which have been collected by 
Dr. Mannhai-dt Irom Northern Europe ', some of which still 



' Plut. Qujusi. Sam. 86 ; Gall. 10. 15 ; Marq. 31S. Iler usual head-dress 
■was tiiejlamtneum, or bride's veil. No meDtion is made of the Flamen her 
hnabnnd; the prominence of women in all these rites is Doticeable. 

* BaKmkvUas, 155, 4EI, 416. Ttie cult of Adonis has sonie features like 
tlimt of the Argei; e.g. the puppet, the immersion in water and (he 
msuniiDg (see La. b.v. Adonis, p. 73 ; Mannhai'dt, A M'.F. 376]. 
13 




survive. I will give a single iiiatunce from Eussibv. At 
Mui'om oti June 29 a figure of stvaw, dressed in female 
clothing, is laid on a bier and carried to the edge of a lake or 
river ; it is eventually torn up and thrown into the river, while 
the apectatora hide their faces and behave as though they 
bewailed the death of Kostroma. In another district on the 
same day an old man carried out of the town a puppet repre- 
senting the spring, and was followed by the tvomen singing 
mournful songs and expressing by their gestures grief and 
despair. 

4. The Ptqytcts and iJieir immersion in the Tiber.— There are 
two possible explanations of this curious practice. 

(i) The puppets were substitutes for human victims, and 
probably for old men. The evidence for this view ja— first, 
the Roman tradition expressed in the saying scxagenarios de 
ponfe', and supported by the fact that the puppets appeared, 
to Dionysius at least, like men bound hand and foot ' ; secondly, 
the fact that human sacrifice was not entii-ely unknown at 
Kome, though there is no trace of any such custom regularly 
recurring. We may allow that Italy could not have been 
entirely free from a practice which existed even in Greece, and 
also that the habit of substituting some object for the original 
victim is common and well attested in religious history ; but 
whether either the Ai'gei, or the oscilla or maniac, which are 
often compared with the Argei, really had tliis origin, may 
well indeed be doubted ". Thirdly, there is evidence that not 
only human sacrifice, but the sacrifice of old men, was by no 
means unknown in primitive times. Passing over the general 
evidence as to human sacrifice, we know that the old and weak 

' i. e. ' old men must go over the bridge.' See Cic. pro Soscio Amerina, 
35, where the old edition of Osoiibrflggen has a. useful note. Also Varro, 
apud Lactant. Just. i. ai. 6. Oyid alludes to the proverb (5. 633 fall.) 
' Corpora post decios seaoa qui credidit annos Missa neci, aceleria criminB 
damnat avoa.' 

' Dionys. i. 38. But he maj have been deceived simply by the appear- 
ance of the bindings of the sheaves or bundles, eapecially if ho had been, 
told beforehand of the piovorb. 

' The best knovfn instances of human aacrifice st Some are collected in 
a note to Merivals's Hietory (vol. ill. 35) ; and by Sachse, Die Aryeer, p. 17. 
0, Uiiller thought that it came to Bome from Etrnria {Etntsker, ii. so;. 
For Greece, see Hermann, Griech, AU. ii. hoc. s^ ; Stiabo. lo. 8. See also 
some valuable temarka in Tylor, Pi-im, CaU. ii. 362, on aubslLtutiun iu 
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■were sometimea put to deatli '. Being of no further use in the 
struggle for existence, they were got rid of in various ways— 
an act perhaps not so much of cruelty as of kindness, and 
under certain circumstances not incompatible with, filial piety'. 
The ciiief objections to this explanation are— first, that it 
obliges U3 to ascribe to the early Romans a habit which seems 
quite incompatible with thoir well-known respect for old age 
and their hoiTor of parricide ; secondly, that it does not explain 
why a practice, which can hardly have ever been a regularly 
recurring one, should have passed into a yearly ceremony '. 

{2) The rite was of a dramatic rather than a sacrificial 
character', and belongs to a class of which we have numerous 
examples both from Greek, Teutonic, and Slavonic peoples. 
In Greece, or rather in Egypt, we have the cult of Adonis, in 
which a puppet is immersed in the water amid wailings and 
lamentations. In Greece proper semi-dramatic rites are found 
at Ghaeronea and Athens ', though somewhat different in 
character to those of the Argei and Adonis. Tacitus describes 
the immersion in water of the image of the German goddess 
Kerthus ". But most significant are the many examples, of 
which Mannhardt formed an ample collection, in which puppets 
are found, made as a rule of straw, carried along in procession 
and thrown into a river or water of some kind, often from 
abridge'. Sometimes the place of these puppets is taken by 
a sheaf, a araall tree, or a man or boy dressed up in foliage or 

' Caesnr, B. O. 6, iS ; Tnc. Germ. 9 nnd 39. Strabo, 10. 8, ia inlereBting, 
sa giving an example of the dropping out of the actual hilling, while thu 
form siuTived. See below on LuperCfllia, p. 315. 

' A point BuggeeU-d to me some years ago by Mr. A. J. Erans. 

' ^ir A. Lyjll {Aaiaik Slu^lies, p. 19) writes of human saerifice ns having 
lieen common in Indiu as a laat reaort for appeasing divine wrath when 
manifested in some strange manner; i.e. it was never regular. So 
Procopiua, Bell. Ooih. 3. 13. Tacitus, indeed, writes of 'certia diebus ' 
[Ctrm. 9), but it is not clear that he meant lixed recurring days. As a rule 
in human sacrifice and cannibalism the victims are captives, who would 
not be always at hand. 

* Dionysiiis (i. 38 (speaks of snerificeiybre the immersion of the puppets : 

' The doiiAi^it and ipapiiaiiis, Mannhardt, Myth, Forach. 129 fi>ll. 

' Oemania, 40 ; Mannhardt, BavmJnillus, 567 foIL The evidence is 
jierhaps hardly adequate as to detail, 

' BaiimhaUus, cliaptera 3, 4, nnd 5, wliich should be used by all who 
wish to form some idea of the amount of evidence collected on this one 
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fnstened in the sheaf : but in almost all cases the c 
duck'd in water or at leaat sprinkled with it, though i 
then it is biirnt or buried. TJie best known example is that 
of the Bavarian ' Wasservogel,' which is either a boy or 
a. puppet, as the custom may be in diff rent places ; he or it 
was decorated, carried round the fields at Whitsuntide', and 
thrown from the bridge into the stream. So constant and 
inconvenient was this kind of custom in the Middle Ages that 
a law of 1351, still extant, forbade the dncking of people at 
Erfurt in the water at Easter and "Whitsuntide^. In many 
of these cases the simvlacrum may have been substituted for 
a human being* ; but I find none where the notion of sacrifice 
survived, or where tliere was any trace of a popular belief that 
the object was a substitute for an actual victim. What these 
curious customs, according to Dr. Mannlinrdt, do really repre- 
sent, is the departure of winter and the arrival of the fruitful 
season, or possibly the exhaustion of the vernal Power of 
vegetation after its work is done \ 

Two features in these old customs may strike us as interest- 
ing in connexion with the Argei — (i) The fact that the central 
object is often either actually an old man, or is at least called 
' the old one.' A Whitsuntide custom at Halle ehowa us, for 
example, a straw puppet called Der alfe '. (2) The constant occur- 
rence of w^hite objects in these customs ; the puppet is called 
'the white man with the white hair, the snow-white huabsnd,' 
or is dressed in a white shirt '. In these expressions it is per- 
haps not impossible that we may find a clue to tho long-l<ffit 
meaning of the word Ai^i. Can it be that the Roman puppets 
were originally called 'the white ones,' i.e. old ones, from a root 

' Our Jaok-inthe-Green is probably a survival of thia kind of rite. 

" Nearly all these oustoma occur either at Whitsuotida or harvest. 
Maonhardt conjectured that the Argei-rite was originally a harvest 
nuatom (A. W, F. afig) ; quite needlessly, I think. 

^ Bimmhiltai, 331, 

* Mannhardt allows this, Baumkultus, 336 note. 

' BaumkaJti'tj 358 foli. Hia theory is expressed in judicious and by no 
means dogmatic Lmguage. It may bo that he runs hia Vegetation -spirit 
Bomewhat too hard—and no mythologist is free from the error of aeeiiig 
his own disEoyeiy exemplified wherever he turns. But the spirit of 
Tsgetntion had been found at Bome long before Mauohardt's time ^soe e.g. 
Preller's account of Mars and the deities related to liim). 

' Bau-inlailliis, 359, 420 ; Z^i»Ti(fB?non«i, 34. 

' Baumkulhia. 349 foil., 365, 414, 
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arg=- 'white * ' ; and that from a natural mistake as to the mean- 
ing of the word there arose not only the story about ttie Greek 
victims, but also the common belief about sexagenarii being 
thrown over the bridge? 

We have to choose between tlie two explanations given above, 
I am, on the whole, disposed to agree with Dr. Maunhardt, and 
in the absence of convincing evidence as to the regular and 
periodical occurrence of human sacrifice in ancient Italy, to 
regard these strange survivals as semi- drama tic performances 
rather than sacrificial rites. This view, however, need not 
exclude the possibility of the union of both drama and sacrifice 
at a very remote period, probably before the Latins settled in 
the district. 

The immersion in water, whether or no it involved the death 
of a victim, is reasonably explained, on the basis of compara- 
tive evidence, to have been a rain-spell '. In the cases already 
mentioned of Adonis, Nerthu.i, &c,, this idea aeema the pro- 
minent one. I am inclined to think, however, that the notion of 
purification was also present — the two uniting in the idea of 
regeneration. Plutarch calls the Argean rite ' the greatest of 
the purifications,' and he is here most probably reproducing the 
opinion of Varro '. This is indicated by the presence of the 
priests and the Vestals, by the processions, and by the mourn- 
ing of the Flaminica Dialis, as we have already seen. We may 
regard the rite as in fact a casting out of old things, and in that 
sense a purification ; and also ot the same time as a spell or 
earnest of rain and fertility in the ensuing year. The puppets 

' Op, the root tat-, which (ancording to Corssen, Avseprachi, i. 65a note, 
appears both in catua and cascus, and also in the Oscan cosnar^ 'an old 
man,' Tlie word casnor is Ufsd by Varro (ap. Nonium, 86' for Kiagenarius, 
orposaibtyoi-jreus: 'Vijc cofatuserat cum more maiorumearnaIes(-^ca9naloa) 
arrlpiunt et de ponle deturbant.' Cf. Varro, L.L. 7. 73 ; Mommsen, Unier- 
itnIlicAa Dialeklen. p. a68. The root arg may perhaps bnve moantAnf]/ as well 
sa old or white, like the Welsh [fteen (Rhys, Ctllic Myihology. 537 nolo), 

' BenankvUvs, 314-16, 33s, *o. On p. 356 is a valuable note giving 
eiAmptes from America, India, &c. For a remarkable oa.?e from ancient 
Egypt, of which the object is not rain, but inundation, see Tylor, Prim. 
CuU. li, 368, See also Grimm, r«u(on«; Mythotogn (E, T,), p. 593 foil. 

' Quaul. liom. 8G. This work la nndoubtedl; drawn chieSy from Tarro'n 
writings, but largely through the medium of those of Juba Iho king of 
Mauretania, wlio wrote in Greek (Earth do Jubae 'Oiiwi-niaiv in Plutaroho 
eipraasis; GOttingen, 1676). 
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were perhaps hung in the aacella in the course of Hie procession 
in March, aa a symbol of the fertility then beginning, and cost 
into the river as ' the old ones ' whon that fertility had reached 
its height '. 

In the last place, it niight he asked in honour of what deity 
the rite was performed. It is hardly necessary, and certainly 
is not possible, to answer a question about which the Romans 
themselves were not agreed. Ovid and Dionysius^ believed it 
was Satumus, probably following an old Greek oracle which 
was known to Varro'. Yerrius Flaccus thought it was Dis 
Pater '. Modern wi'iters have concluded on (he general evidence 
of the rite that it was the river-god Tibeiinus ; Jordan, how- 
ever, regarded the question as irrelevant ". We may agree with 
him, and at least return a vei'dict of non liquet. If it vcos 
a sacrificial acb, the ancient river-god is indeed likely enough ; 
if it was a quasi-dramatic one, it does not follow that any deity 
was specially concerned in it. But we may go so far as to guess 
that it was connected with the worship of those vaguely-con- 
ceived deities of vegetation whose influence on the calendai' we 
have b£eu tracing since March i. 

This same day is marked in one calendar as Periae lovi, 
Mei-curio, Maiae. The conjunction of these deities is to aonie 
extent accidental, In the first place the Ides of every month 
were sacred to Jupiter ; and the addition of Mercuriua is pro- 
bably to be explained simply by the adaptation of a Greek myth 
which made Hermes the son of Jupiter, suggesting the selection 
of the Ides as an appropriate day for the cult of the Latin 
representative of Hermes". Mercurius, again, was associated 
with Maia, perhaps simply because the dedication-day of hia 
oldest temple in Rome (ad circwm maximum) was the Idea 



' Parallels in Baumkidlua, pp. 170, 17S, an. 409. These are emmples 
of May-tre«a and other objacts, sometimes decked out as human beings, 
which are hung up in the homeatead for a certain time — e.g. in Austria 
from May-day to St. John Baptist's day, a period cloaely corresponding 

both in length and seaaon to tha' "' " * ..-.-■.__. .. 

the churah of Charlton-on-Otmi 
Boreen from May i onwards. 

" Offid. Fusil, 5. 627 : Dionya. : 

■ See Macrob, i. 7. a8. In Din 
'AiEi7t to whom the sacrifioe is ofi 

' FeatUB, 334. 

' Lex. s. V. Mercurius, p. 2804, 
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of Ihe Mensis Maius '■ Tlie Roman Mercurins was con- 
sidored especially as the god of trade, and dittod, like Ceres, 
from the time when an extensive corn trade first began in 
Rome'. It is highly probable that the Tarquinian dynasty had 
encouraged Roman trade, and that the increase of population 
which was the result, together with the wars which followed 
their expulaion, had occasioned a series of severe famines. To 
this we trace the Roman knowledge of the Greek or Graeco- Etrus- 
can Hermes, through a trade iu corn with Sicilian Greeks or 
Etruscans, and the appearance of the god at Rome as Mercurius, 
the god of trade. His first temple was dedicated in b.c. 495, and 
as in other cases, the dedication was celebrated each year by 
those specially interested in the worship, in this case the merca- 
tores, who were already, at tliia early period, formed into an 
organized guild '. 

sn Kal. Iun. {May si). IP. 
AGON|IA]*. (esq. caeb. yen. mait.) 
VEniovi. (vEN.) 

The other days sacred to Vediovis were January i and the 'Nones 
of March, from which latter day we postponed the consideration 
of tiiiB mysterious deity, in hopes of futui'e enlightenment. 
But Vediovis is wrapped still, and always will be, in at least as 
profound an obscurity for us as he was for Varro and Ovid. 

We have but his name to go upon, and two or three india- 
tinct traces of his cult. The name seems certainly to be Yediovis, 
ie apparently 'the opposite of,' or 'separated from,' Jupiter 
(=Diovis); or, as Preller has it ", comparing, like Ovid, vegrandia 
farra ('com that has grown badly'), vescus, &c., Jupitor in a 
einiater sense. But this last explanation must, on the whole, be 
rejected. It is tnio that each deity has a sinister or tlu-eatening 

' AuHt, tfe Aedibiis sacris, p. g. 

' It seems to me probnble that tl 
introduction of Hermoa ; but thi 
that the temple-cult established i 
nndar an Italian nuine, as in the parallel 
Tear later than the date of the Ceres-temple 

' Mereuriales, or Moreatores (Jordan, Tupogr. 
to the collegia of the pagi. 

' " March 17 and .Tanuary g. 

foil. ; Ovid, Fasti, 3. 445 ; Gell, N. 
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aspect aa well as a smiling one ; bnt in no other case was this 
separately personifieiJ, and the name, if ita origin be rightly- 
given as above {wliich ia not indeed certain), might be explained 
by the well-known Roman habit of calling deities by their 
qualities and their business rather than by substantival names. 
Iti this case the name would be negatively deduced from that of 
one of the few gods who really had a name. 

What we know of the cult is only this. First, it was pecu- 
liar, 80 far as we know, to Kome and Bovillae ' ; secondly, the 
temples in Borne were in the space between the arx and 
Capitolium, 'inter duos lucos'", and another in the Tiber 
island "—two places outside the Servian wall, and of importance 
for the security of the city ; thirdly, the god was represented 
aa young, holding arrows, and having a goat standing beside 
him, on account of which characteristics he was usually, accord- 
ing to GelliuB, identified with Apollo*; fourthly, the usual 
victim was a goat which was sacrificed humano fitu °. 

On such faint traces it will be obvious that no sound con- 
clusion can be based. The connexion with Bovillae and the 
gens Julia points to a genuine Latin origin. The sites on 
the Capilol and the island do not lead to any definite conchision ; 
in the former the god seems to have been connected with 
the so-called Asylum, in the latter with Aesculapius ; but both 
these connexions may be accidental or later developments. 
Preller conjectured cleverly that Vediovis was a god of criminals 
who might take refuge in Rome and there find purification ; 
but the idea of an Asylum, on which this is based, is Greek, 
and of much later date than any age which could have given 
a definite meaning to such a deity. We must here, aa occasion- 
ally elsewhere, give up the attempt to discover the original 
nature of this god. 

' a 1. L. i. 8o7 ; (he dedication of an sltar (Vediovei Pstrei genteilea 
luliei) found at BoTillae. 

' Ovid, FaaH, 3, 439; Gell. 5, I3. It maa this temple ■which had 
May ai as its 'dies natalis,' 

' Liv. 31. 31. la (reading Vediovi for deo loyi, with Merkol and Jordan). 

' Gell. 1. c ; Preller, L 364, and Jordan's note. 

' Gell. 5. 13. The meaning of the expression ia not clear. Paulas [165) 
writes : ' Hamanom sacrifieium dicebant quod mortui causa fiebat '—which 
does not greati j holp us. Preller reasonably su^esled that the goat might 
be a HUbslitutory victim in place of a 'homo aacer' or oriminal (i. 065). 
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X Kal. Iun. (May 23). K*, 

TUBIL[USTEIUM]. (esq. caer. ven. maff.) 
fbb[iab] volcano, (ven. amit.) 

I have already explained ' the view taken by Mommsen 
of the two pairs of days, March 23 and 24 and May 23 and 24, 
accepting his theory that the Z4th in each month wag the day 
on which wills could he made and witnessed in the Comitia 
calata, and that the 23rd in each month was the day on 
which the fubae were lustrafed by which the assembly was 
summoned. 

But May 23 is also marked in two calendars as feriae 
Voicano ; and Ovid has noticed this in a single couplet ' : 



1 



The difficult question of the original character of Volcanus 
must he postponed until we come to his festival in August. 
We only need here to aak whether Ovid waa right in regarding 
Yolcamis as the smith who made the trumpets. This has been 
strenuously denied by Wissowa', who goes bo far as to believe 
that the deity originally invoked on this day was not Volcanus 
but Mars— since the corresponding day in March was a festival 
of that deity— and that Volcanus was at an early period thrust 
into his place under the influence of Greek notions of 
Hephaestus as a smith who made armour and also trumpets. 
Wisaowa has, however, to throw over the two calendars quoted 
above (Ven. Amit,) in order to support his argument — and so 
far we are hardly entitled to go. 

It is safer to take Volcanus as an ancient Roman deity whose 
cult was closely connected with that of Maia, or the Bona Dea, 
and was prominent in this month as well as in August, The 
Flamen Volcanalis sacrificed to the Bona Dea on May t ; and 
Maia was addressed in invocations as Maia Volcani '. The 
coincidence of this festival of his with the Tubilustrium I take 
to have been accidental ; but it led naturally, as the Romans 
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beeame acquainted with Greek mythology, to the < 

view represented by Ovid that Volcanus was hiniSBlf a smith '. 

VIII Kal, Ifn. (Mat 25). C. 
roBTusAE p[ublicab] i{opdu] B(oMAifi) g[uiKiTiUM] in colle 
<}uikik[ali]. (oaee.) 

rOBTITN[AE] PUBLIcfAE] p|^OPULl] h[omANi] IN COII^b]. (eSQ.) 

FORTUNiAE) pkim[iqeniae] IN ool[lkj. (yen.) 

This was the dedication-day of one of three temples of 
Tortuna on the Quivinal ; the place was known as 'trea For- 
tiinae^' The goddess in this ease was Fortuna Primigenia, 
imported from Praeneste — of whom something will be said later 
on '. The temple was vowed after the Second Punic War in 
B. c, 204, and dedicated ten years later'. Our consideration of 
Fortuna may be postponed till the festival of Fors Fortuna, 
an older Roman form of the cult, on June 24, 

re Kal. Jus. (May 29). C. 

The Ambarvalia, originally a religious procession round the 
land of the early Roman community, the object of which wits 
to purify the crops from evil influences, does not appear in 
the Julian calendars, n tb 'ngf a tnlivae; but it is indicated 
in the later rustic cal nda by the words, Segetes lustrantur. 
Its date may be take as May 9 and this fixity will not 
appear incompatible w th t hara t as a sacrum conccptivum, 
if we accept Mommaen s xplanat n f the way in which some 
feasts might be fixed t a day ac ding to the usage of the 
Italian farmer, but of vaijing date according to the civil 
calendar ". 

There has been much discussion whether the Ambarvalia 



' Tba Hephaestue-mytli hns been treated on the comparative method by 
P. TOQ Schroder (ffrtecA. Gotler u. aenen, i. 79 foil.), and by Rapp in Mylh. 
fjii. It is of eouree possible that it raay have been known to the early 
[talians, but what we know of Toloanus does not favour this. 

" VitruviUB, 3. 3. 3 ; it was 'proiime portam Collinam.' 

' See below, pp. 165, 333. 

' Liv. 34. 53 ; Aust, de Aedibus, p. ao. 

' Thisaaema to have been the date among the Anauni ofN. Itslyaa late 
IB 393 A. n. : flee the At'a ifarlyrum, p. 536 [Verona, 1 731). (For tlie Anauni, 
Kusbforth, Lalin Hisioricid Ins^piions, p, gg foil.) 

' Piron. ^o foil. : a di9l<:ult bit of calculation. 
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was identical with the similar festival of the Fratres Arvales. 
On the ground that the acta fratinim Arvalium seemed to prove 
a general similarity of the two in time and place, and at least 
in some points of ritual, Mommsen, Henzen, and Jordan 
answer in the affirmative *. On the other side there is no 
authority of any real weight. The judicious Marquardt * found 
a difficulty in the absence of any mention in the acta fraU'um 
Arvalium of a lustratio in the form of a procession ; but it 
should be remembered (i) that we have not the whole of the 
acta ; (2) that it is almost certain that, as the Koman territory 
continued to increase, the brethren must have dropped the duty 
of driving victims round it, for obvious reasons. A passage 
in Paulus ' places the matter beyond doubt if we can be sure of 
the reading : *Amharva1es hostiae dicehantur quae pro arvis a duo- 
cZec>m(MSS. duohus) fratrihus sacrificantur.' As no duo fratres are 
known, the old emendation duodecim seems certain, but will of 
course not convince those who disbelieve in the identity of 
the Ambarvalia and the sacra f ratrum Arvalium. The question 
is, however, for us of no great importance, as the acta do not 
add to our knowledge of what was done at the Ambarvalia. 

The best description we have of such lustrations as the 
Ambarvalia is that of Virgil ; it is not indeed to be taken as 
an exact description of the Koman rite, but rather as referring 
to Italian customs generally : 

In primis yenerare deos, atque annua magiiae 
Sacra refer Cereri lactis oporatus in herbis, 
Extremae sub casum hiemis, iam vere sereno. 
Turn pingues agni, et turn mollissima vina ; 
Turn somni dulces densaeque in montibus umbrae. 
Cuncta tibi Cererem pubes agrestis adoret, 
Cni tu lacte favos et miti dilue Baccho, 
Terque novas circum felix eat hostia fruges, 
Omnis quam chorus et socii comitentur ovantes, 
Et Cererem clamore yocent in tecta ; neque ante 
Falcem maturis quisqunm supponat aristis, 
Quam Cereri torta redimitus tempora quercu 
Det motus inconpositos et carmina dicat\ 

* Mommsen, 1. c. Henzen, Acta Fr. Art. xlvi-xlviii ; Jordan on Preller, 
i. 420, and Topogr. i. 289, ii. 236. The latter would also identify Ambar- 
valia and Amburbium ; but the two seem clearly distinguished by Servius 
{Ed, 3. 77). ^ p. 200. Huschke, Rom. Jahr, 63. 

' p. 5. See Jordan on Preller, i. 420, note a ; Marq. aoo, note 3. 

* Georg. i. 338 foil. 
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It is not clear to what festival or feativala Virgi! is alludi 
in the first few of these lines ' ; probably to certain rustic rii 
which did Eot exactly correspond to those in the city of Kome. 
Bnt from line 343 onwards the reference is certainly to Ambar- 
valia of some kind, perhaps to the private lustralw of the 
farmer before harvest began, of which the Koaian festival was 
a magnified copy. His description answers closely to the well- 
known directions of Cato' ; and if it is Ceres who appears in 
Virgil's lines, and not Mare, the deity most prominent in Cato's 
account, this may be explained by the undoubted extension of 
the worship of Ceres, and the corresponding contraction of that 
of Mai-s, as the latter became more and more eonveiied into 
a god of war K 

The leading feature in the original rite was the procession 
of victims— bull, sheep, and pig — all romid the fields, driven 
by a garlanded crowd, carrying olive branches and chanting, 
These victims represent all the farmer's most valuable stock, 
thus devoted to the appeasing of the god. The time was that 
when the crops were ripening, and were in gieatest peril from 
storms and diseases ; before the harvest was begun, and before 
the Vestalia took place in the early part of June, which was, as 
we shall see, a festival preliminary to harvest. Three times the 
procession went round the land ; at the end of the third round 
the victims were sacrificed, and a solemn prayer was offered in 
antique language, which ran, in Cato's formula of the farmer's 
lustration, as follows: 'Father Mars, I pray and beseech thee 
to be willing and propitious to me, my household, and my 
slaves ; for the which object I have caused this threefold 
sacrifice to be driven round juy farm and land. I pray thee 
keep, avert, and turn from us all disease, seen or unseen, all 
desolation, ruin, damage, and unseasonable influence ; I pray 
thee give increase to the fruits, the corn, the vines, and the 

* ' Extremae sub chhuqi hiomis' inigtit puasibly suit the Italinn April, 
but certainly nut thit Italiun Muy. May 1 is tlte earliest date we liave fur 
an agri luHtnitiu, i. e. in Campania [C. 1. L. x. 379a). ' Tunc molliBsima 
Vina ' may contain a reference to the VinaJia of April 23, when the new 
wine was first drank ; and if that wore su, the general reference might be 
lo the Cerialia or its rustic equivalent. 

'B.R.Hi. Cp. S:culua Flaccus in (TTDmalici' referei, p. 164. The lustratio 
sljould ba celebrated before even the earliest crops (e. g. beana) were cut. 

' Henzen, Acta Fr. Am. ilTiii. 
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plantationa, and biing th«m to a prosperous issue. Keep also 
in safety the shepherds and their flocks, and give good health 
and vigour t« me, my house, and household. To this end it 
is, as I have said — namely, for the purification and making due 
lustration of my farm, my land cultivated and uncultivated — 
tliat I pray thee to bless this threefold aaciifiue of sucklings, 
O Father Mara, to this same end I pray thee bless this threefold 
sacrifice of sucklings ',' 

Not only in this prayer, but in the ritual that follows, as also 
in other i-eligious directions given in the preceding chapters, 
we may no doubt see examples of the oldest agricultural type 
of the genuine Italian woi-sLip. TLey are simple rustic 
specimens of the same type as the elaiiorate urban ritual of 
Iguvium, fortunately preserved to us - ; and we may fairly 
assume tliat they stood in much the same I'elation to the Roman 
ritual of the Ambarvalia. 

Of all the Roman festivals this is the only one which can 
be said with any truth to be still surviving. When the Italian 
priest leads his flock round the fields with the ritual of the 
Litania major in Rogation week he is doing very much what 
the Fratres Arvales did in the infancy of Rome, and with the 
same object. In other countries, England among them, the 
same custom was taken up by the Church, which rightly 
appreciated its utility, both spu-itual and material ; the bounds 
of the parish were fixed in the memory of the young, and the 
wrath of God was averted by an act of duty from man, cattle, 
and crops, 'It was a general custom formerly, and is still 
obsei-ved in some country parishes, to go round the bounds and 
limits of the paiish on one of the three days before Ascension- 
day ; when the Minister, accompanied by his Churchwardens 
and Parishioners, was wont to deprecate the vengeance of 
God, beg a blessing on the fruits of the earth, and preserve the 
rights and propeitiies of the parish ",' 

At Oxford, and it is to be hoped in some other places, this 
laudable custom still survives. But the modern clergy, fiom 



' Cato, R. B. 141. I have availed myself of the Italian translation and 
eommentftry of Prof. De-Maruhi in hie work 011 the domestic religion of 
the Bomana, p. rsB foil. 

' BiitliBler, Dmbrica ; BtSaI, Les Tables Huguhines, 

' Brand, PopKhir Aniiquilies, p. 393. 
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want of interest in ritual, except such as is carried on within 
their churches, or from some strong distrust of any merry- 
making not initiated by their own zeal, are apt to drop the 
ceremonies; and there is some danger that even in Osfoi-d 
the processions and peetpd wnnds may soon be things of the 
past. To all such ministers I would recommend the practice 
of the judicious Hookor, as describtd by his biographer, Isaak 
Walton : 

' He would by no means omit the customary time of pro- 
cession, persuading all, both rich and poor, if they desired the 
preservation of Love, and their Parish rights and liberties, to 
accompany him in hia Peramlmlation— and most did so; in 
which Perambulation ha would usually express more pleasant 
Discourse than at other times, and would then always drop 
some loving and facetious Observations, to be remembered 
against the nest year, esprcially by the Boys and young people ; 
stilt inclining them, and all his present Parishioners, to meek- 
ness and mutual Kindnesses and Love.' 

At Charlton-on-Otmoor, near Oxford, there was a survival of 
the ' agri lustratio ' until recent years. On the beautiful rood- 
screen of the parish church thei-e is a cross, which was carried 
in procession thiough the parish ', freshly decorated with 
flowers, on May-day ; it was then restored to its place on the 
screen, and remained there until the May-day of the next year. 
It may still be seen there, but it is no longer carried round, 
and its decoration seems to have been transferred from May- 
day to the harvest- festival^ 

■ I am informed that it -riaited ooe hiimlet, Hoiton, ivhkh ia not at 
present in tbe pariah of Charlton ; of this theio should be aome topogru- 
phical explaoatioD. 

' The cross is very commonly carried nbout on the continent, and in 
Holland the week ia called crosa-week foe this reason. But at Charlton 
there seems to have been a confusion betweeu tliia crosa and the May- 
queen or May-doll ; for ou May-day, 1698, the old woman who decked it 
called it ' my lady,' and spoke of ' her wiiitit,' &e. I am indeliled to the 
Bev. C. E. Prior, Ihe present incumbent, for informaliua about this 
interesting sucvivul. 




lUNOHI MONETAE (VEN.) 
FABABICI c[lKCEN9Es] J^ISSUs]. 

On the name of the mensis Juuius some remarks have 
already been made under May i. There is no sure ground 
for connecting it. with Juno'. The first day of June was 
sacred to her, but eo were all Kalends ; and if this was also 
the dies nalalis of the t«jnp!e of Juno Moneta in urce, we 
have no reason to suppose the choice of day to be specially 
ai;^nificant "■ We know the date of this dedication ; it was 
in 344 B. c and in consequence of a vow made by L. Fuiius 
Camillus Dictator in a war against the Aurunci\ Of a Juno 
Moneta of earlier date we have no knowledge ; and, in spite 
of much that has been said to the contrary, I imagine that 
the title was only given to a Juno of the arx in consequence 
of the popular belief that the Capitol was saved from the 
attack of the G^aula (390 b, c.) by the warning voices of her 
sacred geese. What truth there was in that stoiy may be 
a matter of doubt, but it seems easier to believe that it had 
a basis of fact than to account for it aetiologically \ There may 
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well have been an nltar or sacdlum ' of Juno on the arx, near 
which her noisy birds were kept ' ; and when a temple 
eventually built here in 3+4 b c, it was approprinte'y dedicated 
to Juno of the warning voice. From the fact that part of this 
temple was used aa a mint ', the word Mimeta gradually passed 
into'another sense, which has found ita way into our modern 
languages '. 

One tradition connected the name of the month witli 
M. Junjua Brutus, who is said to have pei-fornied a sacrum 
on this day after the flight of Tarquiniiis, on the Caelian Hill \ 
This saenmx had no connexion with Juno, and the tradition 
which thua absurdly brings Brutus into the question shows 
plainly that the derivation from Juno was not universally 
accepted '. The real deity of the Kalends of June waa not 
Juno, but an antique goddess whose antiquity is attested both 
by the meagreness of our knowledge of her, and the strange 
confusion about her which Ovid displays. Had Carna been 
more successful in the struggle for existence of Roman deities, 
we might not have been ao sure of her extreme antiquity ; 
but no foreign cult grafted on her gave her a new lease of life, 
and by the end of the Bepublic she waa all but dead. 

What little we do know of hep savours of the agricultural 
life and folk-lore of the old Latins. Her sacrifices were 
of bean-meal and lard' ; and this day went by the name of 
of Kalendae fabariae ", 'quia hoc menae adultae fabae divinis 
rebus adhibentur.' The fact waa that it was the time of bean- 
harvest " ; and beans, as we have already seen, were much 
in request for aaered purposes. 'Maximua honoa fabae,' says 

' Dionya., 13. 7, says, X^bh Ifpol ntpJ riv vt&iv t^! "Hpas ; but this in no 
evidonee for an early fcmpfa of Juno Moneta. 

" Appai'antly she was fund of such birds: crows aleo nere 'in tute!n 
lunonU ' at a certain spot north of tha Tiber (Paul. 64), and at Lnnuviuni 
(Preller, i. 283). = Liv. 6. ijo. 

■ I bave aasumed tbat Konela is connected with moiteo ; but tliere are athf r 
views (Eosoher, Lex. 593). Livius Andronicus (ap. Priscian, p. 679) help* 
ua to Ihe menning by translating Mwj«oaiinj (of the Orffissevl by JHonefti. 

' Macrob. Soi. i. la. aa and 31. There was no t«mpla of Cama there, 
but Tertullianua {ad Nat. a. 9) mentions a/onum. 

' Cp. also the explanation from tumores (e. g. in Ovid, Fasti, 6. 83 foil. ). 

' Macrob. i, la. 33 ' Cui pult« fabacia et larido sacrificatur.' 

* Even in the fourth century A.n. thia was so: aee tba calendar of 
Philocalua. 

' Colum. II. a. ao ; Pallad. 7. 3 ; Hartraaun, Las RSm. Kai. 135. 
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Pliny', alluding to the value of the bean as food, to its 
supposed narcotic power, and its use in religious ritual. We 
have already found beans used in the cult of the dead and tlie 
ejection of ghosta from the house ' ; and Prof. Wissowa has 
of late ingeniously conjectured that this day (June i) was con- 
cerned with rites of the same kind ', He quotes an inscription, 
a will in which a legacy is left ' ut rosas Caniar[iis] ducant ' '. 
Undoubtedly the reference here is to rites of the dead (ef. 
Bosalia), and Mommsen may be right in suggesting that by 
CaiTiarfiis] is meant the Kalends of June. But it is going 
a little too far to argue on this slander evidence, even if we 
add to it the fact that the day was ne/aslus, that the festival 
of Carna was of the same kind as the Parentalia, Eosalia, &c ; 
a careful reading of Ovid's comments seems to show that there 
were curious survivals of folk-lore connected with the day 
and with Carna which cannot all be explained by reference 
to rites of the dead. 

Ovid does indeed at once mislead his readera by identifying 
Gania and Cardea, and thus making the former the deify 
of door-hinges, and bringing her into connexion with Janus , 
But we may guess that he does this simply because he wants 
to sq^ueeze in a pretty folk-tale of Janus and Cardea, for whicli 
his readers may be grateful, and which need not deceive them. 
- When he writes of the ritual of Carna '^our only safe guide — 
he makes it quite plain that he is mixing up the attributes 
of two distinct deities. He brings the two together by con- 
triving that Jaous, aa a reward to Cardea for yielding to his 

' H.N. 18. 117. ' See above ou Lemuria, p. uo. 

' di Teriis, xlii, ' C. 1. L. iii 3893. 

' There is leallf nathing-in common between tbe two : see Wls'own in 
Liz. b.v, Carna, following Herkel, clxv. What tbe real etymology of 
Carna may lie is undecided ; Curtius and others have conneBttd it with 
cor, and on this 0. Gilbert haa built much foolish conjectnre (ii, 19 foil.). 
I would rather compare it with the words Quranua or Becarnnus of the 
Hercules legend (Br^l, Here et Caaa, pp. 59, 60), and peihaps with 
QradivuB, Grnbovius. The name of tlie ' nymph ' Crante in Ovid's 
aceoont is in some HSS, Qrane or Cmne. H. Pvter {Fadi, pt. ii. p 89^ 
adopts tlie connexion with cnro : she is ' die daa Flei^ch Jir^ftigendc 
ODttiu' (cp. Ossipago). 

' Fasti, 6. 169-iBa. Lines 101-130 are concerned with Cardea ; J30 (0 
16B, or the middle section of tlie comment, teem, as Marqn^irdt suggested 
(p. 13, note), to be referable to Carnn (as tho nvtrter of shiijes), though 
the charms filed on the poslei show that Ovid is still confounding her with 
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advances, should bestow on her not only the charge of cardine^, 
but also that of protecting infants from the striges \ creatures 
of the nature of vampires, but described by Ovid as owls, 
who were wont to suck their blood and devour their vitals. 
But this last duty surely belonged to Carna, of whom 
Macrobius says 'Hanc deam vitalibus humanis praeesse credunt': 
and thus Carna's attribute is conjoined with Cardea's, The 
lines are worth quoting in which Ovid describes the charms 
which are to keep off the striges, for as preserving a remnant 
of old Italian folk-lore they are more interesting than the 
doubtful nature of an obscure deity ^ : 

Frotinua arbutea' postes ter in ordine tangit 

Fronde, ter arbutea limina fronde notat: 
Spargit aquis aditus — et aquae medicamen habebant — 

Extaque de porca cnida bimenstre tenets 
Atque ita 'noctis aves, extis puerilibus' inquit 

^Parcite: pro parvo victima parva cadit. 
Cor pro corde, precor, pro fibris sumite fibras. 

Hanc aiumam vobis pro meliore damus.' 
Sio ubi llbavit, prosecta sub aethere ponit, 

Quique adsint sacris, respicere ilia vetat'. 
Virgaque lanalis de spina ponitur alba* 

Qua lumen thalamis parva fenestra dabat. 
Post illud neo aves cunas violasse feruntur, 

Et rediit puero qui fuit ante color. 

Having told his folk-tale and described his charms, Ovid 
returns to Carna, and asks why people eat bean-gruel on the 
Kalends of June, with the rich fat of pigs. The answer 

* The word strix is Greek, or at least identical with the Greek word. 
But the belief in vampires is so widely spread (cf. Tylor, Prim, OuU. ii. 
175 foil.) that we must not conclude hastily that it came to Italy with 
the Greeks : it is met with as early as Plautus (Pseud. 3. a. ao). Cf. Pliny, 
H. N. II. 23a. 

> Fastiy 6. 155 foil. 

' The arbutus does not seem to be mentioned in connexion with charms 
except in this passage ; we might have expected the laurel. BOttichor, 
BaumkultuSf 324. 

* The sucking-pig is sacrificed, as wo gather from prosecta below ; i. e. to 
Carna : cp. the cakes oHard eaten this day (169 foil.). 

^ Cp. in the process of ghost-laying (above, p. 109) the prohibition to 
look at the beans scattered. 

* For the blackthorn (^Germ. Weissdom) see Botticher, BaumkuUuSj 361. 
Yarro, ap. Charisium, p. 117 'fax ex spinu alba praefertur, quod purga- 
tionis causa adhibetur.' 
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18 that the cult of Carna is of ancient date, and that the 
healthy food of man in early times is retained in it'. 

Su9 erat in pretio ; caesa Biie frata colebanL 
Terra f.ibaa tantum daraque farra dabab. 

Quae duo mixta simul soxtiH quicunque Kalendis 
Fderit, liuic Inedi vise^ra posse negont. 

This was undoubtedly the real popular belief — that by eating 
this food on Carna's day your digestion was secured for the 
yeai-. Macrobius ' makes the practice into a much more 
daflnito piece of ritual. 'Prayers ai'e offered to this goddess,' 
ho says, ' for the good preservation of liver, heart, and the 
other internal organs of our bodies. Her sacrifices are bean- 
meal and lard, because this is the best food for the nourishment 
of the body.' Ovid ia here the genuine Italian, Macrobius the 
scholar and theologian : both may be right. 

Whatever, then, may be the meaning or etymology of the 
name Carna, we may at least be sure that the cult belongs 
to the age of ancient Latin agriculture ', since it was in 
connexion with her name that the popular belief survived 
in Ovid's time of the virtue of bean-eating on the Kalends 
of June. 

Weleara from Ovid (line 191) that this same day was the dies 
natalis of the temple of Mars extra poriam Capmam, i.e. on the 
Via Appia— a favourite spot for the muatering of armies, and 
the starting-point for the yearly transveclio equttum *. I have 
already alluded to the baseless fabric of conjecture built 

* This is the parage that must have inspired O. Crusiua in his paper on 
beans in Rhein. Miis. xxiii. 164 foil. ' Beana," he saya, ' were the oldest 
Italian food, and like stone knives, &o., survived in ritual.' We want, 
indeed, aome move definite proof that they were realty the oldoat food ; 
and anyhow their uae liad not died out like that of stone implements. 
(They were a common article of food at Alhens: Aristoph. Anlgftft, 41 ; 
T.ysitt. 537 and egr.) But it ia not unlikely that their use JQ the cult of 
the dead may be a survival, upon which odd tuperstitions grafted thcni- 
aelvea. For a parallel argument see Roschar, Ksktar vnd Ambrosia, 36 ; 
Ehys, CeUic M^thehgv, 356. 

' No safe conclasion can be drawn from Tertullian's inclusion (ad tioL a. 
9) of the /onum of Carna on the Caelian among those of di adTtnticii. 
O. Gilbert has lately tried to make much of thia [ii. 43 foil.), and to find 
an Eti'usean origin for Carna ; but see Aust on the position of temples 
outside the pomeermm (de Atdibus SMTis, 47), 

' Liv. 7. 23; Dionys. 6. 13. 
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on the conjunction of Mars and Juno on this day ^ ; and need 
here only repeat that in no well-attested Roman myth is Mars 
the son of Juno, or Juno the wife of Jupiter. And it is even 
doubtful whether June i was the original dedication-day 
of this temple of Mars : the Yenusian calendar does not 
mention it, and Ovid may be referring to a re-dedication by 
Augustus ^ There is absolutely no ground for the myth- 
making of Usener and Roscher about Mars and Juno : but 
it is to the credit of the latter that he has inserted in his 
article on Mars a valuable note by Aust, in which his own 
conclusions are cogently controverted. 



III. NoN. luN. (June 3). C. 

bellon[ae] in circ[o] flam[inio]. (ven.) 

This temple was vowed by the Consul Ap. Claudius in an 
Etruscan war' (296 b.c.): the date of dedication is unknown. 
In front of the temple was an area of which the truly Roman 
story is told \ that being unable to declare war with Pyrrhus 
with the orthodox ritual of the fetidles, as he had no land 
in Italy into which they could throw the challenging spear*, 
they caught a Pyrrhan soldier and made him buy this spot to 
suit their purpose. Here stood the 'columella' from which 
henceforward the spear was thrown ®. 

The temple became well known as a suitable meeting-place for 
the Senate outside the pomoeriimi, when it was necessary to do 
business with generals and ambassadors who could not legally 
enter the city^. But of the goddess very little is known. 
There is no sufficient reason to identify her with that Nerio 

* See on March i, above, p. 37. 

* Aust, de Aedibus sacris, p. 8. The Fasti Venusini are ' omnium accuratis- 
simi ' ; ib. p. 43. Aust goes so far as to doubt the true Roman character of 
this Mars, and belieyes him to be the Greek god Ares. See his note in 
Lex. 2391. The date of foundation is not certain, but was probably not 
earlier than the Gallic war, 388 b. c, if it is this to which Liyy alludes 
in 6. 5. 8. 

' Liv. 10. 19. There was a tradition that Ap. Claudius, Cos. 495 b. c, 
had dedicated statues of his ancestors in a temple of Bellona (Pliny, N. H, 
35. 12). * Serv. Am. ix, 53. 

^ Liv. I. 32. 12 ; Marq. 422. * Ovid, Fastiy 6. 205 foil. ; Paulus, 33. 

^ Willems, Le SencU c'e la R^piibUque, ii. 161. 
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with whom we made acquaintance in March, as ia done too 
confidently by the writer of the article in Roaoher'3 Lexicon '■ 

Peid, Non. Iru. {June 4). C. 
HERcfuLi] magn[o] cubto[di]. (ten.) 

SACRUM HEECOII. (RUST.) 

This tpmple also was near the Circus Flaminiua '. It was 
a foundation of Sulla'a, 82 b. c, and the cult was Gi-eek, 
answering to that of 'HpaiA^s dX(£i««o(", 

NoN. luN (June 5}. N.' 

DIO FIDIO IN COLLE. (VEN.) 

The temple on the Quirinal of which this was the dies natalis 
is said by Dionysiua" to have been vowed by Tarquinius 
Sni)erbua, and dedicated by Sp. Poatumiua in b. c. 466. But 
that there was Kfanum or sacellum of thia deity on or near the 
same site at a much earlier time ia almost certain ; such 
a sacellum ' ad portam Sanqualem ' ia mentioned, also by 
Dtonysiua", as IfpAa Aiit n.oTiou, and we know tliat in many 
cases the final aedes or temp7um was a development from an 
uncovered altar or sacred place, 

Diua Fidius, as the adjectival character of his name shows, 
was a genuine old Italian religious conception, but one that in 
historical timea was buried almost out of sight. Among gods 
and heroea there haa been a atruggle for existence, as among 
animals and plants ; with some peoples a struggle between 
indigenous and exotic deities, in which the latter usually win 

' This was originally 6UggBsted by GelliuB (13. =3), 'perliaps not with- 
out some reason,' uajs Hiirquardt (75'!. This auggo»tioQ has grown almost 
into a certainty for the writer in the Lexicon, in a manner very character- 
iatic of the present age of research. There would lie some reason to think 
that Bellona (or Duellona) was an ancient goddess of oentr.il Ittily, if we 
rauld be sure that the inscription on Hn ancii?nt cup, in the museum at 
Florence, which may bo read ' Bclolue poculum ' (C, I, L. i. 44), refers to 
thia deity. See Lex. a. T. Belola. 

' Ovid, Fasti, 6, aog. See Commenlarii in ^onorem Tk. ifommseni, 26a foil. 
[Klugmunn', and R. Peter in Lex, s.v. Here p. 3979. 

' E^llar- Jordan, ii. 396. * See below, p. 146. 

' 9. 60, where Zitc niarias = Diua Fidius. 

* 4, 5B : ep. Liv, 8, ao ; Auat, de Aedilms sacris, p. 51. Of the porta 
Smiqunlis t shall havo a word to say presently. 
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the day, and displace or modify tlie native species'. What 
laws, if any, gorern this etniggle for existence it is not possible 
to disceiTi clearly ; the result is doubtless the survival of the 
fittest, if by the fittest we understand those which flourish best 
under the existing conditions of society and thought; but it 
would hardly seem to be the sui-vival of those which are most 
beneficial to the worshipping race, Among the Bomans the 
fashionable exotic deities of the later Eepublic and Empire had 
no such ethical influence on the character of the people as those 
older ones of the type of Dius Fidius, who in historical times 
was known to the ordinary Eomnn only through the medium of 
an old-fashioned oath. 

Ovid knows very little about Dius Fidius ' ; 

Quaerebam Nonas Sanco Fidlone referrem, 

ber: cum mihi Sancus ait 



' Cuicungu( 



voluere Cu. 



He finds three names for the deity, hut two would have 
sufiiced ; the only individual Semo known to us is 8ancus 
himself. The Somones, so far as we can guess, were spirits of 
the ' pandaemonic ' age, nameless like the Lares with whom 
they are associated in the hymn of the Fratres Arvales' ; but 
one only, Semo Sancus, seems to have taken a name and 
survived into a lat«r age, and this one was identified with Dius 
Fidius, Aeiius Stilo, the Varro of the seventh century a. u-c, 
seems to have started this identification'. Varro does not 
comment on it ; but Verrius accepted it : he writes of an ' aedes 
Sancus, qui deus Dius Fidius vocatur'". The evidence of in- 
scriptions is esplicit for a later period ; an altar, for example, 
fotmd near the supposed site of his temple on the Quirinal, 
bears the inscription 'Sanco Sancto Semonjij deo fidio sacrum ". 

' Mr. Lang {3rytb,Situal,&c., ii. 191) has some eii»l lent remarks on this 
subject. ' Fasli, 6. 313. 

' SeeWoriawoith's Fragments and Spsc!nienai^Ear!y latin, p. 157 'Stmiines 
altemos advooapit cunotoa.' I follow Jordan's eipUnation of ' Semune?,' 
in Krit. BeilrSge, 304 folL 

' AeliuB Dium Fidium diccbat DioTJB fiiium, ut Graoci Aiinncpov Caato- 
lem. et putabat hiiua esse Saucum ab Sabinaiinguaet Uerculf^m a Oraeca ' 
(Varro, L.L. 5. 66), 

= Festus, 341. This is probably the sacellum of Livy, B. as. 

' C I.L. yi. 568 r again {ib, 567% '8omoni Sanco deo fldio," Sancus is, 
of couisc, a name, not an adjective: ne find Sangiis ia aome MSS. of 
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And there is nothing in the words Sancus and Fidius to forbid 

thfl identification, for both point to the same class of ideas — 
that of the bond which religious feeling places on men in their 
duties to, and contracts with, each other. They are in fact 
two different names for the same religious conception. It is 
interesting to find them both occurring in the great processional 
inscription of Iguvium in TJmbria : Fisus or Fisoyiiis Sancius, 
who is there invoked nest after Jupiter, seems to unite the two 
deities in a single name ', This conjunction would seem to 
save U3 from the necessity of discussing the question whether 
Sancus, as has often been insisted on by scholars both ancient 
and modern ', was really the Siibine form of Dius Fidius ; for 
if in Umbria the two are found together, as at liome, there is 
no reason why the same should not have been the case through- 
out central Italy. The question would never have been asked 
had the fluid natiu^ of the earliest Italian deities and the 
adjectival chai'acter of their names been duly taken account of. 
We are all of us too apt to speak of this primitive spirit-world 
in terms of a later polytheistic theology, and to suppose that 
the doubling of a name implies some distinction of origin 

Dius Fidius, then, and Semo Sancus are both Latin names for 
the same religious conception, the impersonality of which 
caused it to lose vitality as new and anthropomoiTthic ideas 
of the divine came into vogue at Roma But there ia at least 
some probability that it survived in a fashion under the name 
of an intruder, Hercules ; and the connexion with Hercules 
ivill show, wbat we might already have guessed, that the 

lAry, 33. I. For the woll-known curions confusion with Simon Magua, 
Euseb. H. E. s. 13. 

' Br4al. TaUfs Eugubirm, 71 ; Buolieler, PinMca, 65 foil. As Preller 
remarks, Fisus al&aAs to Fidius as Clausus to Claudius (ii. 371). At 
Iguvium there was a hili, impoi-tsnt in the rites, wliich bore this nnme — 
KTii Mvs. 

' AeliuB Stilo ap. Varro, 1, 0. ; Ovid, 1. 0. ; Propart. 4, 9. 74. ; Iiaotantiua, 
I. 15. 8 ; Schwegler. H. G, i. 364 ; Preller, ii. 373 ; O. Gilbert, i. 375, note ; 
Arabroach, Studien, 170. Jcrdan, however, In a note on Preller (373) 
emphatically says thst the Sabine orig'n of the god is b fable ; and for 
the illusory distinction between Latins :iad Sabinea in Rome see Memmseo, 
Ji. H. L 67, note, and Breal, Htrcule et Cnciii, p. 56. Sancua v/aa no 
doubt a Sabine deity and reputed nnccstor of the race (Cato ap. Dionys. a. 
49 ; ep, 4. 58; ; but it does not follow that be came to Borne as a Sabine 
importation. 
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religious conception we are speaking of was very near akin to 
that of Jupiter himaelf. 

There is clear evidence that the best Roman scholars identified 
not only Dius Fidius with Semo Sancus, but l>oth of these with 
Hercules. Varro, in a passage already quoted, tells us that Stilo 
believed Dius Fidius to be the Stibine Sancus and the Greek 
Hereules; Verrius Flaccus, if his excerptors represent him 
rightly, in two separate glosses identified all these three'. 

Again, the Eonian oaths me dius fidius and me Jiercule are 
synonymous ; that the former was the older can hardly he 
doubted, and the latter must have come into vogue when the 
Greek oath by Heracles beean>e familiar. Thus the origin of me 
hercuU must be found in a union of the characteristics of Hercules 
with those of the native Dius Fidius. It is worth noting that 
in pronouncing both these oaths it was the ■custom to go out 
into the open air". Here is a point at which both Hercules 
and Dius Fidius seem to come into line with Jupiter ; for the 
most solemn oath of all was per lovem {lapidem), also taken 
under the light of heaven', as was ithe ■case with the oath at 
the altar of Zfie 'e,:i:hos in Greece '. Yet another point of con- 
junction is the ara»ia^ima.atthe«ntrance to the Circus Maiimus, 
which was also a place where oaths were taken and treaties 
i-atified ° ; this was the altar of Hereules Victor, to whom the 
tithes of spoil were offered ; and tliis w-as also associated with 
the legend of Hercules and CacuB. In the deity by whom 
oaths were sworn, and in the deity of the tithes a.nd the legend, 
it is now acknowledged on all bauds that we should recognize 
a great Power whom we niay call Dius Fidius, or Semo Sancus, 
or the Genius lovius, or even Jupiter himself''. Tithes, oaths, 



'Varro, L. L 5. 66; Featus, B29 (Propber viam) ; and Poulus, 147 
(medius fidiua'. 

" Cp. Plutarch, Qiiaesl. Horn. aS t'WLyare boys made to go out of the 
honse wheu they wish to swear by Hercules?') with Varro, sp. Nonium, 
s. V. rituis, and L. L. g. 66. 

' See balow on Sept. 13, p. 331. The silei was taken out of the temple 
of Jupiter Feretrius (Puulua, 9a). 

' Eustatb. ad Od. aa. 335 ; Hermann, Qr. Atii. it. 74. Cp. A. Lang, 
Myth, ka. ii. 54 ; ' the aky hears ua," said the Indian when taking an oath. 

' Dionys. i. 40. 

* See the opinions of Hartung, Scliwegler, and Preller, aummed up by 
Brfial, JTercuJe et Cams, 51 folL ; and K. Peter in Lex. s. v. Hercules, 
3B55 foil. 
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ntid the myth of the struggle of liglit witli darkness, cannot be 
associated with auch a figure as the Hercules who came to 
Italy from Greece ; tithes are the due of some great god, 
or lord of the land ', oaths ai© taken in the presence of the god 
of heaven, and the great nature-myth only descends by degrees 
to attach itself to semi-human figures. 

We are here indeed in the pi'esence of very ancient Italian 
religious ideas, which we can only veiy dimly apprehend, and 
for the explanation of which— so far as explanation is possible — 
there is not space in this work. But before we leave Dius 
Fidins, I will briefly indicate the evidence on which we may 
rest our belief (1) that as Semo Sancns, be is connected with 
Jupiter as the god of the heaven and thunder ; and (2) that as 
Hercules be is closely related to the same god as seen in 
a different aspect. 

I. In the Iguvian inscription referred to above Sancius in 
one place appears in conjunction with lovius * ; and, as we have 
seen, it is also found in the same ritual with Fisu or Fisovius. 
In this same passage of the inscription (which is a manual of 
ritual for the Fratres Attidii, an ancient i-eligious brotherhood 
of Iguvium), the priest is directed to have in hia hand an urfita 
{orbita), i. e. either disk or globe ; and this ttrfila has been com- 
pared ^ not without reason, with the orbcs mentioned by Livy' 
as having been made of brass after the capture of Frivemum 
and placed in the temple of Semo Sancus. If we may safely 
believe that auch symbols occur chiefly in the worship of deities 
of sun and heaven, as seems probable, we have here some 
evidence, however imperfect, for the common origin of Sancus 
and Jupiter. 

Again, there was in Boman augural lore a bird called 
sanqudlis avis, which can hardly be dissociated from the cult of 

' Robertson Smith, Beliglmi (J the Semites, p. 033. 

' Buctaler, Uinbrica, ^ ; BrSftl, Tablea Eugubines, a^o. 

' Preller, ii, 373, and Jordan's note. In M. Gaidoz's Eludea de Myfhohgiii 
Qattloisi, i. 64, will be found figures of a hand holding a wlieel, fi'om Bar- 
lo-Dua (the wrist thrust tlu'ough one of the holes), which may possibly 
tixplain the urfita, and whioh he connects with the Celtic aun-god. la 
thia connexion we may notice the large series of Umbriiin and Etniseaa 
coins with the six-rayed wheel-symbol (Hommsen, MSmatsen, aaa foil.), 
which, as Frafe!>sor Gardner tells me, is more probably a aun -symbol than 
merely the chariot-wheel convenient for onattilful coiacrs. 
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Sancus ; for there was also an ancient city gate, the porta 
Sanquftlia, near the sacelluin Saiicus on the Quirinal '. Pliny's 
language about this bird shows that this hit of ancient lore 
was almost lost in his time ; but at the fiutae time he makes it 
clear that it was believed to belong to the engle family, which 
played such an important part in the science of augury. The 
only concrete fact that seems to be told us about this bird is 
that in b. c. 177 one struck with its beak a sacred stone at 
Crustumerium— a stone, it would seem, that had fallen from 
heaven, i. e, a thunder-stone or a meteorite'. 

Bearing this in mind, we are not surprised to find further 
traces of a connexion between Sancus and tliuiidei'bolts. There 
was at Rome a decuria of sacerdoles bidentates, in close associa- 
tion with the cult of Sancus. Three votive altars ai-e extant, 
dedicated to the god by tbi^ decuria ' ; two of them were found 
on the Quirinal, close to the site of the sacellum Sancus. Now 
the meaning of the word bidental sliowa tluit the decuria had 
as its duty the care of the sacred spots which had been struck 
by thunderbolts ; such a spot, which was also called pufeal 
from its resemblance to a well fenced with a cireular wall, 
bore the name bidental, presumably because two-year-old sheep 
[bidcntcs] were sacrificed there '. Consequently wo again have 
Sancus brought into connexion with the augural lore of lightning, 
which made it a religious duty to bury the bolt, and fence off 
the spot from profane intrusion. Yet another step forward in 
this dim light. A bidental was one kind of Icmptum, as we 
are expressly told '' ; and the temple of Sancus itself seems to 
have had this peculiarity. Varro says that its roof was per- 



' For the bird, Plin. ft', ff . 10. ao ; Festvl', 197 a. v. osrines, and 317 
{sartquaJie am). Bouch^-Lrclercq, Hist. Ss \a JJicina/ion, iv. soa. For tlie 
giite op. PhuIus, 345, with Liv. 8, 20; Jordan, Topogr. ii. 864. 

' Liv. 41. 13, with Weissenborn'a note. The stone was perlmps Hip 
sarno aa one whioh bad shortlf before fallen into the grove of Mars at 
Cnistnmerium (41. 9). 

■ C.I.L. vi. 367.588; andBHfl. ife«'7iuJ., 1881, p. 38 toll. (This laet with 
a atatue, which, however, may not belong to it ; Jordan's note on Preller, 
ii. H73.) Wilmnnns, Eretupla Inscr. lal. 1300. 

' Marq. 263 ; B.-Leoloruq. iv. 51 foil. The Scholiast on Persiua, a. 97, 
IS explicit on the points But Deecke, in a note to Milller's Elmaker (,ii 375) 
doubts the oonnei ion of the denmo with biatnlal^puieal. 

' Festu!, s.v. 5criboniaiiam(p. 333: the restoration can hardtjbewrocg) 
' [quia ne^fas est integi, semper ibi forBmi[ue aper]Co cnelum patat.' 
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foratum, so that the sky might be seen through it '. la a 
fragment of augund lore, apparently genuine though preserved 
by a writer of late date, the caeli templum seemB to have been 
conceived as a dome, or a ball (orbis) cut in half, wilh a hole in 
the top'. We may allow that we are hei-e getting out of our 
depth ; but the general result of what has been put foi'ward is 
that Sancus=Diu3 Fidius was originally a spirit or numen of 
the heaTen, and a wielder of the lightning, closely allied to the 
great Jupiter, whofie cult, combined with that of Hercules, had 
almost obliterated him in historical times. 

Finally, it would seem that those moral attributes of Jupiter 
which give him a unique position in the Roman theology as 
the god of truth, order, and concord, belonged at one period 
also to Sancus as Dius Fidius ; for in his temple was kept the 
most ancient treaty of which the Romans know, that said to 
have been made by Tarquinius Superbus with Gabii, which 
Dionysiua must himself have seen', and which he describes aa 
consisting of a wooden clypeus, bound with the hide of 
a sacrificed os, and bearing ancient letters. Here also was 
the reputed statue of Gaia Caecilia or Tanaquil, the ideal 
Koman mutron ; of which it has been conjectured, rashly 
perhaps, but by an authority of weight, that it really repre- 
sented a humanized female form of Dius Fidius, standing to 
him as the Junones of women stood to the Genii of men, or as 
Juno in the abstiact to Genius in the abstract'. 

' L. L. 5. 66 ' ut an vidoatur divum, id eat cselum.' He connacts the 
word diivm with Biui Fidius. See Jordan ia tlie coUectioD of essajs ' in 
Lonorem Th. Momniseni,' p. 369. 

' Marlianos Ciipeilii, i, 45 (p. 47 in Eyasenhnrdt's edition). See Nissen's 
expUiiutiun in Das Templum, p. 164, and plate ir. In this acf ouut Jupiter 
oooupiea the eliief pluce : SancuB is there, alone in tlio lath regio. But 
doubt hsB been caat on Nissen'a view bj tlie discoveiy of an actual repre- 
sentation of the caeli lenpluni (see Ausl, in Lex. a. v. Iupit«r, 668). 

' Dionys. 4. 58. In g. 60 he aaj^ that this temple waa oiilf TOwed by 
TarquiniUB, and not dedicated till 4660.0. (Ausl, da Aidibas sacris, p. 6); but 
there must have been a atill earlier sanctuary of aome kind (Liry writes 
of a ancellum, 8. ao. 8). Dionyaius is interesting and explicit ; he oalU 
DIUB Fidius Ziis nfarioi, and adds the nnmo S&yxa!. The treutiea next 
in date, those with Carthsge. were kept in the aedilium theaaurus, ciose to 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus (Polyb. 3. 32 ; " 
I (ed. 3 ) 481 note). Here we sceui to see the 
Dius Fidius already losing ground. 

' Plut. QuaM. Kum. 30 ; Vurro, ap. Piin. A'.ii 
was BeiETenicheid's conjecture that the was a 
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X. The last sentence of the preceding paragraph may aptly 
bring M8 to our second point, viz, the i-elation to Jupiter of 
Dius Fidius aa=Hercule3. Those who read the article 'Dius 
Fidius ' in Roscher'a Lexicon will be struck by the fact that so 
cautious a writer as Professor Wissowa should boldly identify 
this deity, at the very outset of his account, with the ' Genius 
loyis' ; and this conjecture, wbich is not his own, but rather 
that of the late Professor Eeifferscheid of Breslau ', calls for 
a word of explanation. 

More than thirty years ago EeitFei-scheid published a paper 
in which he compared certain points in the cults of Juno and 
Hercules, of which we have a mengre knowledge from Eoman 
literature, with some works of art of Etruscan or ancient 
Italian origin (i.e. not Greek), and found that they seemed 
to throw new and unexpected light on each other. 

The Eoman women, we are told', did not swear by Hercules. 
but by ' their Juno ' ; the men swore by Hercules, Dius Fidius, 
or by their Genius". Women were excluded from the cult 
of Hercules at the ara maxima'; men were excluded, not 
indeed from the cult of Juno, but (as Eeiffersiiheid puts it) ' from 
that of Bona Dea, who was not far removed from Juno ".' At 
the birth of a child, a couch {lectus) was spread in the atriuM 
for Juno, a mcnsa for Hercules'. The bride's girdle [cingulum} 
seems to have given rise to a cull-title of Juno, viz. Cinxia, 
while the knot in it which was loosed by the bridegroom at the 
lectus genialis was called the nodu3 herculaneus''. 

Wissowa, LfX. 1 190). Feat. 941 adds ' cnms ex zona periclitantes rament:! 
Bumuat.' 

' iftdi. deU' Iial., 1867, 353 foil. Heifferscheid waa prevenled by deat)t 
from working Ilia view oat raore folly ; but R Peter (see Lex. a.v, Hercules, 
0367) proserrad notes of his lectures. 

" Oolliua, II. 6. 1, For Juno as female equivalent of Geoius see artii'lt 
'lunoiies' inZex. But it doea not seem proved that this was the old naine, 
and not an idea of comparatiTely late times. 

' Seneca, L'p. la, a. ' See below, on Aug. la, p. 194. 

' This seems a weak point. Bona Dea was not more closely related to 
Jimo than some others. I do not feel sure that the name Juno is not no 
much an intrusion here as Heiiiiiles, and that the real female counter- 
part of Genius, kc, was not a iiemeless nutnen like the Bona Dea. The 
rine of the cult of Juno Lucina may have produced this intrusion. It is 
worth noting that in Etrnria Minerva takes the plaoa of Juno {Lex. aa66, 
and the illustration on 9267). 

* Sorv. Ed, 4. 63. • Paulus, 63. 
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Now ReifFerscheid believed that he found the same con- 
junction of Juno and Hereules in several works of art, which 
may be supposed to he reflections from the same set of ide^s 
which produced the usages just indicated. In the most im- 
portant of these ther« is indeed no doubt about it ; this is 
a mirror of Etruscan workmanship ', in whicii three iigures 
are marked witli tlie Latin names Iovei (Jupiter), Iuno and 
Hf.rcgle. Jupiter sits on an altar in the middle, and with his 
right hand is touching Juno, who has her left hand on his 
shoulder : Hercules stands with his club, apparently expectant, 
on the left. From certain indications in the mirror (for which 
I must refer the reader to the illustmtion on p. 2259 of 
Roscher's Lexicon) Eeift'ei-scheid concluded that Jupiter was 
here giving Juno in marriage to Hercules ; and, in spite of 
some criticism, this interpretation has been genei-ally accepted'. 
In other works of art he found the same conjunction, though 
no names mark the figures ; in these Hercules and Juno, if 
such they be, appear to be contending for the mastery, rather 
than uniting peacefully in wedlock '. This conjunction, or 
opposition, of Juno and Hercules, is thus explained by ReifFer- 
scheid. The name Juno represents the female principle in 
human nature ' ; the ' genius ' of a woman was called by this 
name, and the cult of Juno as a developed goddess shows many 
features that bear out the proposition '. If these facta be so, 
then the inference to he drawn fromthe conjunction or opposition 
of Juno and Hercules is that the name Hercules indicates the 
male principle in human nature- But the male principle is 
also expi-essed in the word Genius, as we see e. g. in the term 
Uctus genialis ; Hercules therefore and Genius mean the same 
thing— the former name having encroached upon the domain 
of the latter, as a Latinized form of Heracles, of aU Greek 
heroes or divinities the most virile. And if Hercules, Semu 

' Gerhard, Elraakiaiiit Spiege', 147. It is also Ggurad in La, s.v. 
Hei'cules, 3259. 

* B. g. by every writer io Roscher's Lexicon who bna touched on tlic 
subject Jordan aeema to have dissented (Pieller, ii. 084). 

' Tha oppoaiCioD or conHi[^t of the two is pnmlleled by the supposed 
myth of tbB contention of Mara and Minerva (NerioJ (see above, p. 60 ; 

' See article ' lunones ' in Lex. ; and De-Marchi, La SiHgiont tuDa rila 

' Roscher's article ' Juno ' in Lex, paa^im. 
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Sanctis and DIus FidiuB are all different names for the same 
idea, then the word Genius may be taken as equivalent to the 
two last of these as well as to Hei'cules '■ 

But why does Reiiferscheid go on to t«Il us that this Genius, 
i.e. Hercules = Sancu8=Diu3 Fidius, is the Genius lovis 7 How 
does he connect this many-titled conception with the gi-eat 
fatlier of the sky ? As a matter of fact, he has but slender 
evidence for this ; he I'oltes on the miri'or in which he found 
Jupiter giving Juno to Hercules, and on the conjecture that 
the Greek Hercules, the eon of Zeus, would easily come to 
occupy in Italy the position of Genius, if the latter were, in an 
abstract form and apart from individual human life, i-egarded 
as the Genius of Jupiter ^ And in this he is followed by 
Wissowa and other writers in Roacher's Lexicon. 

It would perhaps have been wiser not to go so far as this. 
He has already carried us back to a world of ideas older than 
these varying names which so often be^vilder us in the Roman 
worship— to a world of spirits, Semoues, Larus, Ceni, ghosta 
of deceased ancestors, vegetation demons, and men's 'other 
souls.' When he talks of a Genius lovts ', he is surely using 
the language of later polytheism to express an idea which 
belonged, not to a polytheistic age, but to that older world of 
religious thought. He is doing, in fact, the very thing which 
the Eoniana themselves were doing all through the juried of 
the Republic— the one thing which above all others has made 

* I catitiot agi'ca witli Mr. Jevons (_tnlrodudion to Hisfwg a/Beliiiion, p. i66 
folL) ivhea ha tnakes the Roman genius a, relic of totem i(>m, simplf 
because genii were often represented by serpents. The snake was too 
universally norabipped and dome^ticaCed to be earil; explained as a 
totem. Mr. Frazer has an interesting example from Zululaiid, which is 
singulai'ly suggestive in connexion nith the doctrine o( Oeniua (see 
Qoidm Bough, H. 333), which can hardly be explained on a totemistio basis. 
The doctrine of Uenius muy certainly hnve had ita roots in a totemiatie 
age ; but by the time it i-eachea us in Boman llteratura it has passed 
through so many stages that ita origin is not to be dogmatized about. 

* I cannot attoch much weight to tlie argument (^eu Lex. ss68) that 
because Aelius Stilo explained Dius Fidiua as Dlovi^ Filiua lie therefore 
had in his head some eaeh relation of Qeniua to Jupiter. 

' If be had written Genius Jontis, after the manner of the Igiivian 
inscription, with its adjeoCivHl forme which preserve a remini-cence of 
the older spirit-world, he might have been uearer the mnik. It may be 
that we get back to Jupiter }iim&elf aa the Genius par exctlletue, but there 
is no direct proof of this. The genius of a god ia a iate idea, as Mi, Jevons 
po.nts out in a note lo Baman Queaiitma, p. liii. 
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the study of their religious ideas such a treacherous quagmire 
for the modern student. 

VI Id. Ius. (JtJNE 8). N. 

MBNTl IN CAPITOLIO. (VEDT. MAFF, VI MINOKES.) 

The temple of Mena was vowed by T. Otacihua (praetor) in 
217 B. c, after the battle of Trasimenus ' propter neglegentiam 
caerimoniarum auspiciorumque V and dedicated in 215 b.c., by 
the same man as duumvir aedilus dcdicamlia''. The vow was the 
i-esult of an inspection of the Sibylline books, from which we 
might infer that the goddess was a stranger'. If so, who was 
she, and whence? Reasoning from the fact that ij 
year, in the same place, and by the same man, a \ 
dedicated to Venus Eiycina', Preller guessed that this Mena 
was not a more abstraction, but another form of the s 
Venus ; for a Venus Mimnermia or Meniinia is mentioned by 
Servius", 'quod meminerit omnium.' 

However this may be, the foundation of a cult of Mens at bo 
critical a moment of their fortunes is very characteristic of the 
Koman spirit of that age ; it was an appeal to ' something not 
themselves which made for righteousness ' to help them to 
remember their caerimoniae, and not to neglect tlieir auspicia. 
It is remarkable that this temple of Mens was restored by 
M. Aemilias Seaurus probably amid the disasters of the Cimbrian 
war a centuiy later'. 

VII Id, Iun. (Juke 7), N. 

VESTA APERIT. (PHILOC.) 

V Id. Iun. (Juke 9). K. 
VESTALIA. (tdsc. ven. maff.) 

svii Kal. Quinct. (Juhe 15). N. 

VESTA CLUDITUR. (PHILOC.) 

XVII Kal. Quikct. (June 15). Q. St. D. F. 
It woiild seem from these notes in the calendars, 1 

■ Liv7, 32. g ; Ovid, FaaU, 6. 341 foil. ; Au^t, de Aedibua 
' Livy, ag. 31 anJ 3a ; M irq, 370. 

■ Marq. 358 full. ; Article 'bibjlliDi libii ' in Dkl. a/ Ai\ 
' Livy, 93. 9, 10; 23 30, 31. = . 
* Plut. de Fort Som. $■ m ; Cic Sal. Ikor. a. 61. i 

p. 19' puts it in S.O. 115, in S:aurus' coaaulsbip. 
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passages in Ovid and Festus^ that both before and after the 
day of the tine Yestalia thera were days set apart for the cult 
of the goddess, which were nefasti and also religiosi\ Ovid's 
lines are worth quoting; he consults the Flaminica Dialis' 
about the marriage of his daughter : 

Turn mihi post sacras monstrator lunius idus 

Utilis et nuptis, utilis esse viris, 
Primaque pars huius thalamis aliena repeita esty 

Nam mihi sic ooniuux sancta Dialis ait ; 
'Donee ab Iliaca placidus purgamina Vesta 

Detulerit flavis in mare Thybris aquis, 
Non mihi detonsos crines depectere buxo, 

Non ungues ferro subseouisse licet, 
Non tetigisse virum, quamvis lovis ille saeerdos, 

Quamvis perpetua sit mihi lege datus. 
Tu quoque ne propera. Melius tua filia nubet 

Ignea cum pura Vesta nitebit humo.' 

What is the meaning of this singular aspect of the Yesta-cult? 
Why should these days be so ill-omened or so sacred that during 
them marriages might not be celebrated, and the priestess of 
Jupiter might not hold any intercourse with her husband, cut 
her hair, or pare her nails ? And what is the explanation of 
the annotation Qiuando] St|^ercus] D[elatum] Fias]*, which on 
the 15th indicated the breaking of the spell, and a return to 
ordinary ways of life? Before attempting to answer these 
questions, it will be as well to say a few words about the 
nature and probable origin of the worship of Yesta. Owing to 
the remarkable vitality and purity of this cult throughout the 
whole of Roman history, we do not meet here with those 
baffling obscurities which so often beset us in dealing with 
deities that had lost all life and shape when Eoman scholars 
began to investigate them. And yet we know that we are 
here in the presence of rites and ideas of immemoiial 
antiquity. 

' Ovid, Fasti, 6. 219 foil. ; Festus, 250, s. v. Penus : * [Penus volcatur locos 
intimus in aede Vestae, tegetibus saeptus, qui certis diebus circa Vestalia 
aperitur. li dies leligiosi habentur.' 

^ For the meanings of nifastus and religiosus see Introduction, p. 9 ; 
Marq. 291. 

' No doiibt this was done, and the lines composed, in order to please 
Augustus and reflect the revival of the old nUigio, 

* Varro, L. L. 6. 32. 
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In an article of groat interest in the Journal of Philology 
for 1885', Mr, J. G. Frazer first placed the origin of the cult 
in a clear light for English scholars. By comparing it with 
similar practices of existing peoples still in a primitive con- 
dition of life, he made apparent the real germ of the institution 
of the Vestal Virgins, Helbig, in hia Ilaliker in der Foebene ', 
had already recognized that germ in the necessity of kecpiry 
one ffe always alight in cacit settlement, so that its members 
could at any time supply themselves with the flame, then 
BO hard to procure at a moment's notice ; and Mr. Frazer 
had only to go one step further, and show that the task 
of keeping this fire alight was that of the daughters of the 
chief. This step he was able to take, supported by evidence 
from Damaraland in South Africa, where the priestess of the 
perpetual fire is the chiefs daughter ; quoting also the following 
example from Calabria in Southern Italy : ' At the present day 
the fire in a Calabrian peasant's house is never (except after 
a death) allowed to die quite out, even in the heat of summer ; 
it is a bad omen if it should chance to be extinguished, and 
the girls of the house, whose special care it is to keep at least 
a single brand burning on the hearth, are sadly dismayed 
at Buch a mishap.' The evidence of the Eoman ius sacrum 
quite confirms this modern evidence ; the Vestals wei'6 under 
the patria potestas of the pontifex maximus, who represented 
in republican times the legal powers of the Kex, and from this 
fact we may safely argue that they had once been the daughters 
of the primitive chief. The flamincs too, or kimllers, as being 
under the potestas of the pontifex, may be taken as representing 
the sons of the primitive liousehold^ But from various 
reasons * the duties of the Jlamines became obsolete or obscure ; 
while those of the Vestals remained to give us an almost 
perfect picture of life in the household of the oldest Latins. 

From the fii-st, no doubt, the tending of the fire was in some 
sense a rehgious service, and the flame a sacred flame '. There 



' Vol. 1 



■, Mo. 2I 



' p. S3- 

■ Marq. 350. In the AndaK ' ' ' .... 

part in the work of maintainii 
by Mr. Fraior, op. oit. p. 153). 

' See my Brticle 'Sacerdoa' in JJic(. of AAiiifuitiea, ed. 3. 

' Vesta herself was originallj simply the fire on thi^ hearth (Fraxcr, 
. TSote that the flame was obtained afresh each year on March i , 
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must have been many stages of growth from this beginning 
to the fully developed Vesta of the Kepublic and Empire ; 
yet we can see that the hnes of development were singularly 
simple and consistent. The sacred hre for example was 
maintained in the aedes Vestae, adjoining the king's house' 
(regia) ; and the penus Testae, which must originally have 
contained the stoi-es on which the family depended for then- 
sustenance, w^as always believed to preserve the most sacred 
and valuable objects possessed by the State ', 

We return to the Vestalia, of which the ritual was as follows. 
On June 7, the penus Vestae, which was shut all the rest 
of the year, and to which no man but the pontifex masimus 
had at any time right of entry, was thrown open to all 
matrons. Puring the seven following days they crowded to it 
barefoot'. Ovid relates his own experienca * : 

Forte revertebar festis Vestalibus ilta 

Qua nova Itomano uunu via iuncta foro est. 

Hue pede matronam vidi desceadere nude : 
Obstipui tacitua Bustiuuique gradum. 

The object of this was perhaps to pray for a blessing on the 
household. On plain and old-fasbiouod ware offerings of food 
were carried into the temple : the Vestals themselves offered 
the sacred cakes made of the first ears of corn plucked, as we 
saw, in the early days of May '' ; bakers and millers kept 
holiday, all mills were garlanded, and donkeys decorated with 
wreaths and cakes '. 



On June ig the temple (aedes, not templum) was swept 
and the refuse taken away and either thrown into the Tiber 

even in historical timea, by the primitire method of the friction of the 
wood of a 'luckr' tree (Fc^tus, 106), or from the Bun'a raya. We are 
not told which priest performed this rite. 

' Miildleton, Sons t» iSSj, p. 181 foil. 

' This belief, snd the nnture of the treamrea, are fully discussed by 
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or deposited in some particular spot'. Tlien the dies nefasti 
cAme to an end ; and the 1 5th itself became fastus aa soon 
as the last act of cleansing had been duly performed : ' Quando 
etercus delatum fas.' 

a ritual of these days, two features 

{1) the duties of the Vestals in 

)rovision of food ; (2) the fact that the 

a is illustrated by the prohibition of 

lurning of the Flaminica Dialis. That 



In this account of \ 
claim special attentioi 
connexion with the pri 
days were religiosi, 
marriage and the m 
these two features were in some way connected aeema proved 
by the cessation of the mourning when the penus Vestae was 
once more closed. 

I. It needs but little investigation to discover that, though 
the germ of the cult was doubtless the perpetual fire in the 
king's house, the cult itself was by no means confined to 
attendance on the hie ; and this was so probably from the 
very hrst. The king's daughters fetched the water from 
the spring, both for sacred and domestic purposes ; and this 
duty was kept up throughout Roman history, for water 
was never ' laid on ' to the house of the Vestals, but carried 
from a sacred fountain '. They also crushed the corn with 
pestle and mortar, and prepared the cakes for the use of the 
family — duties which survived in all their pristine simplicity 
in the preparation of the tnola salsa in the early days of May' ; 
and they swept the house, as the Vestals afterwards continued 
to cleanse the penus Vestae, on June 1 5. The penus, or store- 
closet of the house, was under thoir charge ; on the state 

' Varro, L. L. 6. 33 'Dies qui Tocatur Q. St. D. F. ab eo nppall.itur 
quod eo die ex aede Vestae stercus eveiritiir et per Capitolintim <:livum in 
locum defertur certum.' It is Ovid who lulls US it was thrown into tlii- 
Tiber (Fosfi, 6. 713). 

' Jordan, Tempd der Vesta, p. 63. 

' The crU3liiiig of the gr.iin nn doDbt comes down From a time when 
there were no niills (Helbig, Ilaiiker in der Puebate, I^ and 70). The pre- 
paration of the cakes was bIejo peculiar, and even that of the 9;ilt which wan 
used in them (Fosiua, 159; cp. Serv. Ed. 8, 8a). The latter paaaage is the 
locus daeaicaa for all these duties: 'Virginea Veatalea tres maximae ei 
nonis Mails ad pridie Tdua Haias nlternis diebus (i.e. on 7th, gth, nth ?J 
apicaa adoreaa in corbibua messuariis pnnunt, easque spicas ipsae virgines 
torrent, pinaunt, molnnt, atque ita molitum oondunt. Er eo fairs 
Tlrgines ler in anno molam faeiunt, Lnperoallbus, Vestalibua, Itlibus 
Septembribus, adieoto Hale oocto et sale duro.' Far examplea of the 
primitive method of cooking ace Mi«s Eingalpy's Tra'cels in West Jftku^ 
p. aoB ; and Sir Joseph Banka'a Journal (ed. Hooker), p. 137. 
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of its contents the family depended for its comfort and pros- 
perity, and from ttie veiy outaet it must have bad & kind 
of Bacred character'. The close connesion of Vesta and her 
ministrants with the simple materials and processes of the 
houae and the farm ia thus quite plain ; and we may trace it in 
every rite in which they took any part. The Fordicidia and 
the Parilia in April were directly concerned with Ihe flocks 
and herds of the community ; in May the festival of the Buna 
Dea and the mysterious ceremony of the Argqi point to the 
season of peril during the ripening of the crops. After the 
Yestalia the Vestals were present at tlie Consualia and 
the festival of Ops Consiva in August, which, as we shall see, 
were probably harvest festivals ; and on the Ides of October 
the blood of the ' October horse ' was deposited in their care 
for use at the Fordicidia as a charm for fertility. So constant 
IB the connexion of Vesta with the fruits of the earth, that 
it is not surprising that some Roman scholars - should have 
considered her an earth goddess ; especially as, in a volcanic 
region, the proper home of fire would be thought to be beneath 
the earth. But such explanations, and also the views of 
modern scholars who have sought to find in Vesta a deity 
of absti-act ideas, such as 'the nourishing element in the fire'", 
are really superfluous. The associations which grew up 
around the sacred hearth-fire can all be traced to the original 
germ, if it be borne in mind that the fire, the provision-store, 
and the protecting deities of that store, were all placed together 
in the centre of the house, and that all domestic operations, 
sacrificial or culinary, took place at or by means of, the 
necessary fire. 'What is home but another word for cooking?' 

' FenMS menns, in tlie first instanee, food. Cie. Nal Seonim, a. 68 ' Est 
DiDDB quo Teaciiatur bomines penus.' Honce it came to mean the store- 
cloKst in the centre of the house, of which the PeoatBS were the guardian 
■pirits. Its sacred character is indicated in a passajie of Columella 
(K, E. la. 4 ; and see my paper on the loga praelexia of Koman children, 
in dassical Remtm, Oct. 1896). 

' Varro, ap. S. Aug. de Civ. 7. 94 ; cp. 7. 16. Ovid, Fasii, 6. 367, wrifes, 
' Vesta aadem quae terra,' but more correctly in agi, ' Ncc tu aliud Vestnm 
quam vivam intellige flammani.' Some moderns derive Vesta fi'om root 
DOS ^ ' dwelling,' and mnke her the earth in special relution to the 
dwelling ( e.g. O. Oiibert, i. 348 jiot«. 

' Prauner, He^ta-Veila, p, aar 'Gotthait dea Feuers, sofern religiSso, 
ethische Ideen aich in demselbon ftbspiegeln, nicht dea Feuers aU blossen 
Klements.' This is surely turning the question upside down. 
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Nor must we forget that the living fire was for priuiilive man 
a mysterious thing, and invested fiom the first with divine 
attributes '. 

2. The fact that from the 5th to the 1 5th the days were not only 
ne/asli but also reiigiosi is not easy to explain. It is true that 
in two other months, February and April, we find a parallel 
series of dies ne/asti in the firat half of the month : in February 
it extended from the Kalends to the Lupercalia (I'th), and 
in April from (he Nones to the Vinalia {a.'ird)^ But these 
days in February and April were nefoiti in the ordinary sense 
of the word, i. e. the cessation of judicial business, and we are 
not told of them that they were also rdigiosi, or that the 
Flaminica Dialia lay during them under any special restrictions, 
as in the days we are speaking of. On the other band, we find 
to our surprise that the other days on which this priestess 
was forbidden to comb hair or cut nails were not even ne/asti 
in the ordinary sense, viz. those of the 'moving' of the ancilia 
and of the ceremony of the Argei ' : so that we are baffled 
at eveny point in looking for a solution to the calendar. 

But there is one fact that is quite clear, namely, that the 
fempu-s nefastum was in some way or other the result of the 
purification of the aedes Vestae, since it ceased at the moment 
the last act of cleansing was completed. Now it does seem to 
be the case that among some peoples living by agriculture but 
as yet comparatively uncivilized, special importance is attached 
to the days immediately before harvest and the gathering of the 
first-fruits— at which time there is a general cleaning out of 
house, barns, and all receptacles and utensils, and following 
upon this a period of rejoicing. Mr. Frazer, in his Golden 
Bough has collected some esami>1es of this practice, though 
he has not brought them together under one head or given 
them a single explanation. The most striking, and at the 
same time the best attested, example is as follows ' : 

' Tylor, Prim. Cult ii. 351 ; Grimm, asrman UyUui'ogy (Eng. traofl.), 
p. 601 foil. 

' III July also the days wera ne/as:: from the Katonds to the 9th ; but to 
the manning of this wo have no clue whatever, 

' O. B. ii. 75. In an nppendiz (p. 373 foil, and eap. 38a) will be found 
■ome other examples of the game type of ritaat. Cp. also ii. 176 (from 
PuQJaub), which example, however, does not seem in any way ooDDeoted 
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that if any of them had not extinguished the old fire, or had 
contracted any impurity, they must forthwith depart lest 
the divine fire should spoil both them and the people.' 

The four chief points in this very interesting account are, 
(t) the extremely solemn and critical character of the whole 
ceremonial, as indicated in the general fast ; (a) the idea of 
the necessity of purification preparatory to the reception of 
first-fruits, a purification which seems to extend to human 
heings as well aa to houses, receptacles, and utensils ; (3) the 
renewal of the sacred fire, which was coincident with the 
beginning of a new year ; (4) the solemn reception of the fii-st- 
fruita. Comparing these with Roman usage, we notice that 
the first two are fully represented at the Vestalia, the one by 
the religious character of the days, and the mourning of the 
Flaminica Dialis, the other by the cleansing of the penus 
Vestae, and the careful removal of all its refuse. The third is 
represented, not at the Vestalia, but at the beginning of the 
year on March i, when the sacred fire was renewed, as we saw, 
in the primitive fashion by the friction of two pieces of wood, 
and the temple of Vesta was adorned with fresh laui'els, as was 
the case also with the altar in the American esaroplo just 
quoted. The fourth point is represented neither in March nor 
June, but rather by the plucking of the first ears of corn by the 
Vestals before the Ides of May, from which they made the 
sacred salt-cakes of sacrifice. 

Now we need not go the length of assuming that the Boman 
ceremonies of March, May and June were three parts of one 
and the same rite which in coui-se of time had been separated 
and attached to different periods of the year ; though this 
indeed may not be wholly impossible. But we may at least 
profitably notice that all the four striking features of the Indian 
ceremony are found in the cult of Vesta, and descended no 
doubt to the later Romans from an age in which both the crops, 
the fire and the store-houses were regarded as having much 
the same sacred character as they had for the Creek Indiana, 

To me indeed it had seemed probable, even before the 
publication of Mr. Prazer'e Golden Bough, that the cleansing of 
the penus Vestae was nothing but a suiTival of a general 
purification of store-houses, barns, utensils, and probably of all 
the apparatus of farming, including perhaps human beings, 
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before the completion of the harvest which was now close at 
hand. The date of the Vestalia is indeed too early to let us 
suppose it to have been a real harvest festival, nor had it any 
of the joyous character found in such rites ; and, as we shall 
see. the true harvest festivals are to be found in the month of 
Aiigust. The corn harvest in middle Italy took place in the 
latter half of June and in July '; and, as is everywhere still 
tho practice, the festivals proper did not occur until the whole 
work of harvesting was done. But at the time of the Vestalia 
the crops were certainly ripening ; in May we have already had 
the plucking of the first ears by the Vestals, and the lustrath 
segetum which has been described under the head of Ambarvalitt 
on May a 8. 

I must leave to anthropologists the further investigation of 
the ideas underlying the ritual we have been examining ; it is 
something to have been able to co-ordinate it with lites which 
are so well attested as those of the Creek Indians, and which 
admit without difficulty of a reasonable interpretation \ 

III Id. Iun. (Jitne ii). N. 
MATiRALIA]. (tcsc. yen. maff.) 

MATb[i] MATUlfAE], (VEK.) 
M AT R ALIA. (PHILOC.) 

The temple of which this day was apparently the dies nalalis 
dated from tlie Veientine War, 396 b. c, and was the result of 
a TOW made by L, Furius Camillus". An earlier temple was 
attributed to Servius TuUius ; but it is extremely improbable 
that anything more than a sacellum or altar existed at such an 
early date '. The cult of Mater Matuta was widely extended in 
Italy, and clearly of genuine and ancient Italian origin ; she 
can be separated with certainty from the Greek goddess 
Louoothea with whom Ovid mixes her up, and from whom she 
derived a connexion with harbours which did not originally 

' NiBaen, LandtBkunde. 399. 

' The whole of Mr. Frazer's Bection on tho sacmmental eating of now 
oropB should be read in oonaexion with the Veatalia. 

' Auat, da Acdibus sacris, p. ^ ; Liv. 5. 19 and 33. The temple WW in 
the Forum boariiim, near the Circus jnauimQB. 

* Wissowa in Myth. Lex. B.v. Mater Uatuta, 2463, 
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belong to her'. The evidence for the wide spread of her cult 
consists of (1) two extremely old insciiptions from Piaaurum in 
Umbria, of which Hommsen observes, 'lingua meram vetuatatem 
spirat " ■ (2) certain inscriptions and passages of Livy which 
l>rove that her worship existed among the Voisci, la Campania, 
and at Praenesie'. At Satricum she was apparently the chief 
deity of the place and probably also at Pyrgi, the port of Caere 
in Etruria*. The cult seems to have bad some marked 
peculiarities, of which one or two fragments have come down 
to us. Only the wife of a first marriage could deck the image 
of the goddess^ ; no female slaves were allowed in the temple 
except one, who was also diiven out of it with a box on the 
ear, apparently as a yearly recurring memorial of the rule ° ; 
the sacred cakes offered were cooked in old-fashioned earthen- 
ware' ; and, lastly, the women are said to have prayed to this 
goddess for their nephews and nieces in the first place, and for 
their own children only in the second". All that can be 
deduced from these fragments is that the Mater Matuta was an 
ancient deity of matrons, and perhaps of the same type as other 
deities of women such as Carmenta. Fortuno, and Bona Dea '. 

■ Ovid, Fofrfi, 6, 473 foil.; Cie.ft'af. Peer. 3.48; riisc. 1.28. PlutarolnQunesi. 
Jtnm, 16. i) noted a likeness between lier cult and thnt of Leiicothoa in Iiia 
own city of Cbaeroneia ; an interesting passage, though quite iocaitcluaiTe 
as to the Greek origin of Mater Matuta, Plutarch, like Servins [Asn. 5. 
341) and others, has adopted Ovid's legend of loo by way of ex|ilanBtion 
of the identity of Leacotltea and Matuta. Uarkel (Fasti, clixxir) believed 
the cult tn be wholly Oreeb ; Bouch^-Leolercq {^HibI. dt BivinaHim, iv. 147) 
follows Klauaen in identifying Mater Matuta with Tothja (cf. Plot. 
Hom, a' and with the deity of the oracle at Pyrgi. But see Wesseling on 
Diod. Sie. 15, p. 337 ; and Strabo, Bk. 5, p. 345. 

" C. I. L. i. 176, 177. ' Ut, 6. 33. 4 ; Wisaowa, Lex. 246a. 

' Diod. Sic. 15. 14, p. 337, and Wesseling's note. Tlie temple at Pyrgi 
was an important one, and rich enough to be plundered by Dionysius I 
of Syracuse. But it must be admitted that the ideatiGcation of tho deity 
of Pyrgi with Mater Matuta is not nb^olutely certain. Slrabo, I. c, calls 
her Eileithyia, Aristotle {Oicon. 1349b) Leucotheu ; and it is thought that 
Hater Matula alone combines the chsracteriEtics of these two. If, 
however, the goddess of Pyrgi was the deity of the oracle, the might 
almost as well have been a Fortuna, like those of Antium and Praenesta. 

' Tertullian, de llotiogam. 17. 

' Ovid, Fasti, 6. 481, with Flut Q. R. 16 ; CamSl. 5. 

' Vbito, I. L. 5, iq6. Ovid (483) writes of Jifto (os(Q, i. e. eakes cooked in 
pans rather than baked, like the iRoJa saUa. See above, p. [49; and cp. 
Ovid, 53a 'in subito oocta fooo." ' Plut. 11. cc, ; Ovid, 559 foil, 

* See below on Jan. 11. I cannot explain the rule that a woman 
prayed for nephews and nieces before her own children, which is peculiar 
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riif ImsI iiuulrin :iutlioritii.s esj.lain her as a goddeoB of the 
****^V" '^ /»^'»« an,l ,.f ^-liiKi-birth, and see a panllel in Juno 
Liiiiiin ' ; aiul Moininst^n has jH»iiited out that the dawn wai 
tlioiiKlii to W tl.r hukv timo for birth, and that the Boman 
iiuinrN Luiiiis ,i,„i Manius have their origin in this belief'. 
Lihiviiiis shows „. that in his day Mater Matuta was cextainly 
a^rtuiiutoa with tho dawn ' : 

romnin Matuta per oiaa 

Act lit* I is aurornm diflert et lumina pandit. 

\V«.- hhould. howtvtT, Ik» ^-lad to bo more certain that MatuU 
wan originally u suhstantivo meaning dawn or morning. Verrioa 
Flacnis* H«*t?niH to liave iK^lioveil that the words mane^ matww, 
maiuia, mnuvs, ami wimwms, all lind the meaning of *good' 
<;ontaincMl in tlu^ni ; so that Mnter Matuta might after all be 
only anotlutr form of tho Bona Dea, who is also specially 
a woman's deity, l^ut this cult was not preserved, like that 
of Vesta, by being taken up into the essential life of the State, 
and we are no longer able to discern its meaning with any 
ai>proach to cei-tainty. 

It is noticeal)le that this day was, according to Ovid*, the 
(itnlii-aiion of a temple of Fortuna, also in foro hoario : but no 
ini mediate connexion can bo discovered between this deity and 
Mater Matuta. This temple was remarkable as containing 
a woixlen statue, veiled in drapery, which was popularly 
holitwtul to n^^resent ServiusTullius", of whose connexion with 
Kortiina we shall have more to say further on. No one, how- 
ever, really knew what the statue was ; Varro and Pliny ^ write 
\A' one of Fortima herself which was heavily draped, and may 
have been the one in this temple. Pliny says that the statue 
of Fort una was covered with the togae pmetextae of Servius 
TulliuH, which lasted intact down to the death of Seianus ; and 

' TroUor, i. 33a ; Wisaowa in Lex. 

* H. 11, (Knj;. trans.) i. i6a. ' Lucr. 5. 654. 

* raiiliiM, laa ' Matrcm Matutnm antiqui ob bonitntom appell&bant, et 
maturuni idonciim uaui/ &o. See also Gurtius, Qk. Etynu i. 408. 

* l\utit 6. 569 foil. ; 635 foil. : cp. Dionysius, 4. 40. Ovid has three 
fnnoifiil explanations of tho draping. 

* Ovid, 1. o. ; Dionys. 4. 40. 

' Varro ap. Noniuin. p. 189; Plin. N»H, a 194, 197. See Schweglor, 
JS. 0. I. 71a, note 3i and a AiU discussion in L9x, by R. Peter, a. ▼. Fortuna, 
P- 1509* 
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it is singular that Scianus hinisolf is said to hi 
a statue of Foituna which dat«d from the time of Servius', 
and which turned its face away from hjm just before hia fall. 
S=ianu3 was of Etruscan descent, we may remember ; Servius 
Tullius, or Mastarna, was certainly Etrascan ; and among 
Etruscan deities we find certain shrouded gods ". These facts 
seem to suggest that the statue (or statues, if we cannot refer 
all the passages above quoted to one statue) came from Etruria, 
and was on that account a mystery both to the learned and the 
ignorant at Eome. To us it must also remain unexplained". 

Id. Iun. {June 13). IP. 

FERIAE lOVI. (yen.) 

10 vr. (tusg) 

To these notes in the calendars we may add a few lines 
from Ovid : 

Idibus Invicto sunt data templa lovi. 
Et inm Quinqimtrus iuboor narrare luinores : 

Nuno ades coeptis, flaya Minerva, meis. 
Cur vogna incedit toia. tibicen in urbo f 

Quid Bibi pei-sonao, quid stalft longa Tolunt ? 

All Idea, as we Lave seen, were sacred to Jupiter ; they are 
BO noted in the surviving calendars in May, June, August, 
September, October and November, and were probably origin- 
ally so noted in all the months \ On this day the collcgiuwt 
or guild of the tibicines feasted in the temple of Jupiter 

■ Dio Cassiua, 58. 7. 

* Senecii, Q. S.a. ni ; Miiller-Deeoke, ElriakeT, ii. 83 ; Dennis, Etntria, i. 
Introduction Ivi. The paesnge of Seneca is a very curious one about tba 
Etntscaii liglitniDg-lore. 0. MQIler gueiiEea that the di iimdiuti were Fatea 
{Sdiicksalsgoakeiten), which would suit Fortuoa (cp. Hor. Od. i, 35), 

' Tliere is just a possibility that it was confused witli a statue of 
Pudicitia, also in foro boario, and also eaid to have bnea veiled (Festua, 
a^a). Yarro, 1. c, vails the goddcas of the statue, Fortuna Virgo, and 
Preller suggested that she wgb identical with Pudicitici. The Uties of 
Ovid seem to favour this view (Faali, 6. 617 foil.) : 

IVeato data tegitur. Vetat hnnc Fortnaa moved ^^^_ 

Et sic e templo eF^t ipsa ]ocuta buo ; ^^^^^^^H 

' Ore revelato qua primum lure patebit ^^^^^^^H 

Serriu!^ haec positi prima pudoria erit. ^^^^^^^H 

Farcite, matronae, vetitas attingore vestes : ^^^^^^^| 

Sollemni salih eat voce movere preoes.' ^^^^^^B 

' Mommsen in C. I. L. i.' sgS, ^H 
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Capitolinus '. Tlie temple refeiTed to by Ovid of Jupiter 
Invictus as having been dedicated on this day may possibly 
have been one of two mentioned by Livy as dedicated on the 
Capitol in b. c. 192' ; but the coincidence of a dedication-day 
with tho Ides may perhaps suggest a higher antiquity '. 

For the right meaning and derivation of the word Quin- 
quatrua the reader is referred to what has been already said 
under March 19. June 13 was usually called Quinquatrue 
minusculae, not because it was really Quinquatrus (L e. five 
days after the Ides), but because through the feast of the 
tibicines it was associated with their patron Minerva', in 
whose temple on the Aventine they met, apparently before 
they set out on the revelling procession to which Ovid refers '. 
Varro makes tliig clear when he writes ' Quinquatrus minus- 
culae dictae luniae Idus ab simililvdine maiorum '", i. e. it was 
not really Quinquatrus, but was popularly so called because 
the other festival of Minerva and her followers bore that 
name. Verrius Flaccus was equally explicit on the point : 
' Minusculae Quinquatrus appellantur quod is dies festus est 
tibicinum, qui colunt Minervam cuius deae proprie festus dies 
est Quinquatrus mense Hartio ''. 

The revelry of the tibicines, during which they wore the 
masks and long robes mentioned by Ovid, was explained by 
a story which the poet goes on to tell, and which is told 
also by Livy and by Plutarch with some variations ' ; how 
they fled to Tibur in angof at being deprived by Appiue 

' Livy, 9. 3o;VaI. Mai. a. 5. 4;VamJ, t, i. 6. 17. Cp. C. i. I. vi. 3696 
[Mugistri] quinq(ueuiittlea) [coltegi] teib(icinum) Eom^anorum) qui s(acriii) 
p(ubUoiB) p(raeslio) B(uiit) lov(i) Epul^oni) B(aetTiin). 

" So Preller, i. 198. 

■ Aust, in Lsx. s. v. luppitcr, 680. Both here and in hi^ work ilt 
Atdffias aociu, this scliolar declines to diatingniah between lup. Invictua 
and lup. Victor. 

' For Mincrvn as the patron of alt such guilds aee Wissowa in Lex. 
s. V. Minerva, 2984 folL 

' Varro, L.L. 6, l^. There were three days of revehy, according to 
LiTj (g. 301 ; riid ihi^j meet in thia temple on each day ? The 13th was 
the day of the epulum ; which the otiier days were we do not know. 

• X. L. 6. 17. 

' Festus, 149, e. v. minuaculao. Cf Ovid, Fasti, 6. 695. 

' Livy, l.c Plutarch, en's!. Eom, gs, who confuses two Appii Claudii, 
and refere the story to the Decemvir instead of to the Censor of 311 B.C. 
Livy omits the very Homun trait (Ov. 673 foil.) of tlie Ubaius feigning to 
be surprised by hinjiafninus. 
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Claudius the censor of their feast in the Capitol ; how they 
were badly missed at Rome, tricked and made drunk by a 
freedman at Tibur, and sent home unconscious on a big waggon. 
The story is genuinely Roman in its rudeness and in tlie rough 
humour which Ovid fully appreciates ; the favourite feature 
of a secession is seen in it, and also the peaceful settlement 
of difficulties by compromise and contract. T see no reason 
why it should not be the ocho of an actual event, though 
in detail it is obviously intended to explain the masks and 
the long robes. These are to be seen represented on a coin 
of the gens Plantia ', to which the iierce censor's milder col- 
league belonged, who negotiated the return of the truants. 
Plutarch calls the ' stolae longae ' women's clothes ; but it is 
more natural to suppose that they were simply the dress of 
Etruscan pipe-ployers of the olden time '. 

The stoiy well shows the universal use of the tibia in all 
sacred rites ; the tibicines were indispensable, and had to 
be got back from Tibur by fair means or foul. As Ovid says : 



The instrument was probably indigonous in Italy, and the 
only indigenous one of which we know. 'The word tibia,' 
says Professor Nettleship', 'is purely Italian, and has, so far 
as I can tind, no parallel in the cognate languages.' MUller, 
in his work on the Etruscans, does indeed assume that the 
Roman tibicines were of Etruscan origin, which would leave 
the Romans witbout any musical instrument of their own. 
The probability may rather be that it was the general instru- 
ment of old Italy, specially cultivated by the one Italian race 
endowed with anything like an artistic temperament. 

I Cohen, Mod. H. 33 ; Borgheai, Op. i. 201 (quoted by Marq. S77I, 

' HQIler.Deecko, Elrusktr, ii. aoa. 

* Journal of PhSolrigy, vol. xi. p. 189. It was n, short pipe played with 
B reed, and no doubt almost Uio aoine thiDg as the short rough oboes 
which nre still favourites in Italy, and whicti are still sometiinea plajed 
two at a time In the mouth as of old. Their antiquity is vouched for by 
the law of the Twelve Tables, which limited the players at a funeral to 
ten. See Proressur Anderson's article ' tibia ' in Ditl, o/AnC. (ed. a). 
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XII Kal. Iun. {JxrsE 20). C. 

flUlOCAvV AD CIRcVm] MAXIMlVx]. (VE3I. ESQ. AMIT.) 

To this note may be added that of Oyid ' : 

Beddita, qaisqnia is eat, Summano templa fenistiir. 
Tarn cum Romania, Pyrrhe, timendua eraSb 

The date of the foundation of the temple of Suminaniis 
was probably between 278 and 275 b. c. * ; the foundation 
was the result of the destruction by lightning, no doubt «i 
night, of a figure of Jupiter on the Capitol'. Who vras 
this Summanus ? Ovid's language, quisquis is est, shows that 
even in his time this god, like Semo Sancus, Soranus, and 
others, had been fairly shouldered out of the course by more 
important or pushing deities. In the fourth century a. d. 
S. Augustine *, well read in the works of Varro and the Roman 
antiquarians, could write as follows : ' Sicut enim apud ipsoe 
legitur, Bomani veteres nescio quom Summanum, cui noctuma 
fulmina tribuebant, coluerunt magis quam lovem— sed post- 
quam lovi templum insigne ac sublime constructum est, 
propter aedis dignitatem sic ad eiim multitudo confiuxit, ut vix 
inveniatur, qui Summani nomen, quod audire iam non potest, 
se saltem legisse meminerit.' In spite of the decay and dis- 
appearance of this god we may believe that the Christian 
Father has preserved the correct tradition as to his nature 
when he tells us that he was the wielder of the lightning 
of the night, or in other words a nocturnal Jupiter. We 
do in fact find a much earlier statement to the same effect 
traceable to Verrius Flaccus *. Varro also mentions him and 
classes him with Veiovis, and with the Sabine deities whom 
he believed to have been brought to Rome by Tatius ^ There 
is, however, no need to suppose with Varro that he was Sabine, 
or with Mttller that he was Etruscan ^ ; the name is Latin 

* Fasti, 6. 731. • Aust, de Aedibus sacris, p. 13. 

' Not to be confused, as in Livy, EpU. 14, with a statue of Summanus 
himself on the same temple (in fastigio lovis ; Cicero, Div, i. 10). 

* de Civ, Dei, 4. 23. 

• Festus, 229, s.v. Proversum fulgor: 'Quod diuma lovis, noctuma 
Summani fulgura habentur/ (Cp. Pliny, N, H. 2. 52.) An interesting 
inscription (C. /. L. vi. 206) runs, 'Summanium fulgus conditum,* i.e. *a 
bolt which fell before dawn was buried here.* 

• L. L. 5. 74. * Muller-Deecke, Eirusker, it 60. 
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and probably =Subman us, i. a the god who sends the lightning 
before the dawn. 

It is interesting to find the wheel symbol here ^ain. as is 
noticed by GaJdoz in hia Studies of Gallic MgVtology '. We can 
hardly doubt that the Summanalia which Festus explains 
its ' liba fai'inacea in modum rotae ficta ,' wei-e cakes offered 
or eaten on this day : it is hard to see what other connexion 
they could have had. Mr. Arthur Evans has some interesting 
I'emarks " on what seem to be moulds for making religions 
cakes of this kind, found at Tarentuni ; they are decorated, not 
only with the wheel or cross, hut with many curious symbols. 
' It is characteristic,' he writes, ' in a whole class of religious 
cnkea that they are impressed with a wheel or cn^s, and in 
other cases divided into segments as if to facilitate distribution. 
This symbolical division seems to connect itself with the tvorsliip 
of the ancestral fire rather than with any solar cult. In a modi- 
fied form they are still familiar to us as "hot-cross buns."' 
Summanus, however, does not seem to have had anything to do 
with the ancestral fire. 
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sext[um]. (amit.) 
portis p0btun4e, (ven. philoc.) 

SACRUM PORTIS FOBTUNAE. (rUST.) 

Ovid writes of this day as follows' : 

Ite, deam Jaeti Fortein celebrate, quirilaal 

la Tibci'iB ripa munt^nL regis )iabvt. 
Para pede, pars etiam eeleri deeurrite cjinba. 

Sue pudeat potos inde rcdtre domum. 
Ferta eoronatse tuyeimm cooTma liotrea : 

Hultaque per medias vina bjbantur aquas. 
Plebs coiit lianc, quia, qui posuit, de plebe fitisae 

Fertur, et ei buniili Eceptra tullase loco. 
Conveait et servia ; Eerra quia Tulliua ortua 

Coastituit dubiae templa prapiaqua deae. 



' ifucfes rfe Hythologie Oavlolse, i. p. ga. M. Gaidoz looks on theao whoal- 
cakes as ' embtetnutic of Summanus ' as a god of aun and sky. 
I, p. 3^8. The MS. has ' finntae.' 
' JoumalcfSdlemc Studies, vol. vii, No. r (1886), p. 44 ful 
* Fatli, 6, 775 foil. 
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H. Peter, in his additional notes to Grid s Fasti \ has one so 
lucid on the subject of the temples of Fors Fort una mentioned 
in this )>assage that I cannot do better than reproduce it. 
* We find three temples of the godcess mentioned, all of which 
lav on the further side of the Til^r The first was that of 
Ser^'iu$ Tullius mentioned by VaiT>> in the following passage ' : 
" Dies Fortis Fortunae appellatus ib Servio Tullio lege. quod 
is fanum Fortis Fortunae secundum Tiberim extra urbem 
Komam dtHlioavit lunio mense.** The second is one stated by 
Livy * to have been built by the consul Spurius Carvilius in 
460 B. c. near the temple of Serviusw The third is mentioned 
by Tacitus* as having l^een drdicared at the end of the year 
17 A, D, bv Tilvrius. also on the further side of the Tiber in 
the g;)rvlens of Caesar. Of these three temples the third does 
not ov>not^rn us in dealini: with Ovid's lin^s^^ because it was 
oomploioil and dedicated louii aft or the composition of the 
sixth book of the Fiii^ti perhrips at a time when Ovid was 
aln^idv dojul ; we have to do onlv with the first two. Now we 
find in the Fasti of Amiternum ' the following note on the 24th 
of Juno : *• Forti Fortunae trans Tiberim ad milliarium primnm 
ot sextum " : and this taken tocetht^r with Ovid suesests that 
either besidts the temple of Car\-ilius there weiv two temples 
of Fors Fortuna attributoil to Servius, or land this appears to 
me more probable) the temple of Carvilius it>elf was t^J^en for 
a foundation of Servius as it had the same dedication-^y and' 
was in the same localitv. In this wav the difficulties mav be 
solvtd.' I am disposed to accept the second suggestion of 
Peter's : for. as Mommsen has remarked \ it is quite according 
to Koman usage that Carvilius should have placed his temple 
close to a much more ancient /anum of the s^une deity ; i. e. 
the principle of the locality of cults often held good through 
manv centuries. 

Many cults of Fortima were referred to Servius Tullius. but 
especially this one, because, as Ovid saysw it was particularly 
a festival of the plebs of which he was the traditional hero ; 
and also because it was open to slaves, a fact which was 
naturally connected with the supposed servile birth of this 

' p. 104. * L, L. 61. 7. 

' LiTV. 10. 46. 17. * Arr.. a. 41. 

* See above, the headiog of this section. ' C. /. L, ^xk 
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king. The jollity and perhaps looseness of the occasion seemed 
to indicate a connexion between the lower stratum of population 
and the w^orahip of Fortuna : ' On foot and in boats,' says Ovid, 
' the people enjoyed themselves even to the extent of getting 
drunk.' We are reminded in fact of the plebeian license of the 
festival of Anna Perenna in March'. It is perhaps worth 
noting that on June i8 the calendar of Philocalus has the note 
Annae Sacrum, which unluckily finds no cori'oboration from any 
other source. Whether it was an early popular cult, whether 
it was connected in any way with that of Fora Fortuna, and 
whether both or either of them had any immediate relation to 
the summer solstice, are questions admitting apparently of no 
solution. 

It has rarely happened that any Roman cult has been dis- 
cussed at length in the English language, especially by scholars 
of unquestionable learning and resourca But on the subject 
of Fortuna, and Fors Fortuna, an interesting paper appeared 
some years ago by Prof, Mas MuUer in his volume entitled 
Biographies of Words% which I have been at great pains to 
weigh carefully. The skill and lucidity with which the 
Professor's arguments are, as usual, presented, make this an 
unusually pleasant task. 

He starts, we must note, with a method which in dealing 
with Italian deities has been justly and emphatically con- 
demned'; he begins with an etymology in order to discover 
the nature of the deity, and goes on to support this by selecting 
a few features from the various forms of the cult. This method 
will not of course be dangerous, if the etymology be absolutely 
certain ; and absolute certainty, so far as our present knowledge 
reaches, is indeed what the Professor claims for his. Though 
we may doubt whether the science of Comparative Philology 
is as yet old and sure enough to justify ua in violating a useiul 
principle in order to pay our first attentions to its results, we 
may waive this scruple for the pi'esent and take the etymology 
in this case at the outset. 

The Pi-ofessor alludes to the well-known and universally 
accepted derivation of Fors and Fortuna from ferre, but rejects 
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it: 'I nppeal to those who have studied the biographies of 
similar Latin words, wliether they do not feel some mi^iving 
about so vague and abstract a goddess as "Dea quae tert," the 
goddess who brings.' But feoling the difficulty that Fortuna 
may not indeed have been originally a deity at all, but an 
abstract noun which became a deity, like Fides, Spes, &c., in 
which case his objection to the derivation from /errc would not 
apply, he hastens to remove it by trying to show from the 
early credentials of Fortuna, that she did not belong to this 
latter class, but has characteristics which were undoubtedly 
heaven-bom. The process therefore was this; the ordinary 
etymology, though quite possible, is vague and does not seem 
to lead to anj-thing ; is there another to be discovered, which 
will fulfil philological requirements and also tell us something 
new about Fortuna? And are there any features to be found 
in the cult which will bear out the new etymology when it is 
discovered ? 

He then goes on to derive the word from the Sanskrit root 
UAEB, 'to glow,' from which many names expressive of the light 
of day have come : ' From this too comes the Greek Xiipit with 
the XapiTtt, the goddess of morning ; and from this we may 
safely derive fors. fort'ts, taking it either as a mere contraction, 
or a new derivative, corresponding to what in Sanskrit would 
be Har-H, and would mean the brightness of the day, the 
Fortuna Inuusce diet.' 

So much for the etymological argument ; on which we need 
only remark, (1) that while it may be perfectly possible in 
itself, it does not impugn the possibility of the older derivation ; 
(2) that it introduces an idea 'bright,' hardly less vague and 
unsubstantial than that conveyed by 'the thin and unmeaning 
name' she who brings or carries away. When, indeed, the 
Professor goes on, by means of this etymology, to trace 
Fortuna to a concrete thing, viz. the dawn, he is really making 
a jump which the etymology does not specifically justify. All 
he can say is that it would be 'a most natural name for the 
bi'ightest of all goddesses, the dawn, the morning, the day.' 

He looks, however, for further justification of the etymology 
to the cult and mythology of Fortuna. From among hor many 
cult-naraea he selects two or three which seem suitable. The 
first of tiiese is Fortuna huiusce diei. This Fortuna was, he 
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tells us, Jike the Ushas of the Veda, ' the bright light of eacli 
day, very much like what we might call " Good morning," ' Bui 
as a matter of tact all we koow of this Fortuna is that Aemilius 
PauUiis, the victor of Pydna, vowed a temple to her in which 
he dedicated certain statues' ; that Catulus, the hero of Vei'cellae. 
may have repaired or rebuilt it, and that on July 30, the day 
of the latter battle, there was a sacrifice at this temple \ What- 
ever therefore was the origin of this cult {and it may date ne 
further back than Pydna) it seems to have been specially 
concerned, as ita name implies-, with the events of pavticulai- 
famous days. It is pure guesswork to imagiue that it» 
connexion with such days may have arisen from an older 
meaning, viz. the bright light of each day. Nothing is more 
natural than the huiusce diet, if we believe that this Fortuna 
simply represented chance, that inexplicable power which 
appealed so strongly to the later sceptical and Oraecized Koman, 
and which we see in the majority of cult-namea by which 
Fortuna was known in the later Bepublic. The advocate of 
the dawn-theory, on the other hand, has to account for the total 
loss in the popular belief of the nature-meaning of the epithet 
and cult^a loss which is indeed quite possible, but one which 
must necessarily make the theory less obvious and acceptable 
than the ordinary one. 

Secondly, the Professor points out, that on June 11, the day 
of the Matralia, Foi-tuna was woj-ahlpped coincidently with 
Hater Matuta — the latter being, as he assumes beyond doubt, 
a dawn-goddess. But we have already seen that this as- 
sumption is not a very certain one ' ; and we may now add 
that the coincident worship must simply mean that two 
temples had the same dedication-day, which may be merely 
accidental '. 

But the chief argument is based on the cult of Fortuna 
Primigenia, 'the first-born of the guds,' as he translates the 
word, in accordance with a recent elaborate investigation of IIh 




ic6 i Pliny, he. I follow Aiut, dt Atdanu laerU, p. 36. 



' Pliny, S. B. 3 

' Pint. Mariut, : 

' Abore, p. 156. 

' Ovid is tLe only anthority for the worsliip of Forlan* on Jane i 
(Fiul(,& 569I i it is not meationed in the calendan (TuscVen. MalL) whid 
have notea varriTing tor thin day. 
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meaning \ This cult does indeed show very curious and 
interesting characters. It belonged originally to Praeneote, 
where Fortuna was the presiding deity of an ancient and 
famous oracle. Here have been found inscriptions to Fortuna, 
*Diovo[s] filea[i] primogenia[i],* the first-bom daughter of 
Jupiter'. Here also, strange to say, Cicero describes^ an 
enclosure sacred to Jupiter Puer, who was represented there 
with Juno as sitting in the lap of Fortuna ' mammam appetens.' 
This very naturally attracted Prof. Max Mailer's keenest 
attention, and he had no difficulty in finding his explanation : 
Fortuna is ' the first-born of all the bright powers of the sky, 
and the daughter of the sky ; but likewise from another point 
of view the mother of the daily sun who is the bright child she 
carries in her arms.' This is charming ; but it is the language 
and thought, not of ancient Italians, but of Vedic poets. The 
great Latin scholar, who had for years been soaking his mind 
in Italian antiquities, will hardly venture on an explanation at 
all : ' baud ignarus quid deceat eum qui Aboriginum regiones 
attingat\' 

I shall have occasion later on ^ to say something of this very 
interesting and mysterious cult at Praeneste. At present 
I must be content with pointing out that it is altogether unsafe 
to regard it as representative of any general ideas of ancient 
Italian religion. As Italian archaeologists are aware, Praeneste 
was a city in which Etruscan and Greek influences are most 
distinctly traceable, and in which foreign deities and myths 
seem to have become mixed up with native ones, to the extreme 
])0wilderment of the careful inquirer*. We may accept the 
Professor's explanation of it with all respect as a most interest- 
ing hypothesis, but as no more than a hypothesis which needs 
much more information than we as yet possess to render' it 
even a probable one. 

By his own account the Professor would not have been led 
so far afield for an explanation of Fortuna if he had not been 
struck by the apparent difficulty involved in such a goddess 

' By H. Jordan, Symholae ad historiam religionum Italicarum altera 
(KOnigsberg, 1885). See also B. Peter, in Lex, s.y. Fortuna, 154a, and 
Aust, Lex. s.v. luppiter, 647. 

* C. I. L. xiv. 2863. « de Div. a. 41. 85. 

* Jordan, op. cit. p. la. ' See below, p. 333 foil., under Sept. 13. 

* Fernique, J^Jtude sur Prineste, pp. 8 and 139 foil. 
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aa 'she who brings,' Towards the removal of this difficulty, 
however, the late Mr. Vigfusson did something in a letter to 
the Acadcmif oi a&rch 17, 1888'. He equated Fors and Fortumi 
with the Icelandic huror, from n verb having quite 03 wide and 
general a meaning as/ero, and being its etymological equivalent. 
' There is a department of its meanings,' he tells us, ' through 
which runs the notion of an inviaiblo, passive, sudden, 
involuntary, chance agency " ; and another, in which Itera 
means to give birth, and produces a noun meaning birth, and 
so lucky birth, honour, &c. The two ideas come together 
in the Norse notion of the Norns who presided at tlie birth 
of each child, shaping at that hour the child's fortune ". 

It is rather to the ideas of peoples like the early Teutons and 
Celts that we must look for mental conditions resembling 
those of the early Italians, than to the highly developed 
poetical mythology of the Vedas ; and it is in the direction 
which Mr, Vigfusson pointed out that I think we should search 
for the oldest Italian ideas of Fortuna and for the causes which 
led to her popularity and development. In a valuable paper, 
to which I shall have occasion to refer again, Prof. Nettleship ^ 
suggested that Carmenta {or Carmentes) may be explained 
with S. Augustine ' as the goddess or prophetess who teUs 
the fortunes of the children, and that this was the reason 
why she was especially worshipped by matrons, like Mater 
Matuta, Fortuna and others. The Carmentes were in fact 
the Norns of Italy. Such a practical need aa the desire to 
know your child's fortunes would be quite in harmony wilh 
what we know of the old Italian character ; and I thinlc it far 
from impossible that Fortuna, as an oracular deity in Italy. 
may have been originally a conception of the same kind, 
psrhaps not only a prophetess as regards tho children, but also 
of the good luck of the mother in childbirth. Perhaps the 
most striking fact in her multifarious cults is the predominance 
in them of women as worshippers. Of the very Fortuna 
Primogenia of whom we have been speaking Cicero tells us 

' See also his preyioiia letter of March 3. 

" Hb held 'birth' and 'fortune' to be words etfmnlogiciill; reliit«d. 
Cp. s com mimieution from Prof. Klugo in the same number of tho Arademg, 
' Journal cfFhiiolagy, vol. li. 178 ; Stadica in Laliit Lileraiure, p. 60. 
* dean. Dei, 4. 11. Cp. Serv, Am. B. 336. 
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that her ancient home at Praeneste was the object of the qpecial 
devotion of mothers \ The same was the case with Fortuna 
Yirilis. Muliebris. Mammosa^ and others. 

If we look at her in this light, there is really no difficulty 
in understanding why what seems to us at first sight a very 
vague conception, 'the goddess who brings,' should not have 
meant something very real and concrete to the early Italian 
mind. And again, if that be sa if Fortuna be once recognized 
as a great power in ways which touched these essential and 
practical needs of human nature, we may feel less astonishment 
at finding her represented either as the daughter or the mother 
of Jupiter. Such representation could indeed hardly have been 
the work of really primitive Italians ; it arose, one may 
conjecture, if not from some confusion which we cannot now 
unravel, from the fame of the oracle— one of the very few 
in Italy — and the consequent fame of the goddess whose name 
came to be attached to that oracle. Or, as Jordan seems 
to think, it may have been the vicinity of the rock-oracle to the 
temple of Jupiter which gave rise to the connexion between 
the two in popular belief ; a belief which was expressed in 
terms of relationship, perhaps under Greek influence, but 
certainly in a manner for the most part absent from the 
unmythological Italian religion. Why indeed in the same 
place she should be mother as well as daughter of Jupiter 
(if Cicero be accurate in his account, which is perhaps not quite 
certain) may well puzzle us all. Those who cannot do without 
an explanation may accept that of Prof. Max Miiller, if they 
can also accept his etymology. Those who have acquired what 
Mommsen has called the 'difficillima ars nesciendi/ will be 
content with Jordan's cautious remark, * Non desunt vestigia 
divinum numen Italis notum fuisse deis deabusve omnibus et 
hoc ipso in quo vivimus mundo antiquius'.' 

But Fortuna has not only been conjectured to be a deity 
of the dawn ; she has been made out to be both a moon- 
goddess and a sun-goddess. For her origin in the moon there 

' 1. c. ' Castissime colitur a matribus/ One of the ancient inscriptions 
from Praeneste (C. J. L. xi. 2863) is a dedication 'nationu cratia' ^na^umts 
gratia, which may surely mean ' in gratitude, for childbirth/ though 
Mommsen would refer it to cattle, on the ground of a gloss of Festus 
^p. 167). 

' Jordan, op. cit. p. la. 
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ia really nothing of any weight to be urged ; the advocate 
of this view is one of the leaat judicious of German Bpecialiatfi, 
and his arguments need not detain us'. But for her connexion 
with the sun there is something more to be said. 

The dedication day of the temple of Fors Fortuna was 
exactly at the summer solstice. It is now St. John the 
Baptist's day, and one on which » gi'ttat variety of curious local 
customs, some of which still survive, regulai'ly occur ; and 
especially the midsummer fires which were iintil recently 
BO common in our own islandsi Attention has often been 
drawn to the fondness for parallelism which prompted the 
early Christians to place the bii-th of Christ at the winter 
solstice, when the days begin to grow longer, and that of the 
Baptist— for June 24 is hia reputed birthday as well as festival 
— at the summersolstice when they begin to shorten ; following 
the text, ' He must increase and I must decrease'.' Certainly 
the sun is an object of special regard at all midsummer 
festivals, and ia supposed to be often symbolized in them 
by a wheel, which is set oni fire and in many cases rolled down 
a hill '. Now the wheel is of coui-se a symbol in the cult 
of Fortune, and is sometimes found in Italian representations 
of her, though not so- regularly as the cornucopia and the 
ship's rudder which almost invariably accompany her'. 
Putting this in conjunction with the date of the festival 
of Fors Fortuna, the Celtic scholar Gaidoz has concluded that 
Fortuna was- ultimately a solar deity'. The solar origin of 
the symbol was, he thinks, quite forgotten ; but the wheel, 
or the globe which sometimes replaces it, was certainly at one 
time solar, and perhaps came from Assyria. If so (be 
concludes), the earliest form of Fortuna must have been 
a female double of the sun. 

' O. Gilbert, fleacfl. u. Topagr. do- Stadt Bom, ii. 260 foil. 

' St. John, iii. 30 ; St. Augustine, Sermo lii in Nativitate Domini : 'In 
nativitate Christi diea creacit, in Joliannia nativitate dourescit. Profeetum 
plane doit dies, qaum miindi Sfllvator oritur ; defeotum patitui- quum 
nltiiuaR prophetarum uascitur,' 

' See many examples in The GiMen Bough, ii. 958 foil., and Brand's 
Aptiiar Arai'iultiet, p. 306. 

< fee R. Peter, in Lex., e. v. Fortuna, 1506. 

' £ludes de Myth. Qatii. i. 56 toll. On p. 58 we find, ' La Fortune nous 
paralt done sortir, par I'iatei'mediaire d'uue image, d'une divinity du 
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All hints are usefiol in Bomjn mntiqaitica^ and scMnething 
may yet be made of thi& Bat it cannot be aeeepted until 
we are sore of the historv and descent of this srmbol in the 
representations of Fortuna ; it is far from impossible that the 
wheel or globe may in this case hare nothing more to do with 
the sun than the milder which always accompanies ii^ In 
any case it can hardly be doabted that it is not of Italian 
origin ; it is found, e. g. also in the colt of Nemesis, who, like 
Tyche, Eilithyia, and Leacothea. is probably responsible for 
much variation and confusion in the worship of Italian female 
deities \ As to the other fiict adduced by Gaidoz. Tiz. the date 
of the festiral, it is certainly striking, and must be given its 
full weight It is surprising that Pro£ Max Moller has made 
no use of it But we must be on our guard. It is remarkable 
that we find in the Boman calendars no other evidence that 
the Bomans attached the same importance to the summer 
Molstice as some other peoples ; the Boman summer festivals 
are ctmeemed, in accordance with the true Italian spirit, much 
more with the operations of man in dealing with nature than 
with the phenomena of nature taken by themselves. It is 
perhaps better to avoid a hasty conclusion that this festival 
of Fors Fortuna was on the 24th because the 24th was the 
end of the solstice, and rather to allow the equal probability 
that it was fixed then because harvest was going on. Colu- 
mella seems to be alluding to it in the following lines ^ : 

Bed cum maturis flavebit messis aristis 
Allia cum cepis, cereale papaver anetho 
lungiie, dumque 'virent, nexos deferte maniplos, 
Kt c<3lobreH Fortis Fortunae dicite laudes 
MorcibuB oxactis, hilare«^que recurrite in hortos. 

The power of Fortuna as a deity of chance would be as im- 
portant for the perils of harvest as for those of childbirth ; 
and it is in this connexion that the Italians understood the 

* For the hliitory of thoHe symbols in Greek cults, and especially that 
of Tycho, MM) a paper by Prof. Gardner in Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. ix. 
p. 78, on ^ Countriim and Cities in ancient art.' The rudder seems to connect 
Fortuna with Hoa-faring ; it is often accompanied by a ship's prow (R. Peter, 
//i». 1507) ; in connexion with which we may notice that even in Italy her 
oiilt in rarely found far from the sea. Cp. Horace, Od, i. 35, 6 * dominam 
nequoris/ 

" xa 3XX foil. ; Marq. 578. 
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meaning of that cornucopia which ia perhaps her most constant 
symbol in art '. 

Lastly, there is a formidable question, which may easily lead 
the nnwaiy into endless complications, and on which I shall 
only touch very briefly. How are we to explain the legendary 
connexion between the cult of Fortuna and Serviue Tullius ? 
That king, the so-called second founder of Kome, was said, as we 
have seen, to have erected more than one sanctuary to Fortuna. 
and was even believed to Iiave had illicit dealings with the 
goddess herself. The dedication-day of Fors Fortuna was 
said to have been selected by him, and, as Ovid describes it, was 
a festival of the poorer kind of people, who thus kept up the 
custom initiated by the popular friend of the pleba. 

Since the Etruscan origin of Servius Tullius has been placed 
beyond a doubt by the discovery of the famous tomb at Vulei, 
with the paintings of Cales Vibenna released from his bonds 
by Mastarna ", which has thus confirmed the Etruscan tradition 
of the identity of Mastarna and Servius preserved by the 
emperor Claudius in liis famous speech *, it would seem that 
we may consider it aa highly probable that if Servius did really 
institute the cult of Fortuna at Eome, that cult came with him 
from Etruria. This by no means compels us to look on 
Fortuna as an Etruscan deity only ; but it seems to be a fact 
that there was an Etruscan godded who was recognized by the 
Bomans aa the equivalent of their Fortuna". This was Nortia, 
a gi-eat deity at Volsinii, as is fully proved by the remains 
found there " ; and we may note that the city was near to and in 
close alliance with Vulci, whei-e the tomb was found containing 
the paintings just alluded to. Seianus, a native of Volsinii', 
was supposed to be under the protection of this deity, and, 
as we have already seen, to possess an ancient statue of her. 

' R. Peter, Lex. 1505. She ia also often repreHenti'd with n modius, and 
L with ears of corn. Cp. Horace, I.e. (of the Fortuna of Antium) : 'Te 
I pauper ambit sollicita prece Kurie colonus.' 
' ' Ovid, Fasti. 6. $^3 foil. Schwegler, S. O. I ^1I foil. ; Preller, ii. iBo. 

' Deniiii, Cilies and Cemeleriea of Etruria, voL ii. p. 506] Gardthausea, 
'Haatams,' figures the painting (.plate i). 

' Tao. Arm. i r. 24 ; the frasments of the originBl speech are printed from. 
I tlia inBcriptioii at Lyotia in Hr. Furnenux's Ataiala il I'acilus, vol. ii. p. aio. 

' Juvenul, lo. 74, and note of tli« Scholiast 

' HQller-Deecke, Blrusker, ii, 5a ; Dennis, Cii, and Cam. ii, 34, 

' Juvenal, l.o. 
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III liiir (.(tinplo n nuil was ilrivon every year as in the temple 
of iliipiliir ('Upi(oliiuiH\ ami hence some have concluded that 
hUii wiui li K(>(1(1(»MH t>f ixuuK It cannot, however, be regarded as 
f'lti'tiiiii wliodior thiM luiil-ilrivini; was originally symbolical 
only, nr iit all, (if tiino ; it may quite as well remind us of the 
I'hiihmih Fiirtuim of Antium and the *clavos trabales' of 
1 1 oi'jMMt'H ( )(Ui ^ 1 lowt^vor this may be, it is a fair guess, though 
11. tntmt bo itimlo with hositation, that the Fortuna of Servius 
wiiN thu (M|uivuloni of this Nortia, to whom the Koman plebs 
Kiivo a nanio with wliich thoy wei« in some way already 
fiiiniliiir. Mnstarna contimuHl to worship his native deity after 
ho was Hoithul in Uomo : and the plebs continued to revere 
hor, not bocausi^ of his hick, which was indeed imperfect, 
but simply bocauso she was his protectress '. If we try to get 
beyond this we lose our fiH)ting ; and even this is only 
coujectui'e, though based upon evidence which is not entirely 
without weight 

' See below on Sept 13, p. 234. 

* Muller-Deecke, ii. 308. Gaidoz, op. oit. p. 56, on the connexion 
between Fortuna, Necessitas, and Neniosis. 
' Gerhard, Affathodaemon, p. 30, has other explanations. 
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The festivals of this month are so exceedingly obscure that 

■ it seems hopeless to try to connect them in any definite way 

with the operations either of nature or of man. We know that 

this waa the time when the sun's heat became oppressive and 

dangerous ; statistics show at the present day that the rate 

of mortality rises at Rome to its greatest height in July and 

August, as indeed is the case in southern latitudes generally. 

"We know also that harvest of various kinds was going on in 

this month: 'Quarto int«rvallo inter solstitium et caniculam 

plorique messem faciunt,' writes Varro (fl. E. i. 32). We 

should have expected that the unhealthy season and the 

hai-vest would have left their mark on the calendar ; but in the 

I scamtiness of our information we can find very few traces of 

I their influence. We hei-e lose the company of Ovid, who 

inight, in spite of his inevitable ignorance, have incidentally 

thrown some ray of light upon the darkness ; but it ia clear 

I that even Van'o and Verrius knew hardly anything of the 

L almost obsolete festivals of this month. The PopUfugia, the 

f Lucaria, the Neptunaliu, and the Furrinalia, had all at one time 

I been great festivals, for they are marked in large capitals in 

L the ancient calendars ; but they had no more meaning for the 

f Soman of Varro's time than the lesser saints'-daya of our 

I calendar have for the ordinary Englishman of to-day. The 

I'ludi Apollinarea, of much later date, which always maintained 

\ theirinterest.didnotfallupon the days of any of these festivals, 

r obliterate them in the minds of the people ; they must have 

1 decayed from pure inanition — want of practical correlatii 

[ with the life and interests of a gi'eat city. 
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in NoN. QuiNCT. (July 5). IP. 
POPLIFfUGIA], (maff. amit. ant.) 

FERIAE lOVI. (amit.) 

The note * feriae lovi ' in the calendar of Amitemum is 
confirmed in a curious way, by a statement of Dio GassiusS 
who says that in B.C. 42 the Senate passed a decree that Caesar's 
birthday should be celebrated on this day \ and that any one 
who refused to take part in the celebration should be 'sacer 
lovi et Divo lulio.' But we know far too little of the rites of 
this day to enable us to make even a guess at the meaning 
of its connexion with Jupiter. It is just worth noting that two 
days later we find a festival of Juno, the Nonae Caprotinae ; 
the two days may have had some connexion with each other, 
being separated by an interval of one day, as is the case with 
the three days of the Lemuria, the two days of the Lucaria 
in this month, and in other instances ^ ; and their rites were 
explained by two parts of the same aetiological story — viz. 
that the Eomans fied before the Fidenates on the 5th, and 
in turn defeated them on the 7th*. But we are quite in the 
dark as to the meaning of such a connexion, if such there was. 
Nor can we explain the singular fact that this is the only festival 
in the whole year, marked in large capitals in the calendars, 
which falls before the Nones'^. 

There is hai*dly a word in the whole calendar the meaning 
of which is so entirely unknown to us as this word Poplifugia. 
Of the parallel one, the Kegifugium in February, something 
can be made out, as we shall see ^ ; and it is not unlikely that 
the ritualistic meaning concealed in both may be much the 
same. But all attempts to find a definite explanation for 
Poplifugia have so far been fruitless, with the single exception 

* Bk. 47. 18. Wo owe the reference to Merkel, Praef. in Ooidii Fastos, clix. 
^ His real birthday seems to have been the zath, which was already 

occupied by the ludi Apollinares. 
' Mommsen in C. I. L. 321 (on July 7). 

* Varro, L. L, 6. 18 ; Marq. 325. 

^ See Introduction, p. 7. This anomaly led Huschke to the inadmis- 
sible supposition that this was the single addition made to the calendar of 
Numa in the republican period. He accepts Yarro's explanatory story, 
lifdm. Jahr, p. 924. 

* See below, p. 327. 
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pei'hapB of that of Schwegler ', who bimaelf made the serious 
blunder of confounding this day with the Nonae Caprotinae. 
It is true that the two days and their rites were confused even 
in antiquity, but only by late writers' ; the calendars, on the 
other hand, are perfectly plain, and so is Varro ', who proceeds 
from the one to the other in a way that can leave no doubt that 
he understood them as distinct. 

The simple fact is that the meaning of the word Poplifugia 
had wholly vanished when the calendar begaa to be studied. 
Ingenuity and fancy, as usual, took the place of knowledge, 
and two legends were the result— the one connecting the woid 
with the flight of the Roman* from an army of their neighboui"B 
of Fidenae, after the retirement of the Gauls from the city*; 
the other interpreting it as a memorial of the flight of the 
people after the disappearance of Komulus in the darkness 
of an eclipse or sudden tempest °, The first of these legends 
may be dismissed at once ; the large capitals in which the 
name Poplifugia appears in tlie fragments of the three calendars 
«fhich pi-eserve it, are sufficient evidence that it must have 
been far older than the Gallic invasion ", The second legend 
might suggest that the story itself of the death of Eomulus had 
grown out of some religious rite performed at this time of 
year ; and it was indeed traditionally connected with the 
Nones of this month '. But that day is unluckily not the day 
of the Poplifugia, which it is hardly poKsible to connect with 
.the disappearance of Bomulus. There may, however, have 
twen a connexion between the rites of the two days, as has 
been pointed out above ; and this being so, it is worth while 
to notice a suggestion made by Schwegler, in spite of the fact 
th&t he confused the two days together. He saw that the 
i disappearance of Eomulus was said to have occurred while he 
tras holding a lustratio of the citizens ', and concluded that 

R. Q. i. 53a : ate Hommaen's crEticiam in C 7. £ 331 f. 
Maorob. 6. 11. 36 ; Plut. Jiom. 39, CamUi. 33. See also 0. miller's 
^twta on Vano, L. L. 6. iB. ' L.L.6. 18. 

* ThiA is Vurro's BBCount ; the Etruscnns are a variant in Muorobias, I. e. 
' DIonjB. a, 56 ; Plut. Rom. 39. Sea Lawis, CrBdibtlity q) Early Boman 
rfttory, i 430. 

' Introduction, p. 15. ' Cic. ile Rep. i. 16 ; Plut. Som. 37. 

' Ut. I, 16 'Ad exercitum recensendum.' Luatrutio came to be the 
rord for a review of troopa bccaui-.e tbia ivaa preceded by a religious lustralio 
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the Poplifugia may have been an ancient rite of lustration — 
an idea which other writers have been content to follow without 
always giving him the credit of it \ 

Such a rite may very well be indicated by the following 
sentence of Varro* — the only one which gives us any solid 
information on the question : Aliqiwt huitis diei vestigia fugae in 
sacris apparent, de quibus rebus antiquitatum libri plura refenmt. 
It seems not unreasonable to guess that the rite was one of 
those in which the priest, or in this case, as it would seem, the 
people also, fled from the spot after the sacrifice had been 
concluded. As the slayer of the ox at the Athenian Bouphonia 
(which curiously enough took place just at this same time 
of year) fled as one guilty of blood, so it may possibly have 
been that priest and people at Eome fled after some similar 
sacrifice, and for the same reason ^. Or it may have been that 
they fled from the victim as a scapegoat which was destined to 
carry away from the city some pollution or pestilence. It is 
interesting to find at Iguvium in Umbria some ' vestigia fugae/ 
not of the people, indeed, but of victims, at a lustratio popuU 
which seems to have had some object of this kind *, Heifers 
were put to flight, then caught and killed, apparently in order 
to carry off evils from the city ®, as well as to represent and 
secure the defeat of its enemies. Such performances seem 
especially apt to occur at sickly seasons ® ; and as the unhealthy 
season began at Eome in July*^, it is just possible that the 
Poplifugia was a ceremony of this class. 

NoN. QuiNCT. (July 7). N. 

This day does not appear as a festival in the old calendars ; 
but the late one of Silvius^ notes it as Ancillarum Feriae, or 

^ e. g. Gilbert, i. 290 ; Marq. 325. 

' L. L. 6. 18. Details have vanished with the great work here quoted, 
the Antiquitates divinae, 

^ Schwegler suggested the parallel, i. 534, note 20. For the Bouphonia 
see especially Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch, 68. For other such rites, Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, 679, 680. * Biicheler, Vmhrica, 114. 

* The idea of the scapegoat was certainly not unknown in Italy ; 
Bucheler quotes Serv. {Aen. 2. 140) *Ludos Taureos a Sabinis propter pesti- 
lentiam institutes dicunt, ut lues publica in has hostias verteretur/ See on 
the Regifugium, below, p. 328. 

• See examples in Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 160 foil. The one from the 
Key Islands is interesting as including a flight of the people. 

^ Nissen, Landeskunde, 406. " C. I. L, p. 269. 
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Feast of Handmaids, and adds tlie explanatory etory wbicli 
is found also in Plutarch and Macrobius'. The victorious 
Fidenat«s having demanded the surrender of the wives of the 
Bonians, the latter made over to them their anciltae, dressed in 
their mistresaea' robes, by the advice of a certain Phllotls, or 
Tutula", one of the handmaids. Ausonius alludes to the 
custom that gave rise to the story : 

Fe^ln Capi'otiiiiB mcmorabo celabria Nonia 
Cum stala matronia dempta tegat famulas'. 

Plutarch also tolls us that on this day the ancillae not only 
wore the matron's dress, but had license for what may be 
described as a game of romps ; they beat each other, threw 
stones at eacli other, and scoffed at the pafssers by '. 

This lust point supplies us with ;i possible clue both to the 
origin of the cufctom and the explanatory legend. One of the 
most frequent customs at harvtst-time used to be, and still is 
in some places, for the harvesters to mock at, and even to use 
roughly, any stranger who appears on the field ; frequently 
he is tied up with straw, even by the women binding the 
sheaves, and only released on promise of money, brandy, &c, ; 
or he is ducked in water, or half-buried, or in pretence 
beheaded '. The stranger in such cases is explained as repre- 
senting the spirit of the corn ; the examples collected by 
Mannhordt and Mr. Frazer seem fairly conclusive on this 
point °, The wearing of the matron's dress also seems to be 
a combination of the familiar practices of the winter Saturnalia 
with harvest customs, which in various forms is by no means 
uncommon', though I have not found a case of exchange of 
dress after harvest. 

' Maorob. i. ii. 36 ; Plut. Camilt. 33. 

' Aug. dt Civ. Dei, 4. 8. ' de Feriis, 9. 

* The last point is in CamiU. 33-6 : cp. Jiom. 39. 6. 

' Tile bearing of these customs on the Nonae Caprotinae, and on tUo 
(Iraek Btor^ of Lityersua, was suggested by Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch. 3a. 
Ur. Frazer gives a useful collection of examplos. S. B. ii. 363 foil. The 
custom survives in Derbyshire iso I am told by Mr. S. B. Sinitb, Scholar 
of LIqcoId College), but only in the form of making tbo atmngei 'pay his 
footing." ' G.B. i. 381. 

' It was the custom, says Macrobius (i. 10) 'ut pattea farailinrum, frugi- 
bus et fructibUB iam coactis, passim cum servis vcscerHntur, cum quibus 

patientiam laburia in col^udo lure toleraverant.' Tbeold English ' ^ 

mell-Bupper, bad all the cliarSiCtotlstica of Saturnalia (,Braud, l'\ 

7 ML). 
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Thus it would seem possible that we have here a relic 
of Italian harvest-custom ; and tiiis ia confirmed by the state- 
ment of Tertullian that there was on this day a sacrifice to the 
harvest-god Consus', at his tindergi'ound altar in the Circus 
MaximuB, of which we shall have more to say under Aug. 21 
(Consualia). It is worth noting here that just as the legend of 
the Rape of the Sabinea was connected with the Consualia^ 
80 the analogous story of the demand of the Fidenatea for 
Koman women is associated with the AnciHamm Feriae, and 
the day of the sacrifice to Census. This not only serves tit 
connect together the two days of Census- worship, but su^ests 
that harvest was a favourable opportunity for the practice 
of capturing wives in primitive Italy, when the women were 
out in. tho fields, and might be carried off by a sudden in- 



This day was also known as Nonae Caprotinae, because the 
women, presumably those who had been helping at the harvest, 
both bond and free ', sacrificed to Juno Caprotina under a. wild 
fig-tree (eaprificua) in the Campus Martins*. Juno Caprotina 
was a Latin goddess, of great renown at Falerii", where the 
goat from which she took her name appears in the legend of 
her cult. The character of Juno as the representative of the 
female principle of human life' suits well enough with 
the prominence of women both in the customs and legends 
connected with the day ; and the fig-tree with its milky juice, 
which was used, according to Macrobius, in the sacrifice to 
Juno instead of milk, has also its significance'. Varro adds 
that a rod (virga) was also cut from this tree", without telling 

' Tertullian, ds Sped, s- ' See below, p. ao8. 

' TliJB point— the union of free- and bond-vomen in the sacrifice — seems 
to prove that Sunae Caprotinae and ancill 
names for the name thing. HscrobiiiB 
with the rite of the former (i. 1 1. 36). 

' Plat, KoiB. 39. Varro, L. L. 6, iB wntas -in lAtio.' 

• Deetle, Jhs yultsfter, B9; Boscher, in tear. s.t. Juno, p. 599. 

' Sea above, p. 1 43. 

^ One naturally compares the ficuaRuminaliBand the foundation-legend 
of Roine. 

' It is curious that the practice in husbandry called caprificalio, or the 
introduction of branches of (he wild trco among those <if the culti- 
vated fig to make it ripen (Plin. S. H. 15. ^g ; Cclum. 1 1. a) took place 
in July ; and it stribes me as jnst poBsible that there may have been 
between it and the Nonae Caprotinae. 




MB for what purpose it was used ; and it has been ingeniously 
conjectured that it was with this that the handmaids beat each 
other, as Plutarch desciibes, to produce fertility, just as at the 
Lupercalia the women were beaten with strips cut from 
the skins of the Arictims (amicuhim Junonis). But this is 
mere conjecture, and Varro's statement is too indefinite to be 



VIII Id. Qcinct. (July 8). N. 

'Piao ait vitulam victoriam nominnri, cuius rei hoc argii- 
mentum profert, quod postridie nonos lulias re bene gesta. 
cum pridie populua a Tuscis in fugam versus sit (undo Populi- 
fugia vocantnr), post victoriam certis sacrificiis fiat vitulatioV 

I must be content with quoting this passage, and without 
comment ; it will suffice to show that the meaning of the word 
'vitulatio' was entirely unknown to Roman scholars. Why 
they should not have connected it with vUtdus I know not : 
we may remember that in thelguvian ritual vituU seem to have 
peiformed the function of scapegoats'. If the vitulatio is in 
any way to be connected with the Poplifugia, as it waa indeed 
in the legend as given by Macrobius above, it may be wortli 
while to remember that that day is marked in one calendar as 
' feriae lovi,' and that the vUultis (heifer) was the special victim 
of Jupiter *. 

Pbuj, Noh. Quisct. — hi Id. Quinct. (July 6-13), 
ludi apollinares. 
All these days are marked 'ludi' in MafF. Amit. Ant. ; the 
6th ' ludi ApolVini],' and the 13th 'ludi in circo.' 

These gamea^ were instituted in 212 b. c, for a single 
Dcoosiou only, at the most dangerous period of the war with 
Hannibal, when he had taken Tarentum and invaded Cam- 
pania. Recourse was had to the Sibylline books and to the 
Italian oracles of Mai'cius, and the latter answered as follows ' : 

' Mannhurdt, Myth. Forach, I.e. 

* Muerob. 3. a. 11 iind 14. Mncrobiua also quotes Varro in the 15th book 
of hifl Eea Sirinae ' Quod poiitifeic in saoris quibusdam vitulari aoleat, quod 
Oraeci Toumftii' vocant.' Ferhnpa we may compare visceratlo : Serr, Aea. 
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' Ilostes Romani si expellere Toltis, Yomicamqae qiuie gentium 
venit longe, Apollini yovendos censeo ludos, qui quotannis 
Apollini fiant/ &c. The games were held, as we may suppose, 
on the analogy of the ludi plebeii, originally on the 13th day 
of the month \ and were, in course of time, extended back- 
wards till in the Julian calendar we find them lasting from the 
6th to the 1 3th. They had a Greek character from the first ; 
they were superintended by the Decemviri sacris fiaciundis, who 
consulted the SibyUine books and organized the ritual of foreign 
cults ; and they included scenic shows, after the Greek fashion, 
as well as chariot races ^ 

It was matter of dispute whether in this year, 212, Apollo 
was expected to show his favour to Eome as a conqueror of 
her foe or as an averter of pestilence in the summer heats; 
both functions were within his range. But in 208 we are told 
that the ludi were renewed by a lex, made permanent, and 
fixed for July 1 3 in consequence of a pestilence ' ; and we may 
fairly assume that this was, in part at least, the cause of their 
institution four years earlier. What little we know of the 
traditions of Apollo-worship at Eome points in the same 
direction. His oldest temple in the Maminian fields, where, 
according to Livy, a still more ancient shrine once stood *, was 
vowed in 432 b. c. in consequence of a pestilence ; and the god 
had also the cult-title Medicus \ The next occasion on which 
we meet with the cult is that of the first institution of a lecti- 
sternium in 397 b. 0., Livy's account of which is worth 
condensing \ That year was remarkable for an extremely cold 

' Tho MSS. of Livy (27. 23) have a. d. iii NonaSj no doubt in error for 
a. d. iii Idus. Merkel, Proe/. xxviii. ; Mommsen, C. I. L, 321. 

* Liv. 25. 12 ; 26. 33 ; Festus, 326 ; Cic. BnttuSf 20, 78, whence it appears 
that ErmiuB produced his Thyestes at these ludi, Cp. the story in Macrob. 
1. 17. 25. 

* Liv. 27. 23. 

* Liv. 3. 63. This older shrine Livy calls Apollinar. The temple that 
followed it was the only Apollo-temple in Borne till Augustus built one 
on tho Palatine after Actium; this is clear from Asconius, p. 81 (ad Cic. 
in toga Candida), quoted by Aust, de Aedibus sacriSj 7. It was outside 
tho Porta Carmontalis, near the Circus Flaminius. A still more ancient 
Apollinar is assumed by some to have existed on the Quirinal ; but it 
rests on an uncertain emendation of 0. Miiller in Varro, L, L, 5. 52. 

^ Liv. 40. 51. The Romans seem originally to have called the god 
A2>ellOj and connected the name vriHipeUere, Paulus, 22 ; Macrob. 1. 17. 15. 

* Liv. 5. 13. 
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winter, which was followed by nn equnlly unhealthy summer, 
deainictive to all kinds of animals. As the cause of this 
pestilence could not be discovered, the Sibylline boolo were 
consulted ; the result of which was the introduction of a lecti- 
stermum, at which three couches were laid out witli groat 
magnificence, on which reposed Apollo and Latona, Diana and 
Hercules, Mercuriua and Neptunus, whose favour the people 
besought for eight days. 

The cult of Apollo, though thus introduced in its full magu'i- 
ficence at Kome in historical times, was ' so old in Italy as 
almost to give the impression of being indigenous'.' Tradition 
ascribed to Tarquinius Superbus the introduction from Cumae 
of the Sibylline oracles, which were intimately connected with 
Apollo- worship ; and that Etruscan king may well have been 
femiliar with the Greek god, who was well known in Eti-uria 
as Aplu^, and who was worshipped at Caere, the home of the 
Tarquinian family, which city had a 'treasury' at Delphic 
The Romans themselves, according to a tradition which is by 
no means improbable, had very early dealings with the Delphic 
oracle. 

It does not seem certain that Apollo displaced any other 
deity when transplanted to Eorae. It has been thought that 
the obscure Veiovis became clothed with some of Apollo's 
characteristics, but this is extremely doubtful'. The mysterious 
deity of Soraete, Sorantts, is called Apollo by Virgil " ; this, 
however, is not a true displacement, like that, e.g., of the 
ancient Ceres by the characteristics of Demeter, but merely 
a poetical substitution of a familiar name for an imfamiliar one 
which was unquestionably old Italian. 

It does not seem probable that in the Eepublican period the 
cult of Apollo had any special influence, either religious or 
ethical, for the Roman people generally. It was a priestly 
esperiment^a new physician was called in at perilous times, 
according to the fashion of the Roman ohgarchy, either to give 
advice by his oracles, or to receive honours for his benefits as 
oXifi'muoc, It is in the age of Augustus that the cult begins to 




' Lex. s.v. Apollo, 446, ' MuUer-Deeclie, EIrtisker, il. 6g, 

' Strabo, p. 314 ; Herodotus, i. 167. 

' Jordan on Preller, i. 265. 

' Aen. 11. 785 ' Sumine duum, anneti cuatoa Soractia Apollo,' &c. 
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be important ; the family of the Caesars was said to have had 
an ancient connexion with it *, and after the victory at Actium, 
where a temple of Apollo stood on the promontory, Augustus 
not only enlarged and adorned this one, but built another on 
the Palatine, near his own house, to Apollo Palatinus. But 
for the ' Apollinism ' of Augustus, and for the important part 
played by the god in the ludi saecularcs of b. o. ly, I must refer 
the reader to other works \ 



XIV Kal. Sext. (Jult 19). IP. 
LUCAE[IA]. (mafp. amit.) 

XII Kal. Sext. (July 21). IP, 
LUCAR[IA]. (mapf. amit.) 

Here, as in the next two festivals we have to consider, we 
are but * dipping buckets into empty wells.' The ritual, and 
theiefore the original meaning of this festival, is wholly lost 
to us, as indeed it was to the Bomans of Varro's time. Varro, 
in his list of festivals, does not even mention this one ; but it 
is possible that some words have here dropped out of his text '. 
The only light we have comes at second-hand from Verrius 
Flaccus *. * Lucaria festa in luco colebant Komani, qui per- 
magnus inter viam Salariam et Tiberim fuit, pro eo, quod victi 
a Gallis fugientes** e praelio ibi se occultaverint.' This passage 

* Serv. Aen, 10. 316 'Omnes qui secto matris ventre procreantur, ideo 
sunt Apollini consecrati, quia deus medicinae est, per quam lucem sorti- 
iintur. Unde Aesculapius eius fingitur filius : ita enim cum [esse] pro- 
oreatam supra (7. 761) diximus. Caesarum etiam familia ideo sacra 
retinebat Apollinis, quia qui primus de eorum familia fuit, exsecto matris 
ventre natus est. Unde etiam Caesar dictus est/ 

^ A concise account by Roscher, Lex. s. v. Apollo 448 ; Boissier, Religion 
Romaine^ i. 96 foil. ; Gardthausen, AvgusttiSy vol. ii, p. 873. For the ludi 
saeculares see especially Mommsen's edition of the great but mutilated 
inscription recently discovered in the Campus Martins {Eph. Epigr, viii. 
I foil.) ; Diels, Sibyllin, Bl&tter, p. 109 foil.; and the Carmen SaectUare of 
Horace, with the commentaries of Orelli and Wickham. 

^ L, L, 6. 18 fin. and 19 init 

^ Festus. 119. s. V. Lucaria. 

* The battle of the AUia was fought on the i8th, the day before the first 
Lucaria. This no doubt suggested the legend connecting the two, especi* 
ally as the Via Salaria, near which was the grove of the festival, crossed 
the battle-field some ten miles north of Borne. 
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reminds us of the story explanatory of the Poplifugia, and 
might suggest as in that case, an expiatory sacrifico and flight 
of the people from a scapegoat destined to carry away dis(^ase. 
But here we know of no vestigia fugae in the cult, such as Varro 
tells us were apparent at the Poplifugia. 

The only possible guess we can make must rest on the name 
itself, taken together with what Festus tells us of the great 
wood once existing between the Via Salaiia and the Tiber, in 
which the festival was held — a wood which no doubt occupied 
the Pincian hill, and the region afterwards laid out in gardens 
by LuculluSy Pompeius, and Sallust the historian. Luearia is 
formed from lucar as Lemuria from kmur; and lucaVy though 
in later times it meant * the sum disbui-sed from the aerarium for 
the games \' drawn probably from the receipts of the sacred 
groves, may also at one time itself have meant a grove. An 
inscription from the Latin colony of Luceria shows us hicar 
in this sense ' : 

IN • HOCE • LUCARID • STIRCUS • NE • IS • FUND ATI D, ^C. 

Now there can be no doubt about the great importance of 
woods, or rather of clearings in them, in the ancient Italian 
religion. ^ Nemus and lucusy' says Preller ^, * like so many other 
words, remind us of the old Italian life of woodland and 
clearing. Nemus is a pasturage, lucus a " light " or clearing ^, in 
the forest, where men settled and immediately begun to look to 
the interests of the spirits of the woodland, and especially of 
Silvanus, who is at once the god of the wild life of the wood- 
land and of the settler in the forest — the backwoodsman.* 
The woods left standing as civilization and agriculture advanced 
continued to be the abodes of numina, not only of the great 
Jupiter, who, as we shall see, was worshipped in groves all 
over Italy*, and of Diana, who at Aricia bore the title of 
Nemorensis, but of innumerable spirits of the old worship, 

* See Friedlfinder in Marq. 487 ; Plutarch, Q. R. 88. 

* Mommsen in Ephemeris Epigraphica, ii. 205. 

' i. Ill ; Liv. 24. 3 ; Cato, ap. Priscian, 629. Much useful matter bearing 
on luci as used for boundaries, asylay markets, &c., will be found in Kudorff, 
Qromatid Veteres, ii. 260. 

* * Light ' is not uncommon in England for a ' ride * or clearing in 
a wood. 

* Below, pp. 222, and 228. 
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Fauni, Silvani, and other manifestations of the idea most 
definitely conceived in the great god Mars\ But men could 
not of course know for certain what spirits dwelt in a wood, 
whose anger might be roused by intrusion or tree-felling ; and 
old Cato, among his many prescriptions, material and religious, 
gives one in the form of an invocation to such unknown deities 
if an intrusion had to be made. It is worth quoting, and runs 
as follows ' : * Lucum conlucare Eomano more sic oportet. Porco 
piaculo facita Sic verba concipito : Si Deus, si Dea es, quoium 
illud sacrum est, uti tibi ius siet porco piaculo facere, illiusce 
sacri coercendi ergo. Harumce rerum ergo, sive ego, sive quis 
iussu meo fecerit, uti id recte factum siet. Eius rei ergo te 
hoc porco piaculo immolando bonas preces precor, uti sies 
volens propitius mihi, domo familiaeque meae, liberisque 
meis. Harumce rerum ergo macte hoc porco piaculo im- 
molando esto.' 

Applying these facts to the problem of the Lucaria, though 
necessarily with hesitation, and remembering the position of 
the wood and the date of the festival, we may perhaps arrive 
at the following conclusion ; that this was a propitiatory 
worship offered to the deities inhabiting the woods which 
bordered on the cultivated Koraan ager. The time when the 
corn was being gathered in, and the men and women were in 
the fields, would be by no means unsuitable for such propitia- 
tion. It need not have been addressed to any special deity, 
any more than that of Cato, or as I believe, the ritual of the 
Lupercalia ^ ; it belonged to the most primitive of Boman rites, 
and partly for that reason, partly also from the absorption of 
land by large private owners*, it fell into desuetude. The 
grove of the Fratres Arvales and the decay of their cult (also 

* On the whole subject of the religious ideas arising from the first culti- 
vation of land in a wild district I know nothing more instructive than 
Robertson Smith's remarks in Religion 0/ (he Semites, Lecture iii. ; I have 
often thought that they throw some light on the origin of Mars and kindred 
numina. The most ancient settlements in central Italy are now found to 
be on tho tops of hills, probably once forest-clad (see Von Duhn's paper on 
recent excavations, Journal 0/ Hellenic StudieSy 1896, p. 125). For a curious 
survival of the feeling about woods and hill-tops in Bengal, see Crooke, 
Religion^ <fec., in India, ii. 87. 

■ R. R. 139. For piacula of this kind see also Henzen, Acta Frair, Arv, 
136 foil. ; Marq. 456. ' See below, p. 31a. 

* See a passage in Frontinus (Gfrom. Vet i. 56 : cp. a. 363). 
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addressed to a nameless deity) offers an analogy on the other 
side of Rome, towards Ostia. 

Such a hypothesis seems not unreasonable, though it is based 
rather on general than particular evidence. It is at any rate 
better than the wild guessing of one German inquirer, who is 
always at home when there is no information. Iluschke ' 
believes that the words Lucaria and Lureres (the ancient Roman 
tribe name) are both derived from lucus because the Lucaria 
take place in July, which is the auspication-month of the 
Luceres. And there are two days of this festival, because the 
Luceres owed protection both to the Romani and Quirites 
(Rhamnes and Tities) and therefore worshipped both Janus and 
Quirinus. 

X Ka.l. Sext. (July 23). IP. 
NEPT[UNALIA]. (pinc. maff.) 

FEBIAE KEPTUNO. (PINC. ALLIF.) 

The early history of Neptunus is a mystery, and we learn 
hardly anything about him from his festival. We know 
that it took place in the heat of summer, and that booths or 
huts mAde of the foliage of trees were used at it, to keep the 
sun off the worshippers— and that is alP. Neither of these 
facts suggests a sea-god, such as we are accustomed to see in 
Neptune ; yet they are hardly strong enough to enable us to 
build on them any other hypothesis as to his character or 
functions. Nor does his name help us. Though it constantly 
appears in Etruscan art as the name of a god who has the 
characteristics of the Greek Poseidon, it is said not to be of 
genuine Etruscan origin \ If this be so, the Etruscans must 

^ Rom. Jahr, p. 221, and note 81 on p 222. 

• Festus, 377 * Umbrae vocantur Neptunalibus casae frondeae pro taber- 
naculis.' "Wissowa {Lex. s.v. Neptunus, 202) compares the a/ftaScy of the 
Spartan Garneia (also in the heat of summer), described in Athenaeus, 
4. 141 F. 

* Muller-Deecke, EtruskeVy ii. 54, with Deecke's note 51 b. The Etruscan 
forms are Nethunus and Nethuns. The form of the word is adjectival like 
Portunus, &c. ; but what is the etymology of the first syllable ? Wo are 
reminded of course of Nepe or Nepote, an inland town near Falerii ; and 
to this district the cult seems specially to have belonged. Messapus, 
*Neptunia proles,* leads the Falisci and others to war in Virg. Aen. 7. 691, 
and Halesus, Neptuni filius, was eponymous hero of Falerii (Deecke, 
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have borrowed it from some people who already used it of 
a sea-god when the loan was made ; but one does not see why 
this great seafaring people should have goue outside the 
language of their own religion for a name for their deity of 
the sea. 

In the ancient cult-formula« preserved by Gellius ', Neptunus 
is coupled with a female name Salacia ; and of this Varro writes 
' Salacia Neptuni a salo ' — an etymology no doubt suggested by 
the later identification of Neptunus with Poseidon. Salacia is 
in my opinion rather to be referred to sdbtx (' lustful,' &c.), and, 
like Nerio Martis ■', to be taken as indicating the virile force of 
Neptunus as the divine progenitor of a stock'. This seema to 
be confirmed by the fact that this god was known as Neptunua 
paler, like Mars, Janus, Saturnus, and Jupiter himself; all 
of whom are associated in cult or legend with the early history 
of Latin stocks. 

When Neptunus first meets us in Eoman history, he has 
already put on the attributes of the Greek Poseidon ; this was 
in B. 0. gyp, at the first lectistemium, where he is in company 
with Apollo and Latona, Diana and Hercules, and is specially 
coupled with Mercurius (— Herm^)". What characteristics of 
his suggested the identification, either here or in Etniria, we 
cannot tell. We find no trace of any evidence connecting him 
with the sea ; and the coupling with Hermes need mean no 
more than that both this god and Poseidon found their way to 
Eome through the medium of Greek trade. 

It has recently been conjectured ' that the object of both, 
the Lucaria and Neptunalia was to avert the heat and drought 

Faliskir, 103). There is no known eonnexion of Neptunus wilii any coaat 

' 13- »3- = : op. Vnrro, X. L, S- 7=- 

' Sae flbove, p. 60. 

' Cp. Serv. -Aeti. 5. 734 ' (Venus) dicilur ct Sutacia, quae proprie mere- 
tricuin dea appellaia est a voteribus.' 

• GelL 5. la ; Henzen, Act Frair. Am. 124. Wissowii, in Ilia article 
'Neptunus,' guei too f^r, as it seems to me, wlten Lu asserts that the 
'pater' belonged to all deities of tlie oHest religion. See below, p. aao. 

' Liv. 5. 13. 6 ; DionyB. la. 9. Wissowa, Zex. b. y. Kept, aog, for hia 
further history as Poseidon. 

< Wiasowa in Lex, 1. a, I doubt if much can be made of the argument 
that the Neptunalia on the agrd ia necesaarily connected with the Lucaria 
on the 17th and jgth— i. e. three alUunate days, like the three days of 
the Letnuria in Uay. 
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f July, and to propitiate the deities of water and springs, of 
■whom Neptunus (jmJging from his i Jentification with Poseidon) 
may possibly have been one ; but this is no more than a vague 
guess, which its author only puts forward ' with all reserve.' 



VIII Kal. Sext. (.ItTLT 25). IP, 
rUER[INALIA]. {pixc. allif. maff.) 

fEBIAE FPBBIKAK. (plNC. ALLIF.) ' 

It seems to be the lesson of the festivals of July that thei'e 
was an early alage of the Roman religion which had lost all 
meaning for the Romans themselves when they began to inquire 
into the history of their own religion. Of this last festival of 
the month we know no single item in the cult, and therefore 
have nothing substantial to guide us. It seems almost certain 
that even Van-o and Ven-ius Placeus ' knew nothing of the 
festiv^ but its name as it stood in the calendar. Not did they 
know anything of the goddess Furriiia or Furina. Varro is 
explicit; he says that she was celebrated 'apud antiquos,' for 
they gave her an annual festival and a flamen, but that in 
his day there wore hardly a doztm Komans who knew either 
her name or anything about her. 

Varro is no doubt right in arguing from the festival and the 
flamen to the ancient honour in which she was held ; and these 
fiicts also tend to prove that she was a single deity, and quit« 
distinct from the Furiae with whom the later Romans as well 
as the Greeks naturally confounded her— an Jnfei-ence which 
ia confirmed by the long u indicatetl by the double r in the 
calendars \ 

There is therefore nothing but the etymology to tell us 
Anything about the goddess, and from this source we cannot 
expect to learn anything certain. Preller plausibly suggested 
& connexioa with fur, furvus, and fitscus, from a root meaning 

' TaiTO, L. L. 5. 64 ' Furinuiis (fluinon) h Fui'ina quoiua otinm in fastis 
FurioaleB ferine sunt ' : cp. 6. 19 ' £i EOcra institute annua tt flamen attri- 
balna : nunc vix nomen notuoi paucis.' 

* See WisHiwa'ii attort and sunsitile note in Lm. a. v. Furrina. Far the 
aonf^Bion with Furine, Cic. ds Nat. Dear. 3. 46 ; Plut. C. Graceh, 17 ; Zm. 
^ •.V. Furiae, Jordan, ia Preller, ii. 70, ia doubtful on the etjraologioal ~^ 

^L question. ^ 
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dark or secret ; and if this \rere correct she might be a deity 
of the under-world or of the darkness. Bttcheler in his 
Umhrica ^ suggested a comparison with the Umbrian furfare^ 
februare (*to purify'), which will at least serve to show the 
difficulty of basing conclusions on etymological reasoning. 
Jordan conjectured that the festival had to do with the averting 
of dangerous summer heat* — a conclusion that is natural 
enough, but does not seem to rest on any evidence but its date. 
Lastly, Huschke % again in his element, boldly asserts that the 
Furrinalia served to appease the deities of revenge who hailed 
from the black region of Vediovis — wrongly confusing Furrina 
and the Furiae. It will be quite obvious from these instances 
that it is as hopeless as it is useless to attempt to discover the 
nature of either goddess or festival by means of etymological 
reasoning. 

' p. 71. * In Preller, ii. lar. » RSm. Jahr, aai. 
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August is with us the month when the corn-harvest is 
begun ; in Italy it is usually completed in July, and the final 
harvesirfestiyalSy when all the operations of houshig, &c., have 
been brought to a close, would naturally have fallen for the 
primitive Boman farmer in the sixth month. The Kalends of 
Quinctilis would be too early a date for notice to be given of 
these ; some farmers might be behindhand, and so cut off from 
participation. The Kalends of Scxtilis would do well enough ; 
for by the Nones, before which no festival could be held, there 
would be a general cessation from labour. No other agri- 
cultural operations would then for a time be specially incumbent 
on the farmer \ 

Before the Ides we find no great festival in the old calendar, 
though the sacrifice on the 12 th at the ara maxima was without 
doubt of great antiquity. The list begins with the Portunalia 
on the 1 7th ; and then follow, with a day's interval between 
each, the Yinalia Eustica, Consualia, Yolcanalia, Opeconsivia, 
and Voltuxnalia. The Yinalia had of course nothing to do with 
harvest, and the character of the Portunalia and Yoltumalia is 
almost unknown ; but all the rest may probably have had 
some relation to the harvesting and safe-keeping of crops, and 
the one or two scraps of information we possess about the 
Portunalia bear in the same direction. Deities of fire and 
water seem to be propitiated at this time, in order to preserve 
the harvest from disaster by either element. The rites ai'e 

' Varro, R. R. i. 33, has only the following : * Quinto intervallo, inter 
caniculam et aequinoctium auctumuale oportet stramenta desecari, et 
aoorvos construi, aratro offringi, frondem caedi, prata irri^ua iterum 
secarL' 
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secret and mysterious, the places of worship not familiar 
temples, but the ara maxima, the underground altar of Census, 
or the Begia ; which may perhaps account for the comparatively 
early neglect and decadence of some of these feasts. We may 
also note two other points : first, the rites gather for the most 
part in the vicinity of the Aventine, the Circus Maximus, and 
the bank of the Tiber ; which in the earliest days must have 
been the part of the cultivated land nearest the city \ or at any 
rate that part of it where the crops were stored. Secondly, 
there is a faint trace of conmierce and connexion between 
Eome and her neighbours — Latins and Sabines — both in the 
rites and legends of this month, which may perhaps point to 
an intercourse, whether friendly or hostile, brought about by 
the freedom and festivities of harvest time. 

NoN. Sext. (Aug. 5). F. (IP. ant.) 

SALUTI IN COLLE QUIRINALE SACRIFICIUM PUBLICUM. (VALI..) 
SALUTI IN COLLE. (aMIT. ANT.) 
NATALIS SALUTIS. (PHILOC.) 

The date of the foundation of the temple of Salus was 302 b.c., 
during the Samnite wars *. The cult was probably not wholly 
new. The Auffurium Salutis, which we know through ite 
revival by Augustus, was an ancient religious performance at 
the beginning of each year, or at the accession of new consuls, 
which involved, first the ascertaining whether prayers would 
be acceptable to the gods, and secondly the oflFering of such 
prayers on an auspicious day \ Two very old inscriptions also 
suggest that the cult was well distributed in Italy at an early 
period \ Such Impersonations of abstract ideas as Salus, Con- 
cordia, Pax, Spes, &c., do not belong to the oldest stage of 
religion, but were no doubt of pontifical origin, i. e. belonged 
to the later monarchy or early republic *. We need not suppose 

^ This is the natural position for the (iger of the oldest community on 
the Palatine. The Campus Martins was believed to have been ^king*8 
land' of the later developed city (Li v. a. 5). 

' Liv. 10. I. 9 ; Aust, de Aedxbus sacris, p. 10. 

^ Marq. 377 ; Dio Cass. 37. 24 and 25 ; Tac. Ann. la. 23. 

* C, L L. i. 49 and 179. 

' See Preller, ii. 228; and article 'Saoerdos' in Did, qf Aniiquitiea, new 
edition. 
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thai they were due to the importation of Grec'k cults and u\o;i>, 
though in some cases they became eventually ov* rlaid with 
these. They were generated by the same procos*^ ha tli«* ;:n<l> 
of the Indigitamenta ' — being in fact an application to i\u* lift? 
of the state of that peculiarly Roman type nf n-li^'iuus thoui^ht 
which conceived a distinct numcn as pr€-.si<lini: ovt-r ov* rv art 
and suffering of the individual. This again, .as I belii-vf, in 
its product the Indigitamenta, was an artificial i>rie>tly ex- 
aggeration of a very primitive tendency to see a world ot' 
nameless spirits surrounding and influencing all human life. 

The history of the temple is interesting". Not long after its 
dedication its walls were painted by Gains Fabius, consul in 
269 B. c.y whose descendants, among them the historian, \tovv 
the name of Pictor, in commemoration of a feat so >iiij:ular for 
a Koman of that age'. It was struck by lightning no less than 
four times, and burnt down in the reign of Claudius. Livy * 
tells us that in 180 b.c., by order of the decern viii a siipj»lioati«» 
was held, in consequence of a severe pestilence, in honour ot 
Apollo, Aesculapius, and Salus ; which shows plainly that the 
goddess was already being transformed into the likene>s i»f 
the Greek 'YyiVia, and associated rather with public health 
than with public wealth in the most geneial sense of the 
word. 



VI Id. Sext. (Aug. 9). F. (allif.) X*. (amit. maff. etc.) 

SOLI IKDIGITI IS COLLE gUIRiyALE. (aMIT. ALLIF.) 
SOL[is] IKDIGITIS in COLLE QUIRIKALE SACRIFICIUM PUBLICUM. 
(VALL.) 

There was an ancient worship of Sol on the Quirinal, which 
was believed to be of Sabine origin. A Soils pulvinar close to 
the temple of Quirinus is mentioned, and the Gens Aurelia 
was said to have had charge of the cult ^ 

^ On this diflficult subject see Inct. of Antiquities^ s. v. Indigitanienta ; 
and the long and exliaustive article by R. Peter in Reseller's Lexicon (which 
is, however, badly written, and in some respects, I tbink, misleading\ 

' See the valuable summary of Aust (in ten linesy. 

' Plin. N, H. 35. 19. * io. 19. 

* Paulus, 23; Quintil. i. 7. 12; Varro, L. L. 5. 52 (from the * sacra 
Argeonim'), if we read ^ adversum Solis pulvinar cis aedcm Salutis.' The 
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But the Sol of August 9 is called in the calendars Sol Indiges. 
What are we to understand by this word, which appears in 
the names Di Indigetes, Jupiter Indiges, or Indigetes simply ? 
The Roman scholars themselves were not agreed on the point ; 
the general opinion was that it meant 'of or belonging to 
a certain place/ i e. fixed there by origin and protecting it \ 
This view has also been generally adopted, on etymological or 
other grounds, by modem writers, including Preller*. Recently 
a somewhat different explanation has been put forward in the 
Mythological Lexicon, suggested by Reifferscheid in his lectures 
at Breslau. According to this view, Indiges (from indu and 
root CLg in CLgere) was a deity working in a particular act, busi- 
ness, place, &c., of men's activity, and in no other; it is of 
pontifical origin, like its cognate indigitamenta, and is therefore 
not a survival from the oldest religious forms \ 

The second of these explanations does not seem to help us 
to understand what was meant by Sol Indiges ; and its exponent 
in the Lexicon, in order to explain this, falls back on an in- 
genious suggestion made long ago by Preller. In dealing with 
Sol Indiges, Preller explained Indiges b& = index, and con- 
jectured that the name was not given to Sol until after the 
eclipse which foretold the death of Caesar, comparing the lines 
of Virgil (Georg. i. 463 foil.) : 

Sol tibi 8igna dabit. Solem quis dicere falsum 
Audeat? ille etiam caecos instare tiuuultus 
Saepe monet, fraudemque et operta tumescere bella. 
Hie etiam exstincto miseratus Caesare Romam : 
Cum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texit, 
Impiaque aetemam timuerunt saecula noctem. 

Preller may be right ; and if he were, we should have no 
further trouble in this case. In the pre-Julian calendar, on 
this hypothesis, the word Indiges was absent This is also the 
opinion of the last scholar who, so far as I know, has touched 

name is said to be connected with the Umbrian and Etruscan god of light, 
XJsil, a word thought to be recognizable in Aurelius ( = Auseiius, Varro, 
1. c), and in the Ozeul of the Salian hymn (Wordsworth, Ftagmtnis and 
Specimens qf Early Latin, p. 564 foil.). 

• So e. g. Virgil, Georg. i. 498 * Di patrii indigites et Romule Yestaque 
Mater.' Peter, in Lex, s. v. Indigitamenta, 13a. 

« i 335. • Lex, B.V. Indigitamenta, 137. 
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the queBtion ; Imt WisBowa \ with reason as I think, reverts 
to the fini explanation given above of the word Indiges (* of 
or belonging to a certain place '), and believes that the word, 
when added to Sol in the Julian calendar, was simply meant 
to distiDgoiali the real indigenous Sun-god from foreign solar 
deitiesL 

Pbid. Id. Sext. (Aug. 12). C. 

HXBCmJ IHYICTO AD GIBCUM MAXIm[um]. (aLLIF. AXIT.) 

[hebcuIiI kaqno custodi in circo flaminio^ (tall.) is 
genezally taken as a confusion with June 4 ^] 

This is the only day to which we can ascribe, on the evidence 
^ the calendars, the yearly rites of the am mojcima, and of the 
aedes Herculis in the Forum boarium. These two shrines were 
dose together ; the former just at tho entrance of the Circus 
mazimuSy the latter, as has been made clear by a long series of 
researches^ a little to the noi-th-east of it\ We are led to 
suppose that the two must have been closely connected in 
the cult^ though we are not explicitly informed on the point. 

The round temple indicates a very ancient worship, as in the 
case of the aedes Vestae, and the legends confirm this. The 
story of Hercules and Cacus, the foundation-legend of the cult, 
whatever be its origin, shows a priesthood of two ancient 
patrician fiunilies, the Potitii and Pinarii \ Appius Claudius, 
the censor of 312 b.c., is said to have bribed the Potitii, the 
chief celebrants, to hand over their duties to public slaves ' ; 
but in the yearly rites, consisting chiefly in the sacrifice of 
a heifer, these were presided over by the praetor urbanus, 
whose connexion with the cult is attested by inscriptions ^ 
That there was at one time a reconstruction of the cult, 

^ Wissowa, d$ Bomanorum Indigefibus et Novensidihus (Marburg, 1892). 

* Merkel, Pratf, in Ov. FastoSy cxxxv ; Mommsen, C. L L. 324* 

' Lex. 8. T. Hercules, 2903 foil., where R, Peter has suxumarized and 
criticized all the 'various opinions. 

* liv. I. 7. 

* Dionys. i. 40, who says that the duties were performed by slaves in 
his day. See Lex, 2925 for a long list of conjectures about this part of the 
legend. The Potitii never occur in inscriptions ; and I think with Jordan 

Preller, iL 291) ti^t the name is imaginary, invented to accomit for the 
fonotions of the slaves. 

* C L L, vi. 3x2-319, found on the site of the aedes. 
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especially in the direction of Greek usage, seems indeed probable; 
for the praetor wore a laurel wreath and sacrificed with his 
head uncovered after the Greek fashion '. But there is enough 
about it that was genuine Roman to prove that the foundation- 
legend had some of its roots in an ancient cult ; e. g. at the 
saci-ed meal which followed the previous aacrifiee in the evening, 
the worshippers did not lie down but sat, as was the most 
ancient practice both in Greece and Italy', Women were 
excluded, which is in keeping with the Itahan conception of 
Hercules as Genius, or the deity of masculine activity '. The 
eacrifice was followed by a meal on the remainder, which was 
perhaps an old practice in Italy, as in Greece. In this feature, as 
in two others, we have avery interesting parallel with this cult, 
which does not seem to have been noticed, in the prescription 
given by Cato for the invocation of Mars on behalf cf the 
farmer's cattle*. After prescribing the material of the ofTering 
to Mara Silvanue, he goes on as follows : ' Eam rem divinam 
vel scrvus, vel liber Ikchit fadat. Ubi res divina facta erit, statim 
ibidem consumito. Mtdier ad eam rem divinam ne- adsit, neve 
videat quomodo fiat. Hoc votum in annos singuloa, si voles, 
licebit vovere.' Here we have the eating of the remainder^, 
the exclusion of women, and the participation in the cult by 
slaves ; the exclusion of women is very curious in this case, 
and seems to show that such a practice was not confined to 
worships of a sexual character. It is also worth noting that 
just as Cato's formula invokes Mars Silvanus, so in Virgil's 
description of the cult of the ara maxima", we find one special 
feature of Mars-worship, namely the presence of the Salii '. It 
is hardly possible to suppose that Virgil here was guilty of 
a wilful confusion ; is it possible, then, that in this cult some 

' Maorob. 3. 12. 2 ; Varro, L. L 6. 15. The unuovored head also occura 
in tlie eult ol Saturnua ; undR. Pistor argues thnt I he custom oiayafferall 
be old-Italian tlex. agafl). 

■' Marquardt, PricabiHerlkdmer, -vol. i, p. 291. 

' See above, p. 142 foil. Plut. Qu. ^om. 6a; Macroh. i. 13. 3S. In 
Q, R. 90 Plutarch notes that no nth^r god might be mentioned at Ibe 
sacrifice, and no dog might be admitted. 

' de Re R\tslKa, 83. 

' The word was pn/anaiuin, opposed io jxHuclKm (sea Marq. 149'). 

' .4811. 8. 381 foil. 

' Satii are found in the cult of Hercules also at Tibur - 1. 
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form of Mors is hi<]d?n behind Hercules, anJ that the Herciilee 
I of the ara maxima ia not the Genius after all, as modem 
scholars have persuaded themselves? 

But what marks out this curious cult more especially from 
all others is the practice ot offering on the ara mimwia 'decumae' 
r tithes, of booty, commercial gains, sudden windfalls, and so 
n'. The custom seems to be peculiar to this cult, though it 
I is proved by inscriptions of Hercules-cults elsewhere in Italy — 
I e. g. at Soi'a near Arpinum, at Beate, Tibur, Capua and else- 
where'. But these inecriptions, old as some of them are, 
I cannot prove that the practice they attest was not ultimately 
derived from Rome. At Rome, indeed, there is no q^ueation 
about it ; it is abundantly proved by literary allusions, as well 
AS by fragments of divine law". Was it an urban survival 
from an old Italian rural custom, or was it an importation from 



I 



In favour of the first of these explanations is the fact that 
the offering of first-fruits was common, if not univereal, in 
rural Italy ', They are not, indeed, known to have been 
ofiTered specially to Hercules; but the date, Aug. 12, of the 
sacrifice at Home might suggest an original offering of the first- 
fruits of the Roman ager, before the growth of the city had 
pushed agriculture to some distance away. Now first-fruits 
are the oldest form of tribute to a god as ' the lord of the land,' 
developing in due time into fixed tithes as temple-ritual becomes 
more elaborate and expensive ''. In their primitive form they 
are found in all parts of the world, as Mr. Frazer has shown 
ua in an appendix to the second volume of his Golden Bough '. 
It is certainly possible that in this way the August cult of the 
ora maxima may be connected with the general character of 
the August festivals ; that the offering of the first-fruits 
of hai-vest gave vray to a regulated system of tithes ', of which 

■ Lee. 2931 foil. ; C. /. I. L 149 (oil. 

' Tho examples are oolleoled hy K. Pater in ier. 3935. 

' Featua, 353, a. v. pollucore meroes ; Plut, Qa. Eom. 18 ; Vita Su'lm, 35 ; 




' UHrq. 469 ; Festua, p, 318, s. v. anorimH. 

' BoWtBon Smith, Mdigion nfihe Semiles, p. 233. 

* G. B. ii. 373 foil. 

' In the legend Hercules gave a lenth pnrt of his 

'hmbitanta of the place (Dionya i. 40]. 
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we find a survival in the offerings of the tenth part of their 
booty by great generals like Sulla and Crassus. As the city 
grew, and agriculture became less prominent than military and 
mercantile pursuits, the practice passed into a form adapted 
to these — i. e. the decumae of military booty or mercantile 
gain '. 

But there is another possibility which must at least be 
suggested. The myth attached to the ara maxitna and the 
Aventine, that of Hercules and Cecus, stands alone among 
Italian stories, as the system of tithe-giving does among Italian 
practices. We may be certain that the practice did not spring 
from the myth ; rather that an addition was made to the 
myth, when Hercules was described aa giving the tenth of his 
booty, in order to explain an unusual practice. Yet myth and 
practice stand in the closest relation to each other, and the 
strange thing about each is that it is unlike its Italian kindred. 
Of late years it has become the fashion to claim the myth as 
genuine It&Iian, in spite of its Graeco- Oriental character, on 
the evidence of comparative mythology' : but no explanation 
is forthcoming of its unique character among Italian myths, all 
of which have a marked practical tendency, and a relation to 
some human institution such as the foundation of a city. They 
are legends of human beings and practices : this is an elemental 
myth familiar in different forms to the Eastern mind. Again, 
the Hercules of the myth has nothing in common with the 
genuine Italian Hercules, whom we may now accept as 
= genius, or the masculine principle — as may be seen ft'om the 
sorry lameness of the attempt to harmonize the two ". Beyond 
doubt there was an Italian spirit or deity to whom the name 
Hei'cules was attached : but there is no need to force all the 
forms of Hei-cules that meet us into exact connexion with 
the genuine one. We have seen above that the Hercules 
of the ara maxima may possibly have concealed Mars himself, 
in his original form of a deity of cattle, pasture, and cleariuga. 
But there is yet another possible explanation of this tangled 
problem. 

The Bomon form of the Cacus-myth, in which Cacus steals 

' Bee MomiQSBn iQ C. I. L. i. 150. 

' 8. g. in Brial, Hejvwic el Chcus. 

■ See Lex. 3386 ^B. Peter, quoting Eeifforauhaid). 
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H the cattle ^m Hercules, and ti'ies to conceal his theft hy 
f dragging them backwards into his cave by their tajls, has 
recently been found Ju Sicily depicted on a painted vaae, 
whither, as Professor Gardner haa suggested, it may have been 
brought by way of Cyprus by Phoenician traders ' ; and the 
inference of so cautious an archaeologist is, apparently, that 
the myth may have found its way fi-om Sicily to the Tiber. 
Nothing can be more probable ; for it is certain that even 
before the eighth century b. c. the whole western coast of 
Italy was open first to Phoenician trade and then to Greek. 
And we are interested to find that the ordy other ti-aces of the 
myth to be found in Italy are located in places which would 
be open to the same influence. Prom Capua we have a bronze 
vase on which is depicted what seems to be the punishment of 
Cacus by Hercules'; and a fragment of the annalist Gellius 
gives a story connecting Cacus with Campania, Etruria, and 
the East ". At Tibur also, which claimed a Greek origin, 
there is a faint trace of the myth in an inscription '. 

Now assuming for a moment that the myth was thus 
imported, is it impossible that the anomalies of the cult should 
be foreign also ? That one of them at least which stands out 
most prominently is a peculiarly Semitic institution ; tithe- 
giving in its systematized form is found in the sei-vice of that 
Melcarth who so often appears in Hellas as Herakles", The 
coincidence at the Aventine of the name, the myth, and the 
practice, is too striking to be entirely passed over— especially 
if we cannot find certain evidence of a pure Italian origin, and 
if we do find traces of all three where Phoenicians and Greeks 
are known to have been. We may take it aa not impossible 
that the ara manma was older than the traditional foundation 
of Bonie, and that its cult was originally not that of the 
characteristic Italian Hercules, but of an adventitious deity 
established there by foreign adventurers. 

' Joumol o/Hdlmic Studies, vol. xiii. 73. ProfesBOr Gardner ia inclined to 

insider the mTth as Ph'ieniciiui rather than Greek, snd attached to tbe 
Phoenician Melcarth — Herakles. The vase is in the Ashmotean UuBeum, 
and was found by the Keeper, Hr. Arthur Evans. 

" Umi. d^ Insl. V. 35. But the character of the vase is atchaic Ionian, 
aa Frof. Gardner tolls me ; Lex, aa^$. 

' H. Peter, Fragmsnta Sist. Bum. p. 166 (= Solinna, i. 7). 

' C. I. L. liv. 3555 ; Lex. 3378. 

* Bobertson Smith, op. cit. pp. szS foil., and additional note F. 
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Id. SexT. (Aua. 13). IP. 
feb'iae] iovi. (ahit. ai-uv.) 

DtASAB IN ATXSTIKO, (amIT. TALI. ANT. ALUF.) 
3ACBUX DEANAE. (rust.) MATALIS DIAKES. (FBILOa) 

voKTi'MSo IS AVESTiNo, (amit. allif.) 

herc'l'li ikvicto ad poktah TRiaEHiNAX. (allif.) 

CASTORl POLLCCl IN CIRCO FLAXINIO. (aHIT. ALLIF.) 
FLORAE AD CtRCUK KAXIMCM. (aIXIF.) 

AU Ides, as we liavs seen, were sacred to Jupiter ; and it 
Aoos not St^m that there is liere any further significance in the 
note 'ferine Iovi.' Though there wna a conjunction here of 
many cults, this day was best known as that of the dedication 
.if the temple of Diana on the Aventine, which was traditionally 
uacribed to Servius TiiUius. There are interesting features in 
this cult, and indeed in the worsliip of tliis goddess throughout 
Latium and Italy. Fur the most famous of all her culta, that 
of Arioia', 1 need only refer to Mr. Frazer's Goiden Bough— the 
most elfthorata and convincing esamination of any ancient 
worship that has yet appeared. Of the goddess in general it 
ivill be sufficient to say here that whatever be the etymology 
uf her name or the earliest conception of her nature— and both 
are very far from ceiiain— she was for the old Latins second only 
to Jupiter Latiaris in the power she exercised of uniting com- 
munities together and so working in the cause of civilization. 
This was the case with the cult on the Aventine, as it was also 
with that at Aricia'. 

About the political origin of the temple on the Aventine 
tradition was explicit'. Livy says that Servius Tullins per- 
suaded the chiefs of the Latins to build a temple of Diana in 
conjunction with the Bomans ; and Varro calls it ' commune 
Latinomm Dianae templum.* The ' lex templi/ or ordinance 
lor the common worship of Bomans and Latins, was seen by 
Dionysius— 80 he dtclares— written in Greek characters and 

' The 6ay of the festival at Aricia is thouglit to bave been also Aug. 13 
(Lex. 8.V, Diana, 1006'. 

■ Belooh, ItoUscker Bund, i8o ; Cato (sp. Priscinn, ^. 337, ed. Jordan, p. 41) 
givea the nnmos of the towns untt«d in and by the ArioiiiD cult — Aricia, 
Tusculum, Laniivium, Laureiitiim, Cora, Tibur, Pometia, Ardea. 

■ Lit. 1. 45 Dionya. +. a6; Varro, L, L. 5. 43. 
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preserved in the temple '. The horns of a cow ', hung up in 
front of this temple, gave rise to legends, one of which is 
preserved by Livy, and seems to bring the Sabines also into 
the connexion. This temple was, then, from the beginning in 
some sense extra-Rom it n, i. e. did not belong to the purely 
Koman gentile worship. And it had other characteristics of 
the same kind ; it was specially connected with the Plebs and 
with slaves, and as, in the ease of the neighbouring temple 
at Ceres, there was a Greek character in the cult from the 
beginning. 

I. The Connexion with Ihe Plehs. The position on the Aventine 
would of itself be some evidence of a non-patrician origin ; so 
also the traditional ascription to Servius TuUius as the founder. 
More dirtct evidence seems wanting', but it ia not impossible 
that the temple moi-ks a settlement of Latins in this part of 

II. The Connexion with Slaves. The day was a holiday for 
slaves *, perhaps after the work of harvest. There was one 
other Latin goddess, Feronia, who was especially beloved by 
emancipated slaves' ; and as Feronia was a deity both of 
markets and harvests, there is something to be said for the 
suggestion '' that both slave holidays and slave emancipation 
would And a natural place on occasions of this kind. It would 
seem also that this t«mple was an asylum for runaway or 
criminal slaves — a fact which slips out in Festus' curious 
reproduction of a gloss of Verrius Flaceus': 'Servorum dies 
festus vulgo exist imatur Idus Aug., quod eo die Servius 
Tullius, natus servus, aedem Dianae dedicaverit in Aventino, 
cuius tutelae sint corvi, a quo celeritate fugitives vocent 
servos.' The stag, as the favourite beast of Diana, may 

' Dionys. 1. c. See Tordan, KWf. BeitrOge, 353. 

' So Lir 1. c. : other temples of Diana had deors' hornE, Rccoi'ding to 
Plutarch, Q. K 4. The eow was Diana's favourite victim (Marq. 361); 
but we cannot be sure that this was not a feature borrowed From the cult 
of Artemis (Farnell, erafk Cults, ii. 59a). 

' The pBEsagoa from Ltv; quoted by Steuding {Lex. looSJ are hardly to 
the point, Bs the cult is not muntioned in them, 

' Pint. (J. R. too. 

' Serv. Am. 8. 564 : Cp. Liv. aa. t, a6, 11, 

• Mannhardt, A. W. F. 338 foil. 

' Festus, 343, 'Servorum dies.' 
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perhaps have a Greek origin ; but the inference from the 
false etymology remains the same. 

III. The Greek Character in the Cult. As in the case of 
Geres, the temple-found at ions of this age might naturally have 
a Greek character, owing to the foreign relations of the 
Etruscan dynasty in Home '. We have already noticed the lex 
templi, said to have been written in Greek characters. It 
is a still more striking £act that there was in this temple 
a ^roi', or wooden statue of Diana, closely resembling that 
of Artemis at Maasilia, which was itself derived from the 
famous temple at Ephesus ^ The transference to Diana of 
the characteristics of Artemis was no doubt quite natural and 
easy; for, hard as it is to distinguish the Greek and Italian 
elements in the cult, we know enough of some at least of the 
latter to be sure that they would easily lend themselves to 
a Greek transformation. This transformation must have 
begun at a veiy early period, for in b. c. 398 we find Diana 
already associated with Apollo and Latona, in the first lecli- 
sternium celebrated at Rome, where she certainly represented 
Artemis \ 

On the whole this temple and its cult seem a kind of anti- 
cipation of the great temple on the Capitol, in marking an 
advance in the progress of Eome from the narrow life of 
a small city-state to a position of influence in Western Italy. 
The advance of the Plebs, the emancipation of slaves, the new 
relations with Latin cities, and the introduction of Greek 
religious ideas are all reflected here. New threads are being 
woven into the tissue of Roman social and political life. 

The close relation of Diana to human life is not very difficult 
to explain. Like Fortuna, Juno Lucina, Bona Dea, and others, 
she was a special object of the worship of women ; she assisted 
the married woman at childbirth * ; and on this day the Roman 

' See above, p. 75, 

■ Straba, Bk. 4, p. iBo; Fsmell, Greek Cults, ii. 529 and 599. 

' Liv. S' 13 : Apollo and Latona, Dioua and Hercules, Mercurius and 
Keptunos. 

* Lex. 1007. The ezanvations at Nemi have produced several votive 
offerings in terra-ootta of women with children in their arms. Cp, Orid, 
fash', 3. 069. Plutaroh tells us (fl. it. 3) that men were sxcluded from 
n sbrine of Diana in the Vicna Fatriciua ; but of this nothing further is 
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women made a special point of washing their hends' — an 
unusual performance, perhaps, which has been explained by 
reference to the sanctity of the head among primitive peoples'. 
But Diana, like Silvanua, with whom she is found in con- 
nexion", was no doubt originally a spirit of holy trees and 
woods, i. e. of wild life generally, who became gradually 
reclaimed and brought into friendly and useful relations with 
the Italian farmer, his wife, and his cattle *. 

This was also the dies nalalis of another temple on the 
Aventine, that of Vortumnus, which was dedicated in b. c. 264 
by the consul M. Fulvius Raccus ". About the character of 
this god there is fortunately no doubt. Literature here comes 
to our aid, as it too rarely does: Propertius" describes him 
elaborately as presiding over gardens and fruit, and Ovid ' tells 
a picturesque story of his love for Pomona the fruit-goddess, 
whose antiquity at Home is proved by the fact that she had 
a flaraen of her own ", The date. August 13, when the fruit 
would be ripe, suits well enough with all we know of Vor- 
tumnus. 

The god had a bronze statue in the Yicus Tuscus, and perhaps 
for that reason was believed to have come to Eome from 
Etl■u^ia^ But his name, like Picumnus, is beyond doubt 
Latin, and may be supposed to indicate the turn or change in 
the year at the fruit-season '" ; and if he really was an immi- 
grant, which is possible, his original cult in Etruria was not 
Etruscan proper,, but old Italian. 

Three other dedications are mentioned in the calendars aa 
occurring on Aug. 13: to Hercules invictus ad portam trige- 

' Plut, Q. B. loQ ; Jevons, Introduction, p. Ixviii. 
■ Prazer, fio'den Bough, i. 187. 
' CI. L.t\. 656,658. 

* Frazer, G. B. i. 105 : cp. Robertson Smith, Seligfon of the Semi'es, p. 128 
folL Serv. Qeorg. 3. 333 'Ut omnia quercua Io»i eat oonaeerata, et omnia 
tunuDioiute.' (Hor. Orf. 1. ar.) The reclaiming of Diana from Ihs woodland 
to the homeatead is cuiioualy illustrated b; an insoriptiun from Aricia 
(WilmannB, Exempla, 1767) in which she is identified with Veata. 

' Aust, de ABdlbus saaia, p. 15, • 5. (4.) a. 

' Metaph, 14. 693 foil. ; Preller, i. 451. 

* Varro. I. L. 7. 45. A god Pomoima {gen. Puemonea) oooure in the 
Jovian rltnal (BQcheier, nmirica, 158; who may have been identical with 
Vortninima. 

Varro, L. L 5. 46. 
' Preller, i. 453, and Jordan's note. 
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minam ; to Castor and Pollas in ctrco Flamiiiio ; and to Flora 
ad circum maximum. Of these culta nothing of special interest 
is known, and the deities aro treated of in other parts of this 



XVI Kai.. Sept. (Ado. 17). IP. 
PORTjUNALIA]. {maff. amit. vall.) 

TIBERINALIA. (I'HII.OC.) 

FEUIAE POKTUNO. (aMIT. ANT.) 

POBTUBO AD PONTEM AEMILIUM. (aMIT. VALL. ALLir.) 

lANO AD THEATRUM MABCELLI. (vALL. ALLIF.) 

Who was Portunus, and why was his festival in August? 
Why was it at the Pons Aemiliua, and where was that bridge ? 
Can any connexion he found between this and the other August 
I'ites? Tliese qnestions cannot be answered satisfactorily ; the 
scraps of evidence are too few and too doiibtlul. We have 
here to do with another ancient deity, who survives in the 
calendars only, and in the solitaiy record that he had a special 
flamen. This flamen might he a plebeian ', which seema to 
suit with the character of other cults in the district by the 
Tiber, and may perhaps point to a somewhat later origin than 
that of the most ancient city worships. 

There are but two or three texts wliich help ua to make an 
uncertain guess at the nature of Portunus. Varro' wrote 
' Portunalia et Portuno, qnoi eo die aedes in portu Tiherino 
facta et feriae inatitutae.' Mommsen takes the partus here as 
meaning Ostin at the mouth of the Tiber, and iningines a yearly 
procession thither from Eome on this day'. This of course is 
pure hypothesis ; but if, as he insists, partus is rarely or navet 
used for a city wharf on a river such as that at Rome, we may 

' FestoB, ai7, s.v. peraillum. All wo know nf his duties ia that ho 
' iinguit arma Quirini ' ; the word for the oil or grease he used whb ' per- 
sJlluQi.' QuirinuB had liis own flamen, who might be BuppoBed ta do this 
iiflicu For him ; hence Mnrq. (338 note) inferred that the god in this case 
wna a form uf Jnnua, Janus Quiriniie. But there ia no other tsound evi- 
dence for a Janua Quirinus, though Janus and Portunua may be cloaely 
coaaeetud. 

' L. L.6. 19. 

' C 1. L. 335. He thinkB that the oWn Tiberina mentioned by Ovid 
{Fasli, 4, 329) were a stiition on the route of the procoasion. 
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perhaps accept it provisionally ; but in doing so we have to 
yield another point to Mommsen, viz. the identity of Portunua 
and Tiberinua. In the very late calendar of PhUocalus this 
day ia called Tiberinalia, and from this Mommsen infera the 
identity of the two deitiea '. 

But it may be that the original Portunua had no immediate 
connesion either with river or harbour. We find a ciirioua 
but mutilated note in the Veroneae commentary on Virgil ' : 
' Portunua, ut Varro ait, deus port uum porta rumque praesea, 
Quare huius dies featus Fortunalia, qua apud veterea claves in 
focam add. . . . maro inatitutum.' Huaehke ' here conjectured 
' addere et infuraare,' and inferred that we should see in 
Portunus the god of the gates and keys wliich secured the 
stock of com, &c., in stoi-ehouses. Wild as this writer's con- 
jectures usually are, in this case it seems to rao possible that 
he has hit the mark. If the words ' claves in focum ' are 
genuine, as they seem to be, we can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that something was done to keys on this day ; perhaps the old 
keys of veiy hard wood were held in the fire to harden them 
afresh*. It is worth noting that according to Verrius" Portunus 
was supposed ' clavim manu tenere et deus ease portai-um.' 
This would suit very well with harvest-time, when barns and 
storehouses would be repaired and their gates and fastenings 
looked to— more especially as it is not unlikely that the word 
partus originally meant a safe place of any kind, and only as 
civilization advanced became specially appropriated to harbours". ' 
This appropriation may have come about through the medium 
of storehouses near the Tiber ; and it was long ago suggested 
by Jordan that these were under the particular care of 
Portunus '. 

' Mommsen has Dot conviDoed other Holtolara, e. g. Jordan on Prieller, 
ii. 133, and Marq. 39B, who points out tbat if Volturoua ia an old name 
for the Tiber, that rivergod ytaa Hlreadj provided with a flamen (Voltur- 
ns1iB>, and a festival in this month 'twe below on Yolturnalia'. I am 
dispoHod to think that Mommsen'a critica have the beat of the argument. 

' On Arn, g. 241. 

* Bim. Jahr, p. a^o. Jordan restored the passage thus: 'Qao apud 
veteres aedes in poitu et funae inatitutae ' (Preller, i. 178 note}. 

* See Marquai-dt, Pricatiitsrthiimer, p. aa6. 

' FaiUas, 56. 

* In Feotus, 333, partiis is said to have been used for a hooae in Uie 

Twelve Tables. 

' Topagr. i. 430 ; Marq. agiees (327 note). 
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If Portunus were really a god of keys and doors and store- 
houses, it would be natural to look for some close relation 
between him and Janus. But what can be adduced in favour 
of such a relation does not amount to much ' ; and it may have 
been merely by accident that this was the dedication-day of 
a temple of Janus ' ad theatrum Marcelli ' '. 



XIV Kal. Sept. (Aug. 19). PP. (mafp. akit.) F. 
(ant. allif.) K". {vall.') 

VIN{ALIA]. (mapp. vall. amit. etc.) 

FEKL4E lOVI. (allif.) 

VEMERI AD CIKCUM MAXIMUM. (VALL.) 

The ' Aedes Veneris ad Circum Masinium ' alluded to in the 
Fuili YaUcnses was dedicated in 295 b. c, and the building 
waa begun at the expense of cei-tain matrons who were fined 
for adultei-y'. As has been already explained, no early con- 
nexion can be proved between Venus and wine or the vintage '; 
though both August 19 and April 23, the days of the two 
Vinalia, were dedication -days of temples of the goddess. 

The difficult question of the two festivals called Vinalia has 
been touched upon under April 23. The one in August was 
known as Vinalia Eustica', and might naturally be supposed 
to be concerned with the ripening grapes. It has been con- 
jectured ' that it was on this day, which one calendar marks as 
a festival of Jupiter, that the Flamen Dialis performed the 
au^icatio vindemiae, i. e. plucked the first grapes, and prayed 
and sacrificed for the safety of the whole crop'. If it be 

' Preller, I. 177 

^ It was a 1a.te foundation, vowed by C, Duilius in Uie First Punic War 
[■D. c. s6o). Wtien rebuilt b^ Tiberius (Tac Awn. a. 49) tlie dadication- 
day became Oiit. iS. See Aust, de Aedibaa ioeris, p. iB. 

' See above on April 33, p. 85. 

* Livy, 10. 31 ; Auat, de Aedibae aacris, p. is. 

' See above, p. 86. " Paulufl, 364. 

' Preller, i. 196; Marq. 333 note. 

' Varro, Z. L. 6. 16 ' Vinalia a vino ; Hio dies lovia, non Veneris ; liulu* 
rei cura non levia in Litlo ; nam aliquot locia vindemiae primum a aacer- 
dotibua publiiae fiel>aiit, ut Bomao etiam nunc ; nam flnmen Dialis auapi- 
catur vindemiam, et ut iuBsit vinnm logero, ogna Ioti facit, inter quoius 
eita caesa et porrecta flamen primus vinum legit.' But this note, coming 
between others on the Cerialia and Robigalia, clearly refers to Apiil 23, 
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argued tbat August 23 was too early a date for such a rite, 
since the Tintage was never earlier than the middle of 
September, we may remember that the Vestal Virgins plucked 
the first ears of com as early as the tirst half of May fer the 
purpose of making sacred cakes, some weeks before the actual 
harvest '. 

But it is certainly possible that both Vinalia have to do with 
wine, and not with the vintage. Festus says that this day 
was a festival because the new wine was then first brought 
into the city'; and this does not conflict with Varro", who 
tells us that on this day Jiunt feriatt oiiVorcs— for it would 
naturally be a day of rejoicing for the growei-s. Mommsen, 
with some reason, refers these passages to the later custom of 
not opening the wine of the last vintage for a year*, in which 
ease the year must be understood roughly aa from October to 
August. He would, in fact, explain this second Vinalia as 
instituted when this later and more luxurious custom arose, the 
old rule of a six months' period surviving in the April cere- 
mony. If we ask why the August Vinalia are called RustJca, 
Mommsen answers tbat the country growers were now at liberty 
to bring in their wine. 

It is difficult to decide between these conflicting views. 
When an authority like Mommsen bids us beware of connecting 
the Vinaha Hustica with the auspkalio vindcmiae, we feel 
tbat it ia at our peril that we differ from him. He is evidently 
quite unable to look upon such a date as August 19 as in any 
way associated with the vintage which followed some weeks 
later. Yet I cannot help thinking that this association is by 
no means impossible ; for the gi'apes would by this time be 
fully formed on the vines, and the next few weeks would be 
aa anxious time for the growers'. Ceremonies like that of the 

and the latter part of it must be taken an simply expUining ' huiua rei 
oura Don levia' witliout ttifureDco to a particular day. 

' See above, p. tio. ' p. 364. 

* L. L. 6, ao. The pafsnge in 6. iS, quoted above, enda thus : ' In Tua- 
cnlanis hortis (sortis in MS.] est seriptiim ; Vinum novum ne veliniur in 
urbem antequam Vina!ia ralentur,' wliiih rosy reler to a notice put up in 
ihe vineyardg. Another reading ia ' sacris.' 

* C. I. L. 316 and 336'; Vnrro, H. R, 1. 65. 

' Cf. Pliny, W. H. 18. 384 ■ Tria namqiie tempora fruotibus matuehant, 
pmpterquoilii)Btituerun( feriaa d icsquc I'l'Stos, Robigatia,FloniIia, Vinalia.' 
I do not see why the Vinalia here should not ha the Viualia Eustica. 
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Ausiiicatio, intended to avert from crops the perils of storm ov 
disease, are known sometimes to take place when the crops are 
still unripe, I have already alludetl to the proceedings of the 
Vestals in May. Mr, Frazer, in an Appendix to his Golden 
Bough ', gives a curious instance of this kind from Tonga in the 
Pocifie Ocean, whore what we may call the auspicatio of the 
Yam-crop took place before the whole crop was fit for gathering. 
It waa celebrated 'just before the yams in general are arrived 
at a state of maturity ; those which are used in this ceremony 
being planted sooner than others, and consequently they ai-e 
the firstfruits of the yam season. The object of this offering 
is to ensure the protection of the gods, that their favour may 
be extended to the welfare of the nation generally and in 
particular to the productions of the earth, of which yams are 
the most impoitant.' 

sir Kai. Sept. (Aug. zi). JP. 

CONS;UALIA]. (PINC. MAFP. VAI.L. ETC.) 
CONSO IH AVENTINO SACEIPICITTM. (VALL.) 

There was a second festival of Consus on Dec. 15 ; but the 
note ' Conso in Aventino ' there appears three days earlier. 
Doc. 12. The temple on the Aventine waa a comparatively 
late foundation'; but as the cult of this old god became 
gradually obscured, it seems to have been confused with the 
most ancient centre of Consus-worship, the underground altar 
in the Circus masimus, ' ad primas metas ". It is with this 
latter that we must connect the two Consualia. What the 
altar was like we do not exactly know ; it was only uncovered 
on the festival days. Dionysius calls it a «/««)?, Serviua 
a 'templum sub tecto*; and Tertullian, who explicitly says 
that it was ' sub terra,' asserts that there was engraved on it 
the following inscription : * Consus consilio, Mars duello, Lares 
coillo' potentes.' Wiesowa remarks that this statement 'is not 

Cp. Virg. Omrg. 3. 419 'Et iam maturis jnetuendus luppiter uviB." Hart- 
mann, B^. Kal, 137 foil. 

' Vol, ii. 379. ' B. c. 37a (Feetus, 009 ; Aust, p, 14). 

' For this altar, Tertall. ^KCt. 5 and 8 ; Dionys. i, 33 ; Tao. Ann. la. 24 ; 
S«rv. Aen. B. 636. 

' No correction of thia woi-d seeniB BStiafaotory : see Uomniaen, C. I. L, 
326. 
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free from suspicion ' ; and we may take it as pretty certain that 
if it was really there it was not very ancient. The false 
etymology of Consns, and the connexion of Mars with war. 
both show the hand of some comparatively late interpreter of 
religion; and the foim of the inscription, nominative and 
defecriptive, is most suspiciously abnormal. 

For the true etymology of Census we are, strange to say, 
hardly in doubt ; and it helps us to conjecture the real origin 
of this curious altar. Census is connected with *condeio*\ 
and may be interpreted as the god of the stored-up harvest : 
the buried altar will thus be a reminiscence of the vei*y ancient 
practice — sometimes of late suggested as worth reviving for 
hay -of storing the com underground*. Or if this praetici^ 
cannot be proved of ancient Italy, we may aptly remember tli;;t 
sacrifices to chthonic deities were sometimes buried ; a practice 
which may in earliest times have given rise to the connexion 
of such gods with wealth — when agricultural produce rather 
than the precious metals was the common form of wealth \ 
Or again we may combine the two interpretations, and guess 
that the com stored up underground was conceived as in some 
sense sacrificed to the chthonic deities. 

If these views of the altar ai-e correct, we might naturally 
infer that the Consualia in August was a har\'est festival of 
some kind. Plutarch * asks why at the Consualia horses and 
asses have a holiday and are decked out with flowers ; and such 
a custom would suit excellently with harvest-home. Unluckily 
in the only trace of this custom preserved in the calendars, it 
is attributed to the December festival, and is so mutilated as 
to be useless for detail ^ 

^ WUsowa, Lex. a. y. Consas, 926. 

' Suggested by Mommsen, C. I. L. 336, and accepted by Wissowa. Un- 
loekily ColumeUa (1. 6), in alluding to the practice, says nothing of it» 
occurrence in Italy. The alternative explanation was suggested to me 
by Bobertson Smith (JR^igion of the Semites^ 107) : see also a note in Muller- 
Deecke, Etnuker, ii. 100 ; and below on Terminalia (p. 325). 

' The underground altar of Dis Pater in the Campus Martins, at which 
the ludi saecularea were in part celebrated (Zosimus, a. i), may have had 
a like origin. 

* Qm. Bam, 40 : cf. Dionys. i. 33. 

* Fast. Praen. \ C L L, 337. 
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pEKtAx coNBo EqiTt Br [kiti.1 jxobibus coronantdb]. 

quoD IN Eioa ti;[tel\ sunt]. 
[itaJijub rex Eqno jvectob]. 

The amplifications here aro Moromaen's, the firat two based 
on Plutarch's statement. It is a difficulty, as regards the first, 
that the middle of December would be a bad time for flowers : 
perhapa this did not occur to the great scholar. I would 
surest that either Verrius' note is bere accidentally misplaced, 
or that the lacunae must be tilled up difTerently. In any case 
I do not think we need fear to refer Flutarch's passage to the 
Consualia of August, and therefore to harvest rejoicings on 
that day. 

The connexion of the Conaua-cult with horses was so 
obvious as to give rise eventually to the identification of the 
god with Poseidon Hippies. It is certain that there were 
horse-races in the Circus maximus at one of the two Consualia, 
and aa Dionysius' connects them with the day of the Rape of 
the SabiDes, which Plutarch puts in August, we may be fairly 
sure that they took place at the August festival. Mules also 
raced ^according to Festus', because they were said to be the 
most ancient beasts of burden. This looks like a harvest 
festival, and may carry us back to the most primitive agid- 
cultural society and explain the origin of the Circus maximus ; 
for the only other horse-races known to us from the old calendar 
were those of Mats in the Campus Martius on Feb. a^ and 
March 13 '. We may suppose that when the work of harvest 
was done, the farmers and laboui'ers enjoyed themselves in 
this way and laid the foundation for a great Roman social 
institution *. 

Once more, it is not impossible that in the legendary con- 
nexion of the Rape of the Sabine women with the Consualia" 
we may see a reflection of the jollity and license which accom- 
panies the completion of harvest among so many peoples. 

' a. 31, where he says that they were kept up in hia own day : cf. Strabo, 
Bk. s. 3. a. ■ D. 14B. 

' Priedlfindar in Miirq. 463. For the coi 
see Mannhardt. Myth. Fbrsch. 173 foil. 

• Varro {np. Non. p. 13) quotea an old v 
here : ' Sibi pastoiea iudo faciunt noriis coj 

' Varro, L. L. 6. so ; SerT. Am. 8. 636; 1 
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Komulus wns said to have attracte.iJ the Sabinea by the first 
celebration of the Consualia. Is it not possible that the meeting 
of neighbouring communities on a festive occasion of this kind 
may have been a favourable opportunity for capturing new 
wives'? The sexual license common on such i 
l)een abundantly illustrated by Kr. Frazer in hia Golden 

Before leaving the Consualia we may just remark that 
Census had no flamen of his own, in spite of his undoubted 
antiquity ; doubtless because his altar was undei^-ound, and 
only opened once or perhaps twice a year. On August 21 
his sacrifice was performed, says Tertullian '', by the Flamen 
Quirinalis in the presence of the Vestals. This flamen seems 
to have had a special relation to the com-cropa, for it waa he 
who alao sacrificed a dog to Boblgus on April 25 * to avert the 
mildew from them; and thus we get one more confirmation 
from the cult of the view taken as to the agricultural origin of 
the Consualia. 



X Kai. Sefi. (Ado. 23). K*. 
VOLCANALIA. (pinc. mafp. vall. etc.) 
VOLCANO iif ciKco flaminio. (vall.) 

VOLCANO. (PJNC.) 

(A mutilated fragment of the calendar of the Fratrea Arvales 
gives (juik[ino] im colle, tolk[ano] in comit[io], opi opi- 

FERrAF.] IS ... , [NYMPJHIS (?) M OAMPo). 

Of the cult of this day, apart from the e.ttracta from the 
calendars, we know nothing, except that the heads of Koman 
families threw into the fire certain small fish with scales, 
which were to be had from the Tiber fishermen at the 'area 
We cannot explain this ; but it reminds ua of 

) fish called maena, with magical properties, which the old 



' See ftboye, p. i^jS. 

' do Sped. 8. 

' Festua, p. bto, s.t. piscato 
the word ' nmmnlia.' nod dnen 
ancriBcod 



'Vol.ii. 171 foil., 37a foil, 

' See above, p. 89 ; Ovid, Fasti, 4. 90S. 
ii ludi (Varro, t. L. 6 ao\ The latter ubBb 
lot mention fiah. The fish weru upparently 
■ ■ 'a doubtful whether Volcanus 
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woman offered to Tacita and the ghost-world at the Pai-entalia'. 

Fish-sacrifices were rare ; and if in one rite fish are used to 
propitiate the inhabitants of the underworld, they seem not 
inappropriate in another of which the object is apparently to 
propitiate the iire-god, who in a volcauio country lilio that of 
Rome must surely bo a chthonic deity. 

The antiquity of the cult of Volcanus is shown by the fact 
that there was a Flamen Volcanalis', who on May i sacrificed 
to Maia, the equivalent, as we saw, of Bona Dea, Terra, &c. 
With Volcanus we may remember that Maia was coupled in the 
old prayer formula preseired by Gelliua (13. 23)— Ifai'a Tolcani. 
From these faint indications Preller' conjectured that the 
original notion of Volcanus waa that of a favouring nature- 
spirit, perhaps of the warmth and fertilizing power of the 
earth. However this may be, in later times, under influences 
which can only be guessed at, he became a hostile fire-god, 
hard to keep under control. Of this aspect of him Wissowa 
has written coneisolj- at the conclusion of his little treatise de 
Feriis. He suggests that the appearance of the nymphs * in 
the rites of this day indicates the use of water in contiagrations, 
and that Ops Opifera was perhaps invoked to protect her own 
storehouses, The name Volcanus became a poatieal word for 
devouring fire as early as the time of Ennius, and is familiar to 
us in this sense in Virgil '. After the great fire at Rome in 
Nero's time a new altar waa erected to Volcanus by Domltian, 
at which (and at all Volcanalia) on this day a red calf and a boar 
were offered for sacrifice '. At OstJa the cult became celebrated ; 
there waa an 'aedes' and a 'pontifex VoVani ' and a 'praetor 
sacria Volcani faciundis.' In August the storehouses at Ostia 
would be full of new grain ai-rived from Sicily, Africa, and 
Egypt, and in that hot month would bo especially in danger 
ftom fire ; an elaborate cult of Volcanus the fire-god was there- 
fore at this place pailicularly desirable. 

' See below, p. 309 ; Ovid, Fasti, a. 571 foil. 

' See above on May 33, p. 123 ; Varrj, L. L. 5. 84 ( Macrob. i. la. 18 ; 
C. I. L. vi. i6a8. 

' ii. ng. 

' In the mutilated note in F»st. Praen. given above. For Wibsows s 
viens aa to tbe mistake nf supposing Volcanus to have been a godof smithB, 
Bee above, p. 133 (May 03). 

' Enniua, Fragm. 5, 477 ; Virg, Aen. 5. 66a. * C. I. L. vi. 8a6. 




The aedes Volcani in circo Planiinio was dedicated before 
zifi B.C.; the exact date is not known'. Its position was 
explained by Vitruvius' as having the object of keeping con- 
( away from the city. Mr, Jevons, in his Intro- 
duction to a translation of Plutarch's Quaediones Romanae', 
has argued from this position, outside the ponioerium, and 
from a doubtful etymology, that the cult of Volcanus was 
a foreign introduction ; but the position of the temple ia no 
argument, as has been well shown by Aust*, and the chief 
area Yolcani, or Volcanal, was in the Comltium, ia the beai-t 
of the city '. 

IX Kal. Sept. (Acq. 24). Mundcs Patet. 
This does not appear in the calendars. We learn from 
Festus ' that on this day, on Oct. g, and Nov. 8, the ' mundus ' 
was open. This mundus was a round pit on the Palatine, the 
centre of Eoma quadrata'— the concave hollow being perhaps 
supposed to correspond to the concave sky above '. It was 
closed, BO it was popularly believed, by a 'lapis manalis' 
When this was removed, on the three days 
to be free egi'ess for the denizens of the 



underworld °. 

I am much inclined to see in this last idea a later Graeco- 
Etruscan accretion upon a very simple original fact. 0. Mflller 
long ago suggested this — pointing out that in Plutarch's 
description of the foundation of Roma quadrata the casting 
into the trench of first-fruits of all necessaries of life gives us 
a clue to the original meaning of the mundus. If we suppose 
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' Roman Quesiioni, 

' What thia was 
(Preller, ii. 150). 

' Fest 154, from Al«itiB Capitt 

■" Plut. Ram. II ; Ovid, Fasti, 4 
being in the Comif ium. 

' ThU seems to be meaatby Gate's words quoted byFestns, 1. c 

'mpositum est ah eo munda quod Bupra iioa eat. . . eiUB inferiorem 
partem veluti consecratam dia Hanibus clausam omni tempore nisi hia 
diebus (i. a. the three above mentioned) maiores c[easueruDt babejidam]. 
quoB dies etiom religiosos iudi cavern tit.' 

' Fest, laS. So Varro, ap. Macrob. i, 16. iB ' Mundus cum patet, deomm 
tristium atque itiferum ianua patet.' Lex. a. v. Dia Pater, 1164 ; Preller, 



' de Aedibas iocris, p. 47 toll. 
(T : there weie several of them 
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that it was the penus of the new city — a sacred place, of course — 
used for storing grain, we can see why it should be open on 
Aug. 24 \ Nor is it difficult to understand why, when the 
original use and meaning had vanished, the Graeco-Etruscan 
doctrine of the underworld should be engrafted on this simple 
Roman stem. Dis and Proserpina claim the mundus: it is 
* ianua Orci,' *faux Plutonis'* — ideas familiar to Bomans who 
had come under the spell of Etruscan religious beliefs. 

VIII Kal. Sept. (Aug. 25). K*. 

OPIC[ONSIVIA]. (allip. mapp. vall.) 

OPIOID. (piNC.) The last two letters must be a cutter's 

error. 
feriae opi; opi coksiv. in beoia. (arv.) The last four 

words seem to belong to Aug. 26 (see Mommsen ad loc). 

This festival follows that of Consus after an interval of three 
days; and Wissowa'* has pointed out that in December the 
same interval occurs between the Consualia (15th) and the 
Opalia (19th). This and the epithet or cognomen Consiva, 
which is fully attested^, led him to fancy that Ops was the 
wife of Consus, and not the wife of Satumus, as has been 
generally supposed both in ancient and modern times \ We 
may agree with him that there is no real evidence for any 
primitive connexion of Saturnus and Ops of this kind ; as far 
as we can tell the idea was adopted from the relation of Cronos 
and Ehea. But there was no need to find any husband for 
Ops ; the name Consiva need imply no such relation, any more 
than Lua Saturni, Moles Martis, Maia Y olcani, and the rest % or 
the Tursa lovia of the Iguvian inscription so often quoted. 
Both adjectival and genitive forms are in my view no more 

* Miiller-Deecke, EtruskeTj ii. 100. Plutarch is explicit : dvapxcd t€ wivroxv, 
oaois v6fiqf fiiv ots koXois kxpSwro, Kpvati bi dis dvayKaiois^ dveridTiaai^ kvravBa, 
See above on the Consualia for the practice of burying grain, &c. 

^ Macrob. i. 16. 17. For similar ideas in Greece see A. Mommsen, 
Heortologie, 345 foil. 

' de Feriis, vi. * Varro, L. L. 6. ai ; Festus, 187. 

* Varro, L. L, 5. 57 and 64 ; Festus, 186 ; Macrob. i. 10. 19. So Preller, 
ii. ao. The keen-sighted Ambrosch had, I think, a doubt about it {Studien, 
149), and about the conjugal tie generally among Italian deities. See his 
note on p. 149. 

* Gell. 13. 23. Ops Toitesia (if the reading be right) of the Esquiline vase 
(Jordan in Preller, ii. aa) may be a combination of this kind (toitesia, conn, 
tutus ?) : cf. Ops opifera. 
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than examples of the old Italian instinct for covering as much 
ground as possible in invoking supernatural powera ' ; and 
this is again a result of the indistinctness with which those 
powera were conceived, in regard both to their nature and 
function. A distinct specifllization of function was, I am 
convinced, the later work of the pontiiiees. Ops and Conau.-i 
are obviously closely related ; and Wisaowa is probably right 
in treating the one as a deity ' messis coudendae,' and the othei- 
as representing the ' opima frugura copia quae horreis conditur. ' 
But when he goes further than this, his arguments ring 
hollow \ 

Of the ritual of the Opiconsivia we know only what Varro 
tells us ' : ' Opeconeiva dies ab doa Ope Consiva, quoins in Kegiii 
sacrarium, quod ideo actum (so MSS.) ut eo praeter Virgines 
Veatales et sacerdotem publicum introeat nemo,' Many con- 
jectures have been made for the coiTection of ' quod ideo 
actum ' * ; but the real value of the passage does not depend on 
these words. The Eegia is the king's house, and represents 
that of the ancient head of the family 1 the sacrarium Opia was 
surely then the sacred jjckws of that house — the treasury of the 
fruits of the earth on which the family subsisted. It suits 
admirably with this view that, as Varro says, only the Vestals 
and a 'publicus sacerdos' were allowed to enter it— i. e. the 
form was retained from remote antiquity that the daughters of 
the house were in charge of it "—the master of the house being 
here repi-esented by the sacerdos— the rex sacrorum or a 
pontifes. In this connexion it is worth while to quote 
a passage of Columella ' which seems to be derived from some 
ancient practice of the rural household : ' Me eontractentur 
pocula Tel cibi nisi aut ab impube aut certe abstinentissimo 
rebuB T^nereis, quibus si fuerit operatus vel vir vel femina 

' Wisiowa himself goes BO 
were joined together 'non per lustum macr 
adfinitiite,' op. cit. vi. 

* Op. ait. vii. ; MammseD, C. I. L, 337 declii 
' L. L.6. aa. The MS8, read Ope Consiva : 1 

WissowB adopts the of her form. 

* See UomniHeii, 1. a., and Uarquardt, aia. 
' See on YestHlia above, p. 147, and Marq. 051. 
' Colnm,Ta 4. Cited in De-Murehi, II CuUo prUaKi di Rmai 

18961, p. 56. Seo my papur in Odssirnl Review for Oui. 
p 317 Ml- 
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debere eos flumine aut perenni aqua priusquam penora con- 
tingant ablui. Propter quod his necessarium esse pueri vol 
virginis ministerium, per quos promantur quae usus postula- 
verit* 

VI Kal. Sept. (Aug. 27). IP. 
VOLTlURNALIA]. (allif. mafp. vall.) 

FERIAE VOLTTJRNO. (aRV. INTER ADDITA POSTEBIOBA.) 
VOLTURNO FLUMINI SACRIFICIUM. (VALL.) 

Of this very ancient and perhaps obsolete rite nothing seems 
to have been known to the later Latin scholars, or they did 
not think it worth comment, Varro mentions a Mamen 
Volturnalis, but tells us nothing about him. From the occur- 
rence of the name for a river in Campania it may be guessed 
that the god in this case was a river also ; and if so, it must 
he the Tiber. This is Mommsen's conclusion, and the only 
difficulty he finds in it is that (in his view) Portunus is also the 
Tiber \ Why did he not see that the same river-god, even if 
bearing different names, could hardly have two flamines? 
I am content to see in Volturnus an old name for the Tiber, 
signifying the winding snake-like rivcr^, and in Portunus 
a god of storehouses, as I have explained above. 

Here, then, we perhaps have a trace of the lost cult of the 
Tiber, which assuredly must have existed in the earliest times — 
and the flamen is the proof of its permanent importance. 
When the name was changed to Tiber we do not know, nor 
whether * Albula * marks an intermediate stage between the 
two ; but that this was the work of the pontifices seems likely 
from Servius ^ who wiites * Tiberinus . • . a pontificibus in- 
digitari solet.' Of a god Tiberinus there is no single early 
record. 

It should just be mentioned that Jordan*, relying on 
Lucretius, 5. 745, thought it probable that Volturnus might 
be a god of whirlwinds ; and Huschke * has an even wilder 
suggestion, which need not here be mentioned. 

^ C. J. L. 327. * Preller, ii. 14a. ' Am. 8. 330. 

* In Preller, ii. 143. In the passage of Lucretius Volturnus is coupled 
with Auster : * Inde aliae tempestates ventique secuntur, Altitonam Vol- 
turnus et Aubter fulmine pollens.' Columella (11. a. 65) says that some 
people use the name lor the east wind (cp. Liv. aa. 43). 

* Rom, Jahi'y asi. 
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MEN8IS SEPTEMBER. 

The Calendar of this month is almost a blank. Only the 
Kalends, Nones and Ides are marked in the large letters with 
which we have become familiar ; do other festival is here 
asisociated with a special deity. But the greater part of the 
month is occupied with the liidi Eomani (5th to 19th)', and 
the 13th (Idea), as we know from two Calendars, was not 
only, like all Ides, sacred to Jupiter, but was distinguished 
as the day of the famous 'epulum Jovis,' and also as the dies 
natalis of the great Capitoline temple. 

The explanation of the absence of great festivals in this 
month ia comparatively simple. September was for the 
Italian farmer, and therefoi'e for the primitiTa Eoman agri- 
cultural community, a period of compai-ative rest from urgent 
labour and from religious duties ; for no operations were then 
going on which called for the invocation of special deities to 
favour and protect. A glance at the rustic calendars will 
show this well enough °. The messes which figure in July and 
August have come to an end, and the vintage does not appear 
until October. There is of course work to be done, as always, 
but it is the easy work of the garden and orchard, ' Dolia 
picantur: poma legunt; arborum oblaqueatio.' Varro, who 
divides the year for agricultural purposes into eight irregular 
periods, has little to say of the fifth of these, i. e. that which 
preceded the autumn equinox. 'Quinto intervallo inter cani- 

' This represents the length which ihe Indi hod attained in Cioero's 
time (Fwr. i. 10, 31). Scplfmbar 4 was probably added after Caeear' 
death (Mommsea in C, I, L. 33BJ. 
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culam et aequinoctium autumnale oportet stramenta desecari, 
ot acervos construi, aratro ofifringi, frondem caedi, prata iriigua 
iterum secari*.' 

This was also the time when military work would be coining 
to an end. In early times there were of course no lengthy 
campaigns ; and such fighting as there was, the object of which 
would be to destroy your enemies' crops and harrest^ would 
as A rule be over in August. Even in later times, when cam- 
paigns were longer, the same would usually be the case ; and 
the i>erformance of vows made by the generals in the field, 
and also their vacation of office, would naturally fall in this 
month. We find, in fact, that the ludi which occupied so 
large a number of September days, had their origin in the 
])eiformance of the vota of kings or consuls after the close of 
the wars' ; and we have evidence that the Ides of September 
was the day on which the earliest consuls laid down their 
office '. Thei*e was, in fact, every opportunity for a lengthened 
time of ease ; the people were at leisure and in good temper 
after har\^est and victory ; even the horses which took part in 
the games were home from war service or resting from their 
labours on the farm*. 

It is not strictly within the scope of this work to describe 
the ludi Komani, which in their fully organized form were of 
comparatively late date ; but their close connexion with the 
cult of Jupiter affords an opportunity for some remarks on 
that most imposing of all the Eoman worships. 

The ludi Romani came in course of time, as has been said 
above, to extend from the 5th to the 19th ; they spread out in 
fact on each side of the Ides *, the day on which took place the 
* epulum Jovis ' in the Capitoline temple. As this day was also 

* R. R, I. 33. 

' See Mommsen's masterly essay in his RSmische Forschungenf vol. ii. 
p. 42 folL Aust, in M^ftK Lex, s.y. luppiter, 73a. 

* Mommsen, Rdm. ChronoL 86 foil. 

* The ' equonim probatio,' preliminary to the races in the drous, took 
place on the day after the Ides : see above, p. a^. 

^ Mommsen (C. J. L. 328, and Rom, FotkH, iu 43 foil.) points out that 
the real centre-point and original day of the ludi proper was the day of the 
great procession (pompa) from the Capitol to the Circus mazimus ; and 
that this was probably the 15th, two days after the epulum, because 
the 14th, being postriduanuSf was unlucky, and that day was also occupied 
by the 'equorum probatio.* (^See Fasti Sab., Mafil,yall., Amit. and Antiat.) 
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the die3 natalis of the same temple, nnd that on which the nail 
was driven into the wall of the eella Jovia ', we have a very 
close connexion between the ludi and the cult of Jupiter. The 
link is to be found in the fact that in the ludi votivi, which 
were developed into ludi Eonrnni, the vows were made and 
paid to the supreme god of the State ^ We have from a latei 
time the formula of such a vow preserved by Livy '. 'Si 
duellum quod cum rege Antiocho sumi populus iussit id es 
sententia senatus populique Eomani eonfeetum erit, tum tibi, 
luppiter, populus Komnnus ludos magnos dies decern continuos 
faciet, donaque ad omnia pulvinaria dabuntur de pecunia, 
quantam senatus decreverit: quisquis magistratus eos ludos 
quando ubique faxit, hi ludi recte facti donaque data recte 
eunto.' 

The epiilum Jovis, thus occurring in the middle of the ludi, 
is believed by some writers to have originally belonged to 
the Ides of November and to the ludi plebeii, as it does not 
happen to be alluded to by Livy in connexion with the ludi 
Romani, and our first notice of it in September ia in the 
AugustAn calendars *. But it ia surely earKer than u. c. 
230, the received date of the ludi plebeii, and of the circus 
Plamiuius in which they took place. We may agree with the 
latest investigator of the Jupiter-cult that the origin of the 
epulum is to be looked for in a form, of thanksgiving to 
Jupiter for the preservation of the state from the perils of the 
war season, and that no better day could be found for it than 
the foundation -day of the Capitoline temple". This epuluni 
was one of the most singular and striking scenes in Roman 
public life. It began with a sacrifice ; the victim is not 
mentioned, but was no doubt a heifer, and probably a white 

' See below, p. 23*. For the dits nataiii, see Aaat, in Lix. b.t. luppitor. 
p. 707 ; PJutarch, PopUs. 14, 

' Mommaen, BSm. Forich. 1. 0. 

' Livy, 36. a. 3. The pBssage refBra to hidi tnatpii, I. e. tptdtU rntivu 
games, vowed after the filed organization of the ludi Eomnni ; bat it )h 
none the loss illaatrative of the latter, aa they originnted in votive goniPB. 

* So Marg. 349 and noie ; Hommtien in C. I. L. 339, 335. I follow 
AuBt, Lex. 8. V, luppitor, 73a. The 'opulum Minervao" of the vuntio 
calendars is but sleuder evidenoe for an ancient nnd Bpuoiiil uonnox: 
_f .u„ goijdegg with this day; but MommBea thinks that tha opuli 
, \i;.,a,.,r„a """m loTos fuisse.' 
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one'. Then took place the epnlom proper ^ which the three 
deities of the Capitol seem to hare shared in visible form with 
the magistrates and senate. The images of the gods were 
decked out as for a feast, and the face of Jupiter painted red 
with intiifMiii, like that of the triumphator. Jupiter had 
a couch, and Juno and Minerva each a sella, and the meal 
went on in their presence \ 

Now an investigator of the Boman religious system is here 
confronted with a difficult problem. Was this simply a Greek 
practice like that of the lectistemium, and one which began 
with the Etruscan dynasty and the foundation of the Capitoline 
temple with its triad of deities? Or is it possible that in the 
cult of the Roman Jupiter there was of old a common feast of 
some kind, shared by gods and worshippers^ on which this 
gorgeous ritual was eventually grafted ? 

Marquardt has gone so far as to separate the epulum Jovis 
altogether from the lectisternia, and apparently also from the 
inundation of Greek influence*. It answers rather, he says, 
to such domestic rites as the offering to Jupiter DapaJis 
described thus by Cato in the De Be Eustica^ : 'Dapem hoc 
modo fieri oportet. lovi dapali culignam vini quantum vis 
polluceto. Eo die feriae bubus et bubulcis, et qui dapem 
facient. Cum pollucere oportebit, sic facies. lupiter dapalis, 
quod tibi fieri oportet, in domo familia mea culignam vini 
dapi, eius rei ergo macte hac illace dape pollucenda esto. 
Manus interluito. Postea vinum sumito. lupiter dapalis, 
macte istace dape pollucenda esto. Macte vino inferio esto. 
Vestae, si voles, dato^ Daps lovi assaria pecuina, urna vini 
lovis caste.* 

* Aust, Lex. 8. V. luppiter, 670, 735. 

a In Capitolio (Gellius, 12. 8. a ; Li v. 38. 57 5). For the collegium of 
epuloneSf which from 196 b. c. had charge of this and other public feasts 
see Marq. 347 foil. ' 

3 Val. Max. 2. i. a ; Plin. N, H, 33- "i J Aust, L a ; Preller, i. lao. 

* Marq. 348. 

* R, R, 13a. Pestus (68) explains daps as < res divina quae fiebat aut 
hibema semente aut yema,' and Cato directs the farmer to be<yin to sow 
after the ceremony he describes. I do not clearly understand whether 
Marquardt intended also to connect the epulum Jovis of Nov, 13 with the 
autumn sowing. 

* I am unable to offer any explanation of these words, though half 
inclined to suspect that Vesta was ^he original deity of this rite of the 
farm, and that Jupiter and the wine-offering are later intru^iona. 
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I confess that I do not see wherein lies t!i6 point of the 
comparison of this passage with the ceremony of the epulum ; 
and Marquardt himself doea not attempt to elaborate it. There 
is no mention here of a visible presence of Jupiter in the form 
of an image, which is the one striking featme of the epulum. 
Marquardt, as it seems to me, might better have adduced some 
example from old Italian usage of the belief that the gods were 
spiritually present at a common religious meal— a belief on 
which might easily be engrafted the practice of presenting 
them there in actual iconic form, Ovid, for example, writes 
thus of the cult of the Sabine Vacuna ' : 

Ante focos olim scamQia cODsidere longis 

Mob erat, ei menaae credere odesse deos, 
Hdiio qiioqiis cum Sunt aiitiquoe sacra YacuniLe, 

Ante Vacuoalea Btantqua sedentque focoa. 

Or again in the sacra of the curiae, if Dionysius reports them 
rightly', we find a clear case of a common meal in which the 
godg took part. He tells us that he saw tables in the 'sacred 
houses' of tho curiae spread for the gods with simple food in 
very primitive earthenware diahea He does not mention the 
presence of any images of the gods, but it is probable from his 
interesting description that each curia partook with its gods of 
a common meal of a religious character, and one not likely to 
have come under Greek influence'. 

This last example may suggest a hypothesis which is at 
least not likely to do any serious harm. Let it be remembered 
that each curia was a constituent part of the vrhole Eoman 
community. We might naturally expect to find a common 
religious meal of the same kind in which the whole state took 
part through its magistrates and senate. This is just what we 
do find in the epulum Jovia, though the character of its ceie- 
monial is different; and it is certainly possible that this 
epulum had its origin in a feast like that which Dionyaius 
saw, but one which afterwards underwent vital changes at the 

' Fanti, 6. 307. For Vacuna see PrclJer, L 40a 

' Bk. a. as (op. 9. 50) ; Marq. 195 foil. For a compariBon of Greek and 
Bomnn usage of this kind aea de Coiilanges, La CiU anligue, p. 13a fell. 

' He compares this common meal witli those of the irpv-rania of Greek 
cftiea, and aUo with ttie if'i^Tia nt Sparta. But it is most unlikelj that 
the practice of the curiae should have Lad an; but a native origin. 
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hands of the Etruscan dynasty of Roman kings. I am strongly 
inclined to believe that it was under the influence of these 
kings that the meal came to take place on the Capitol, and in 
the temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, which they intended 
to be the new centre of the Roman dominion * ; and to them 
also I would ascribe the presence at the feast of the three 
deities in iconic form. It may be that before that critical era 
in Roman history the epulum took place not on the Capitol 
but in the Rogia, which with the temple of Vesta hard by 
formed the oldest centre of the united Rome; and that the 
presence of Jupiter ' or any other god was there a matter of 
belief, like that of Vacuna with the Sabines, and not of the 
actual evidence of eyesight. 

But this conjecture is a somewhat bold one; and it seems 
worth while to take this opportunity of examining more 
closely into the cult of Jupiter, with the object of determining 
whether the great god was apt, in any part of Italy but 
Etruria, to lend himself easily to anthropomorphic ideas and 
practices ^ 

The cult of Jupiter is found throughout Italy under several 
forms of the same name, with or without the suffix -piter 
= pater, which, so far as we can guess, points to a conception 
of the god as protector, if not originator, of a stock. This 
paternal title, which was applied to other deities also, does not 
necessarily imply an early advance beyond the ' daemonistic ' 
conception of divine beings ; it rather suggests that some one 
such being had been brought into peculiarly close relations 
with a particular stock, and does no more than indicate 
a possibility of further individual development in the future *. 

^ See cap. 7 of Ambrosch's Studien ; and cp. cap. i on the Regia as the 
older centre. 

^ I may relegate to a footnote the further conjecture that the original 
deity of the epulum was Vesta. We know that this Sept. 13 was one of 
the three days on which the Vestals prepared the mola salsa (Serv. Ed. 
8. 32). We cannot connect this mola salsa with the cult of Jupiter on this 
day, for the Vestals have no direct connexion with that cult at any peiriod 
of the year ; but it is possible that it was a suryiyal from the time when 
the common meal took place in the Regia. 

^ See Aust's admirable and exhaustiye article on Jupiter in Roscher*s 
Lexicon. 

* Robertson Smith {Religion qfthe SemiieSf 42 foil.) seems to trace the idea 
back to an actual physical fatherhood. Mr. Farnell, on the other hand 
{Cults of the Greek States, i. 49), believes that in the case of Zeus it expresses 



Tlie ' fiither' in this case has no wife, though we find the word 
' mater ' applied to goddesses ' ; Juno is undoubtedly the 
female principle, but she is not, as has so often been imagined, 
the wife of Jupit«r. The attempt to prove this by arguing 
from the Flamen Dialis and his wife the Flaminica cannot 
succeed: the former was the priest of Jupiter, but his wife 
was not the priestess of Juno". There is indeed a certain 
mysterious dualism of male and female among the old Italian 
divinities, as we know from the locus dassicus in Gelliua 
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holding the first place among the 
. of Iguvium, which beyond doubt 
retains the primitive features of the cult, though it dates 
probably from the last century b. c, and records rites which 
indicate a fully developed city-life '. His cult-titles here are 
Grabovius, of which the meaning is still uncertain, and Sancius, 
which brings him into connexion with the Semo Sancua and 
Dius Fidius of the Bomans. The sacrifices and prayers are 
elaborately recorded, but there ia no trace in the ritual of 
anything approaching to an anthropomorphic conception 
of the god, unless it be the apparent mention of a temple \ 
No image is mentioned, and there ia no sign of a common 
meaL The titles of the deitiea too have the common old- 
Italian fluidity, i.e. the same title belongs to more than one 
deity'. Everything points to a stage of religious thought in 
which the pei'sonality of gods had no distinct place. The 

'ratlier » moral or spiritual idea tljan any real theological belief concern- 
ing physical or huaun origins,' In Italy, I think, the aufiix pater 
indicates s spenial connexion with a partiuular stock, and one rather of 
guardianship than of actual fatherhood. See above on Neptunalia. 
' See Jordan's note on Preller, L s^ 

* See my paper in C.aasical Seriew, vol. ii. 474 foU. 

' WisBowa, de fl«riis,p. 6, in the true spirit of Italian worship, concludeB 
that it vas ' non per iustum matrimonium, sad ex officiorum aflSnitate.' 

* Biicheler, Umbriea ; BiM, Its Tablei Bugubinai. 

' Tab. I B. (Biicheler, p. a, tulies it aa a temple or saoellum of JuKo'. 
' OraboviiDi is an epithet of Mars ; Sanoiua ol Fiaius ; Joviua or Juvlua 
of more than one deity. 
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centre-point of the cult eeems to be a hiU, tlie ocris /isius, 
within the town of IguTiiun, which reminds us of the habits 
of the Greek Zeus and the physical or elemental character — 
unanthropomorphized — which soems to belong to that earlier 
stfige in bis worship'. 

It is on a hill also that we find the cult among the 
Sabellians. An inscription from Bapino in the land of the 
Harrucini tells us of a fesl^l procession in honour of ' lovia 
loves patrea ocris Tarincm/ ie. Jovia (Juno?) belonging to 
the Jupiter of the hill Tarincris \ 

Among the Oscan peoples the culttitle Lucetivs is the most 
striking fact. Servius ' says : ' Sane lingua Osca Lucetius est 
luppiter dictus a luce quam praestare hominibus dicitur.' 
The same title is found in the hymn of the Homan Salii *, 
and is evidently connected with lax ; Jupiter being beyond 
doubt the giver of light, whether that of sun or moon. So 
Macrobiua': 'Nam cum lovem accipiamus lucis auctorem, 
unde et Lucetium Salii in carminibus canunt et Cretenses Aio 
T^u ijuSpau vocant, ipsi qnoque Eomani Diespitrem appellant ut 
die! patrem. lure hie dies lovls fiducia vacatur, cuius lus 
non finitur cum solis occasu, sed splendorem diei et noctem 
continuat inlustrante luna,' &c. The Ides of all months, i.e. 
the days of full moon, were sacred to Jupiter. But in aU 
ceremonies known to us in which the god appears in this 
capacity of his, there is, as we might expect, no trace whatever 
of a personal or anthropomorphic conception. 

The Etruscan Tina, or Tinia, is now generally identified, 
even etymologically, vrith Jupiter". The attributes of the 
two are essentially the same, though one particular side of 
the Etruscan god's activity, that of the light ning-wielder, is 
specially developed. But Tina is also the protector of cities, 
along with Juno and Minerva (Cupra and Menvra) ; and it is 
in connexion with this function of his that we first meet 
with a decided tendency towards an anthropomorphic con- 

' Fnmell, op. cit. i. 50 nnil noteB. 

' Uommsen, VnterilcdiHrJie Dialektai, 341 ; Lex. 637. The Jupiter Caeurmi 
of C I. L. 6. 37t and 9. 4B76 also points to high places, and there are other 

" Aeti. 9. 567. ' Wordeworth, Fragments and Specimens, p. 564. 

' Sai. I. 15. 14. 

* Deeoke, Elmikische Futschungen, iv. 79 foil. 
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ception. Even here, ho-wever, the stimulus can hardly be said 
to have come from Italy, 'The one fact,' says Auet', 'which 
is at present quite clear ia that the oldest Etruscan repre- 
sentations, of gods can be traced back to Greek models. Tinin 
was completely identified in costume and attributes with the 
Greek Zeus by Etruscan artists.' The insignia of Etruscan 
magistrates were again copied from these, and have survived 
for us in the costume of the Roman triumphator^, and in part 
in the insignia of the curule magistrate, i.e, in eceptrum, sella, 
toga palmata, &c., and in the smearing of the face of the 
triumphator with minium. 

Coming nearer to Konie we find at Falerii, a town subject to 
Boman and Sabellian as well as Gracco-Etruscan influence, the 
curious rite of the lip 'a >n>'nc described by Ovid [Amores, 
3. 13), and found also in many parts of Greece'. In this 
elaborate procession Jimo is apparently the bride, but the 
bridegroom is not mentioned. At Argos, Zeus was the bride- 
groom, and the inference is an obvious one that Jupiter was 
the bridegroom at Falerii, But this cannot be proved, and is 
in fact auppoi'ted by no real evidence as to the old-Italian 
relation of the god and goddess. The rite is extremely 
interesting as pointing to what seems to be an early pene- 
tration of Greek religious ideas aud practices into the towns 
of Western Italy ; but it has no other bearing on the Jupiter- 
question, nor are we enlightened by the little else we know of 
the Falerian Jupiter'. 

But at Praeneste, that remarkable town perched high upon 
the hills which enclose the Latin Campagna to the north, we 
find a very remarkable form of the Jupiter-cult, and one 
which must be mentioned here, puzzling and even inexplicable 
as it certainly ia. The great goddess of Praeneste was Fortuna 
Primigenia^a cult-title which cannot well mean anything but 
first-horn " ; and that she was, or came to be thought of as, the 
firat-born daughter of Jupiter is placed beyond a doubt by an 

' Lex, ^ V. luppiter, p. 634. 

' SerriuB Eel. 10. a^ ; Did. qf Antiqailiee fed. a\ B.v. Triimipliua. 

^ Fornell, i. 184 fall. See also Dion. Hal. i. 91. a ; Deecke, Die Faliaker, 
p. 88 ; Lex. s.v. Juno, 591 ; Roscher, Jvm und Sera, 76. 

' Lax. 643. 

' H Jordan, S^mlolaB ad histoiiam religiermm Ilalicarum allerae. KOnigsbetg, 
18B5. 
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Even more singular than this is the aonsliip of Jupiter and 
the fact that he appeared together with Juno in the lap of 
Fortuna 'mammae appetens.' Cicero's language leaves no 
douht that there was some work of art at Praeneste in which 
the three were eo represented, or believed to be represented. 
Yet there are considerations which may suggest that we should 
hesitate before hastily concluding that all this ia a genuine 
Italian development of genuine Italian ideas. 

t. Italy presents ua with no real parallel to this chUd- 
Jupiter, though in Greece we find many. Jordan has mentioned 
thi-ee possible Italian parallels, but rejected them all: Caeculus 
Volcani, the legendary founder of Praeneste, Hercules bullatus, 
and the beai'dlesa Veiovis. The attributes of the last-named 
are explained by a late identification with Apollo ' ; Hercules 
bullatus is undoubtedly Gi'eek : the story of the birth of 
Caeculus is a foundation-legend, truly Itolian in character, but 
belonging to a different class of religious ideas from that 
we are discussing. To these we raay add that the boy-Mars 
found on a Praenestine cista is clearly of Etruscan origin, 
as is shown by Deecke in the Lexicon, a. v. Maris. 

2. Cicero's statement ia not confirmed by any inscription 
from Praeneste. Those which wei* formerly thought to refer 
to Jupiter Fuer^ are now proved to belong to Fortuna as 
lovis puer (^ Jilia). It is most singular that Fortuna should 
be thus styled lovis puer in the same place where Jupiter 
himself was worshipped as puer; still more so that in one 
inscription (2868) the cutter should have dropped out the 
*s' in lovis, so that we actually read lovi puf.ro. It may 
seem tempting to guess that the name Jupiter Puer arose 
from a misunderstanding of the word puer as applied to 
Fortuna : but the evidence as it stands supplies no safe ground 
for this. 

3. The fust that Cicero describes a statue is itself suspicious, 
ID the absence of corroborative evidence of any other kind^ : 

' OelltDS, S. A. 5. la ; Ovid, Fasti, 3. 499 foil. : snd see airave on Mny 31. 
^r Hercules, Jordun 1. c. and liis note on Preilur, ii. 398. Fur Cdoculua, 
rWisSowa, in i-uc a. v. " C, I. L. iIt. 3863 flDd a868, 

" The (ria s^jio of Liv. 23. tg, placed ' in flede Fortunae ' by M. Anioius 
l»ftei •■ - " 



_e froro Hannihal, with a dedication, may possibly havo been 
those of Fortuna and the two bahos (Preller, ii, iga, note i) : but thf 
, very doubtful. 
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placed the names of divinities and heroes on designs borrowed 
from Greek models, and often representing a subject which 
they did not understand'.' 

4. And lastly, there is no doubt that Praeneste, in spite 
of its lofty position on the hills, was at an early stage of its 
existence subject to foreign influences, lilie so many other 
towns on or near the western coast of central Italy. This 
has been made certain by works of art found in its oldest 
tomba ', Whether these objects came from Greece, Phoenicia, 
Carthage, or Etruria, the story they tell is for us the same, 
tad may well make us careful in accepting a statement like 
that of Cicero's without some hesitation. There was even 
a Greek foundation -legend of Praeneste, as well as the pure 
Italian one of Caeculus'. Evidence is slowly gathering which 
points to a certain basis of fact in these foundation-stories — 
of fijct, at least, in so far as they aeom to indicate that the 
transformation of the early Italian community into a city 
and a centre of civilization was coincident with the era of 
the introduction of foreign trade. 

While, then, we cannot hope as yet to account for the 
singular anomaly in the Jupiter-cult, which is presented to 
us at Praeneste, we may at least hesitate to make use of it 
in answering the main question with which we set out— viz. 
how far we can find in the cult of the genuine Itahan Jupiter 
any tendency towards an anthropomoi-phic conception of the 
god. Before we return to Kome a word is needed about the 
Latin Jupiter. The Latin festival has already been described ' : 
it will be sufficient here to point out that none of its features 
show any advance towards an anthropomorphic conception of 
Jupiter Latiaria. The god here is of the same type as at 
Iguvium, one whose sanctuary — whatever it may originally 
have been — ^is in a grove on a hill-top °, the conspicuous 
religious centre of the whole Latin stock inhabiting the plain 
below. Of this stock he is the uuiting and protecting deity ; 

' Femique, op. cit. p. 79. 

• Farnique, 139 foil. WiasowB writf 
of coDnexion butneen Latiii and EU'u 
0813). 

' Plutarch, FaraVela, 41. 

luco, ut patiio ritu sacra Albsni facere: 
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and when once a year bis sacred victim is skin, after offeringi 
liave been made to him by the representatives of each member 
of the league, it is essential tliat each should also receive (and 
probably consume through its deputies) a portion of the sacri- 
ficial flesh [i-antem pelere). This, the main feature, and other 
details of the ritual, point to a sui-vival from a very early stage 
of religious culture, and one that we may fairly call aDiGoni&; 
The victim, a white heifer, the absence of wine in the libations, 
and the mention of milk and cheese among the offerings, all 
suggest an origin in the pastoral age ; and it would seem 
that foreign ideas never really penetrated into this worship of 
a pastoral race. The objects tliat have been found during 
excavations near the site of the ancient temple ' show that, 
as in the worship of the Fratres Arvales and in that of the 
curia", so here, the moat antique type of sacred vessels remained 
in use. Undoubtedly there was in later times a temple, and 
also a statue of the god': and it is just possible that, 
Niebuhr supposed \ these were the goal of an ancient Albi 
triumphal procession, older than the later magnificent rite 
the Capitol. But we know for certain that the ancient cult 
here suggests neither gorgeous ritual nor iconic usaga "We 
see nothing but the unadorned practices of a simple cattle- 
breeding people. 

Coming now once more to Itome itself, where of course we 
have fuller information, fragmentary though it be, we find 
sufficiently clear indications of an ancient cult of Jupil 
showing characteristics of much the same kind as those 
have already noticed as being genuine Italian. 

In the first place the cult is associated vrith hills and 
with trees. It is foiind on that part of the Esquiline whidi 
was known as lucus Fagutalis or Fagutal : here there was 
a sacellum lovis ' in quo fuit fagus arbor quae lovis (so AfSS.) 
sacra habebatur " : and the god himself was called Fagutalis>,i 

' e. g. the vases of very primitive make (Hansen, Ada Fralr. a 

' Liv. 97. II {B.C. aog;. 

' Niebubr, His!. 0/ Rome, ii. 37. Strong arguments are urged again 
lliiB view by Anat, Lex. 6g6. 

' Paul. Diso. 87, The luouBiBmentianed in theoorruptfrHgmentsof thai 
Ai^sn itinerary (see on May 15) in Varro, L. L. 5. 50 (see Jordan, Topagr. \ 
ii. a4a) ; nhere I sm ineliuod to think the real rsading is "=■ — '-■ 
lovis luoum (igutalem'i ' luppiter Fagutalis' in Hin. 
a 'vicuB lovia Fagulalis,' G /. £. vi. 453 ("0 *. •>-)■ 
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Hot far off on the Vimioal, or hill of the osiera, there was also 
an altar of Jupiter Viminius, which we may suppose to have 
been ancient '. The mysterious Capitolinm vetus on the 
Quirinat may be assumed as telling the eame tale, though in 
historical times the memory of the cult there included Minerva 
and Juno with Jupiter, i.e. the Etruscan 'Trias.' Lastly, on 
the Capitol itself was the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, reputed 
to be the oldest in Rome*. It was attributed to Komulue, 
who, after slaying the king of the Caeninenses, dedicated the 
first spolia opima on an ancient oak 'pastoribua sacram,' and 
at the same time ' deaignavit templo lovia fines cognomenque 
addidit deo.' The oak, we may assume, was the original 
dwelling of the god, and upon it were flsed the arms taken 
from the conquered enemy as a thank-offering for his aid'. 
In this case we seem to be able to guess the development of 
the cult from this beginning in the tree-worship of primitive 
'pastores,' The nest step would be the erection of an altar 
below the tree, in a small enclosure, i.e. a sacellum of the 
same kind as those of the Argei or the Sacellum Larum *. The 
third stage would be the building of the aedes known to us in 
history, which Cornehus Nepos says had fallen into decay in 
his time, and was rebuilt by Augustus on the su^estion of 
Atticua. Even thia was a very small building, for Dionysius 
saw the foundations of it and found them only fifteen feet wide. 
This oldest cult of Jupiter was completely overshadowed by 
the later one of the Etruscan Trias— the aniconic by the iconic, 
the pure Italian by the mongrel ritual from Etruria. 

That this Jupiter Feretrius* was the great Jupiter of pre- 
Etniscan Eome seems to be proved by hia connexion with 
o&tha and treaties, in which he resembles the god of the Latin 



' For Iiippiter Viminiua and his ara, Feat. 376, 
' Liv. I. 10 ; Dionys. a. 34 ; Propart. 5. (4.) 10. 

' For other eiaraplas of this practioe see Bstticher, Baumktdliu, pp. 73 
and 131 ; Virgil, Aen. la. 433, and Serrius, sd loc. ; Statius, Tlieb. a. 707. 

* Oom, Nep, MUeus, so ; cf. Hommsea. Ses Gestae I>ivi Avgas'i, p. 53 ; Dion. 
Hal. a. 34. 4. This in appareutly what Liry aliudea to in i. 10, attribating 
it, after Bonian faahlan, toBomutus: 'Templum his regiouibuB, quae modo 
HDima metatua sum, dedico gedem opimia spoliis.' For a discusBion of tlie 
ahape of thia temple see Aust, in Lex, a. v. luppiter, 673. He is inclined to 
■ttrihnte it (679: to the A. Covnelius Cossus who dedicated the second 

. oinB-c. 428{Liv. 4, ao'. 

* The meaning of the cnlt-title is obscure ; Lex. a. \. luppiter, 673. 
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festival. To him apparently belooged tlie priestly college of 
the Fetiales, who played so importaut a part in the declaring 
of war and the making of treaties : at any rata it was from his 
temple that the lapis sikx and the scept/um were taJten which 
accompanied them on their ofBeial journeys ', It haa been 
supposed thai this lapis silex was a symbol of the god himself, 
like the spear of Mai-a in the Regia, and other such objects of 
cult', 'We recognize here the primitive forms of a nature- 
worship, ill which the simple flint was sufficient to bring up 
in men's minds the idea of the heavenly power of lightning 
and thunder,' i.e. the flint if struck would emit sparlcB and 
remind the beholder of lightning. Unluckily the existence of 
a stone in this temple as an object of worship is not clearly 
attested. Servius (Aen. 8. 641) says that the Fetials took to 
using a stone instead of a sword to slay their victims with, 
' quod antiquum lovis signum lapidem silicem putaverunt 
esse.' The learned commentator makes a mistake here which 
will be obvious to all archaeologists, in putting the age of iron 
before that of stone; but it has not been equally clear to 
scholars that he by no means implies his belief that Jupiter 
was ever worshipped under the form of a stone. He only says 
that the Fetials fancied that this was so: and the whole 
passage has an aetiological colouring which should put us on 
out guard ". Ifc is not supported by any other statement or 
tradition, except an allusion in S. Augustine ' to a ' lapis Capito- 

' Paut. Diflo, ga ; Serv. Jlen, la. ao6. 

' Aust, in Lex. 676 . . The idea la that of Helbig in his KalikeT In der 
Poebenf, 91 foil. Cp. SoLwegler, BOm. Qescft. i. 681, and Preller, i. 348 fbll. 
H. Mettleship, Essays in Latin Literatwe, p, 35, tind Strachan-Davidstin 
(Poljbius, Prolegamma, ^iii) diacuaa the oath per lortm lapi^an usefitllf. 
Nettleship taw that tlie passage of Servius is the only one which 'giTea 
any real itupporl; ' to the notion that the god n-aa represented by a atone ; 
and Stiai'h;in- Davidson notes the aetiological method of Sei-vias. 

' Cp. Jits note on the ' sceptrum ' (Aen. la, so6), wbicli he explains as 
being the substitute for a 'simulacrum' of Jupittir. Was this 'simnlacrum' 
a stone ? If so lie wonld have said so. Obviously he tnew little or 
notliing about these cult-objects. 

* de Cin. Dei a. 29. S. Augustine couples it with the focus YcstRC, as 
something well known : and this could not be said at that time of sny 
object in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. The epithet Capitolinus would 
suit the stone of Terminus far bettur ; and this is, in fact, made almost 
certain by Servius' language when speaking of Virgil's ' Capitoli immobile 
' {Am. g. 448), which he identifies with the ' lapidem ipsam Tei^ 

inl.' Donblless if we could bo sure (hat such a stone existed, we might 
ptess that it was anaerolite (Strachan-Davidson, p. 76, who quotes exumplM). 
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linua,' which ia surely the stone of Terminus {see below) ; and 
by the oath 'pet lovem lapideni,' which haa been interpreted 
by some as meaning 'Jupiter in the form of a stone." But 
this interpretation is at least open to grave doubt ; and in the 
absence of clearer evidence for the 'luppiter lapis ' of the temple 
it is better to understand the oath as being sworn by the god 
and also by the atone, ' two distinct aspects of the transaction 
being run together,' in a way not uncommon in Latin 
furniulae '. 

It only remains to oonjeetuie what the 'ailex' or 'lapis' 
ivas w^hich the Fetials took from the temple together vrith the 
eceptrum. Helbig has attempted to prove that it was not 
a survival of the stone age, e.g. an axe of atone. Had that 
been so, he argues, the Roman antiquaries, who were acquainted 
with such implements^ would have noticed it: ami those 
who describe the rites of the Fetials would have stated that the 
stone was artificially sharpened. But this negative argument 
is not a strong one ; and I am rather inclined to agree with 
the suggestion of Dr. Tylor', that it was a stone celt believed 
to have been a thunder-bolt. There may indeed have been 
more than one of these kept in the temple, for in b. c. zoi the 
Fetials who went to Africa took with them each a stone ' (privoa 
lapides silicos} along with their ' sagmina,' &c. This fact seems 
to me to prove that the silices, like the sagmina and sceptrum, 
were only part of the ritualistic apparatus of the Fetials ', and 
not objects in which the god was supposed to be manifested. 
The itiea that be was originally worshipped in the form of 
a stone may w^ell have arisen from this use of stones in the 
ritual, especially if those stones were believed to be in some 
way hia handiv.'ork'. We may think then of the cult of 

< So Nettleahip, 1. c t and Strachan-Davidficin, 1. c. 

» He quotes Plin. N. H. 37. 135 ' eeraaniae nlgrae rubenteaque et similes 
BflOuribQB,' 

' Commuliicatcd to Mr. Strnchnn-Davidson, and raentioned by him in 
a note (op. cit. p. 77^ An instanco in Retzel, History <^ Afnnl-fnJ, vol. i. 
p. 17s. The other suggestinn, that it waa a. meteoric stone, ia also quite 
possible : for Greek eiampies, see SchOniann, Griecli. AllerlhSmer, ii. 171 foil. 

• Liv. 30. 43. 

' We may eompnre the ' otbita ' of the cult of Jupiter Sanoiua at 
lauvium : Biloheler, Umlrka, 141. See above, p. 139. 

■ It may be oa well to S'ay, before leaving the siibjeot, tlial I certainly 
agree with Mr. Stranban Davidson that the ordinary oath, 'per lovem 
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Jupiter Feretriue as an example of primitive tree-worship, but 
we are uot justified in going further and finding him also in 
the form of a stone. 

There is yet another stone that may have belonged to the 
earliest Roman cult of Jupiter, but the connexion ia not 
very certain. 'The {rite of) Aquaeheium,' says Festua ', 'ia 
when rain is procured (olicitur) by certain methods, as for 
example when the lapis manalis ia carried into the city.' This 
stone lay by the temple of Mars, outside the Porta Capena ; we 
learn from other passages that it was carried by the ponti- 
fiees ■, but we are not told what they did witli it within the 
walls. It has been ingeniously suggested that this rain-spell, 
as we may call it, was a part of the cult of Jupiter Eheios, to 
whom there was an altar close by under the Aventine ', the 
cult^title being identical with the latter part of the word 
'aquaelicium'.' We may agree that the stone had nothing to 
do with the temple of Mars, which happened to be near it, and 
also that any such rain-spell as this would be more hkely to 
belong to the cult of Jupiter than of any other deity. The 
heaven-god, who launches the thunder-bolt, is naturally and 
almost everywhere also the rain-giver'': and that this was 
one of the functions of Jupiter is fully attested, for later tinies 
at least'. 

But it must be confessed that the evidence is very slight' : 
and it is as well here to remember that the fui-ther we probe 
back into old Itahan rites, the less distinctly can we expect to 
be able to connect them with particular deities. The formula 

lopidem,' whore the swearer throws the stone away from him (desorit»ed 
by PoljbiUB, 3. asl, has nothing to do with the ritaal of tiie Fetiala. 

' Featua, p. a. Cp, laB, wlmre this stone is diatinguiehed from the 
other, which was the ' ostium Orci.' Serv. Aen, 3. 175. 

' S«ry. 1.0. Marquardt, and Aust following him, add the matrons with 
bare feet and the magistrates without their pi'aetexta ; but tijia rests on 
the authority of Fatroniua (Sa^ 44), who surely is not wilting of Bome, 
whero the ceremony was only a tradition, to judge by Foat, p. 3. 

' Vhtto, L, L. 6. 94. 

* O. Oilbert, ii. 154 : adopted by Aust, 658, who adds some slight 
additional evidence : e. g. the ' loiem squam exorabant ' of the passage 
from PetroniuB. 

' Tylnr, Prim. CvU. ii. 235-7 : for the Greek Zeus, Farnell, Cults, i. 44 foil. 

* Freller, i. 190. I osDnot say that I find evidence earlier than the 
pasaage of Tihullus, 1. 7. s6 [Jupiter Pluvius). 

' Note that the Flamen Dialis is not mentioned along with the Ponti- 
Goes by Servius, I. c 
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' Bi deus, si dea es ' should alwajs be borne in mind In attempt- 
ing to connect gods and ceremonies. And this ceremony, like 
that of the Argei ' (which also wants a clearly-conceived deity 
as its object), is oiivioualy a survival from a very primitive 
class of performances which Mr. Frazer has called acts of 
'sympathetic magic^' I am indebted to the Golden Bough for 
a striking parallel to the rite of the lapis munulis, among 
many. others which more or less resemble it, 'In a Sumouii 
village a certain stone was carefully housed as the roiire- 
sentative of the rain-making god : and in time of drought 
his priests carried the stone in procession and dipped it in 
a stream'.' What was done with the lapis mannlis we are 
not told, but it is pretty plain from the word 'manalis,' and 
from the fragments of explanation which have come down to 
us from Koman scholars, that it was either the object of some 
splashing or pouring, or was itself hollow and was iillod with 
water which was to be ponred out in imitation of the desired 
rain*. Such rites need not necessarily be connected by ua 
with the name uf a god : and the Jupiter Elicius with whom 
it is sought to connect this one, was always associutod by the 
Romans not with this obsolete rit«, but with the elaborate<l 
science of augury which was in the main Etruscan °. 

But this discussion has already been carried on as far as 
the scope of this work permits. It may be completed by any 
one who baa the patience to work through Aust's exhaustive 
article, examining his conclusions with the aid of his abundant 
references ; but I doubt if anything will be found, beyond what 
I have mentioned, whieh beai« closely on the question with 
which we set out. That question was, whether the distinctly 
anthropomorphic treatment of Jupiter in the ' epulum lovis ' 
could be explained by any native Italian practice in his oult (as 

' See on May 15, 

* OMm Bnvgh, i. 11 foil. ; Srimm, Teutonic ihjtholi^y, 595 foil. ; abundant 
cxunples in the works of UannhardC, eoo indli^os. 

* From Samoa, hy O. Turner, p. 145. 

* Compare together Nonius, 547. 10 ; 559. 19 (b. t, triilleum), from 
Vacro; Festus, laS, b, v. 'mnnnlis lapis,' from Vcrrius Flaocua. Tho 
HUggBBtiou tliat the atone was hollow in O. OUbert'a. 

' AuBt, Lex. 657, who believeB the Romans to have been tniBtaken. The 
lina clossfeiu is Ovid, Faidi, 3. aBj foil. ; a more mtionsl account in Liv. 
I. so; Plin. S. B. 3. 140. Soto the position of tho altar of Ihia Jupiter, 
i, e. the Aventine. 
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Marquardt tried to explain it), or must be referred with Aust 
to foreign, 1. e. Graeco-Etruscnn, influence. I am driven to 
the conclusion that Aust is probably right. There is no real 
trace in Italy of an indigenous iconic representation of Jupiter. 
Trees and hills are apparently sacred to him, and possibly 
stones, though this last ia doubtful : we find a socrJlicial meal 
at the Latin festival, but no sign that he takes part in it as an 
image or atatue. Elsewhere, as at Praeneste, peculiar repre- 
sentations of him arouse strong suspicions of foreign iconic 
influence. I think, on the whole, that the Italian peoples 
owed the sacred image to foreign works of art: and that the 
' epuluni lovis ' was introduced from Etruria by tho Etruscan 
dynasty which built the Capitolino temple. It may, indeed, 
have been engrafted upon an earlier sacrificial meal like that 
of the feriae Latinae, or that of the curiae, or the rustic one of 
Jupitor dapalis : hut, if so, the meal was one at which the 
ancient Romans were content to believe, as Ovid says, that the 
gods were present, and did not need, like the Greeks, the evidence 
of their eyes to help out their belief. Their goda were still 
aniconic when tho wave of foreign ideaa broke over them. 
We may say of the earliest Roman cult of Jupiter what 
Tacitus asserts of the Germans of his day ' : ' noc cohibere 
parietibus deos neque in ullam humani oris spticiem adsimulare 
ex magnitudine caelestium arbitrantur : lucos ac nemora con- 
secrant, deorumque nominibus appellant secretum illud quod 
sola reverentia videnL' 

September 13 was also the day on which, according to Livy' 
and Verrius Flaccus ', a nail (claims) was driven annuall;/ by the 
' Praetor maximus ' into the wall of the cella of Minerva in the 
Capitoline temple, in obedience to an old lex which was fixed 
up on tho wall of the temple adjoining this same cella. But 
Mommsen's trenchant criticism ' of the locus classicus for this 
subject in Livy has made it almost certain that the Roman 
Bcholai-s were here in error ; that the ceremony was not an 
annual one, but took place once in a century, in conimemora- 

' OetTOonfa, g. * !• 3- ' Pestu!, 55. 

* In Bim. ChronolBgit, p. 175 foil. Prellor (i. 358) liad already seen tliat 
the ceremony waa a religious one, but bolieved it l« be animal, and uied for 
the reckoning of time. 
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tion of a yow made in 463 b. c, to commemorate the great 
pestilence of that year, which carried off both the consuls and 
several other magistrates^: that it had no special connexion 
with the cult of Jupiter, and was not intended, as is generally 
supposed, to mark the years as they passed. The nail is really 
the symbol of Fortuna or Necessitas ; the rite was Etruscan, 
and was also celebrated at Volsinii in the temple of the 
Etruscan deity of Fate ; when brought to Rome it was very 
naturally located in the great temple of the Etruscan Trias, the 
iieligious centre of the Roman state. Originally a dictator 
was chosen (L e. Praetor maximus) davi figendi causa ; and 
when the dictatorship was dropped after the Second Punic 
War, the ceremony was allowed to fall into oblivion. Later 
on the Roman antiquarians unearthed and misinterpreted it, 
believing it to have been a yearly rite of which the object 
was to mark the succession of yeai*s. This brief account 
of Mommsen's view may suffice for the purpose of this 
work: but the subject is one that might with advantage 
be reinvestigated. 

^ 'An sioh hat derKagel gewiss mit dem Jahre nichts zu thun, sondern 
steht in seiner naturlichen und wohlbekannten Bedeutung der Schicksals- 
festung, in weloher er als Attribut der grausen Notliwondigkeit (uaova 
Necessifcas), der Fortuna, der Atropos bei r5mischen Schriftstellern und 
aaf italisohen Bildwerken begegnet/ Momniisen, op. cit. 179. He alludes^ 
of course, to Horace, Od, i. 35, and 3. 24, and to the Etruscan mirror 
mentioned by Preller (p. 259) : see Gerhard, Etr. Spiegel, i. 176. But tho 
interpretation of this mirror, as given by Preller, seems to me very 
doubtftiL 
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priiuitive rites, only one of which can be said to be known to 
us in any detail ; and the inteipi-etatlon of that one is extremely 
doubtfuL 

Kal. Oct. (October i). N. 
[fidbi] i» oapitolio. tiqill[oj 90eor[io] ad compitdk 

ACILI. (aRV.) 

The sacrifice here indicated to Fidea in the Capitol is clearly 
the one which Livy ascribes to Numa': 'Et soli Fidei sol- 
lemne instituit. Ad id aaci-arium fl amines bigis, curru 
areuato (i.e. 'covered ') vehi iussit, manuque ad digitos usque 
involuta rem divinam facere : signiticantes fidem tutandam. 
aedemque eius etiam in dextris sacratam eas^.' DionysiuB also 
mentions the foundation, without alluding to the peculiar 
ritual, hut dwelling on the moral infiuence of the cult both in 
public and private life". 

The personification of a moral idea would hardly seem likely 
to be as old as Numa ; yet there are points in the ritual which 
suggest a high antiquity, apart from tradition. It was the 
three chief Hamines who thus drove to the Capitol — i. e. those 
of Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus; these at least were the three 
who had been just instituted by Numa(Liv. 1. 20), and to them 
Iiivy must be referring. As has been often pointed out, the 
presence of ilamines at a rite is always evidence of its antiquity ; 
and in this case they may have represented the union of the 
two communities of Septimontium and Quirinal in a common 
worship on the Capitol, this central point being represented by 
the Flamen Dialis. The curious fact that the right hands of 
these flamens were wrapped up to the fingers in white cloth 
IB another obvious sign of antiquity, and is explained as meaning 
Uiftt the right hand, which was given to another in pledging 
one's word, then as now ', was pure and clean, as was the mind 
bf the pledger '. A sacred object, statue or victim, was often 

' r. SI. Dion. Hal. 3. 75. Tlie sigQiBcanee of tliia covered vehicle seems 
to be unknown. 

I ' HHI17 pasaages might be collected to bear out Dion jsiua' remarks ; the 
~*eader may refer to Preller, i. 350 foll- 

■ Pliny, W. /f. xi. 250. So 'dextrsm fldemqwe dare,' 
Wissowa, in lex. b.t. Fides, Preller. i. 337. Serv. AetL i. 
i ! but Serv. in tlia latter nolo says ■ Quia fides tecta esse debe 
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fhuB trrftpiKHl or tied with fillets (vittae); and the fiuimii in the 
l^isininn mysteries seem to have worn a crocus-coloured band 
PB tho ri^t hwid and right foot '. The statue of the goddess 
in Ik* t«u)ple had probably the right hand so covered, if at 
hwst XTO arc at liberty so to inteipret the words of Horace, 
"nlbo I''^de3 velata panno ' '. 

A i\-crd about the tigillum sorormm\ What this waa, and 
whM<e it was, can be made out with Bome certainty ; beyond that 
all is iibsciire. It was a beam, renewed from time to time, let 
into the opposite walls of a street which led down from the 
Orinae to the Vicus Cypriua, now the via del Colosseo". It 
n>n)nined till at least the fourth century a. d. It is now generally 
i>)il>lained as a primitive Janits-arch, apparently on the ground 
(list "lie of the altara below it was to Janus Curiatius \ Aa it 
sceuis, however, t-o have been a single beam, without supports 
^oept the street walls', I am unable to understand this con- 
clusion ; and as the Koman antiquaries never supposed it to be 
auoli, we can hardly do so safely. They believed it to be a 
nieinorial of the expiation undergone by tlie legendary Horatius 
fat the murder of hia sister. Acquitted by the people on 
appeal, he had to make religious expiation, and this he did 
bv the erection of an altar to Janus Curiatius, and another 
to Juno Sororia', and by passing under a yoke, which was 
gfterwards represented by the tigillum. 

We may leave the tigiHum as really inexplicable, unless we 
ape to accept the suggestion of Koseher', that the germ of the 
legend is to be found in the pi-actice of creeping through a split 

1 Libaniua, Decl. ig ; Photius, h. v, Kpoaoir (BOtticher, BaumftuJias, p. 43) 
J aiBTOl lis "foo* KpuKf "f^" Sff'Ol' X"?" ""i '■ii' nuBo ivaiovvrat. 

• Hor. Od. I. 35- 31- 
J The autborities for this and the altars connected with it are Liyy, i, 

gt ■ Dion. Hal. 3. aa ; FestuB, 297 and Pau[. 307 ; Aur, Vict 4. 9 ; Sehol. 
Sab. ad Cic. p. 217 Orelli ; Lydus de Hensibvs, 4. i. 

t Kieport u. Huel^en, Formae tabia Somae aniigwie, p. 92 and map i ; 
JorduD, Topogr. ii. 100. 

» So Eoschor, in Lex. a, v. lanns, al ; Gilbert, Topogr. i. iBo, who would 
QiaJce it the ' porta lanualis ' of Mactob. i. 19. 17, wrongly. 

• It 13 alwaya in the aingular, e.g. ' Transmisso per viam tigillo,' Livy, 
La. Dionys. writes as if it were originally a itigam, Le. two uprights and 
II ornns-beum, but doea not imply that it was so in his dny. 

' The altars are mentioned by Festua, Dionys., and Schol. Bob, 
' Lex. B.v. Janus, 21 ; quoting Grimm, DealiOie Myth. (E. T. 1157, with 
quotation from White's Silbanie), 
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iree to got rid of spell or disease. The two altars demand 

Livy's language seems to suggest that these were in the care 
of the gena Horatia': ' Quibusdam piacularibus aacrificiie factie, 
quae delude genti Horatiae tradita sunt.' If so, perhaps the 
whole legend of Horatius, or at any rate its connexion with 
this spot, arose out of this gentile worship of two deities, of 
whom the cult-titles wore respectively Curiatius and Sororia. 
The coincidence of Janua and Juuo is natural enough ; both 
were associated with the Kalends '. But the original meaning 
of their cult-titles at the Tigillum remains unknown. All we 
can say is that the Janus of the curiae and the Juno of a sister 
may certainly have given point to a legend of which the hero 
was acquitted by the Comitia Curiata for the murder of 
A sister'. 

3 NoK. Oct. (October g). C. 

This was one of the three days on which the mundxis was 
open: see on August 24. 

NoN. Oct. (October 7). F. 

lOVI FULOURI, lUKOKI CURKITI ' IN CAMPO. (aeV. PAUL.) 

Of these worships in Eome nothing else is known. luno 
Curitis is the goddess of Falerii, whose supposed Upas ya/ias was 
referred to above*. 

V Id. Oct. (Octobee h). IP. 
MEDITBINALIA]. (sab. maff. amit.) 

FUBIAE lOVI. (amit.) 

This was the day on which the new wine was tasl«d. There 
is no real evidence of a goddess Meditrina. The account in 

' Marquardt, 584. 

' Macrob. i. 9. 16 ' [lanuml lunonium quia 
■ed measium omniiuD jngreBBum tenentem : 
tiint omnea Kalendae.' 
' This Juno may be tho ' Wdbliohe GenLna einer Frau,' ns Rojcher 
Lggests tB.v. jHnu8, 33 ; a. v. Jutio, 598, he seema to think otberwiBe'. 
I But oa abe ia coniiBcted with Jatiua, I should doubt it. For an exptatm- 
' tion of 'laniia Curiatiua ' cp. Ljdus, I.e. {^pDi liyirar, 
' Curriti Ai-v. : Q uiriti] Paul. 
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Paalus 18 as follows: 'Mos erat Latinis populis, quo die quis 
primum gustaret mustuniy dicere ominis gratia ''Yetus novum 
vinum bibo, yeteri novo morbo medeor." A qoibus yeibis 
etiam Meditrinae deae nomen conceptimiy eiusque sacra Medi- 
trinalia dicta sunt^' Yarro had already giyen the same 
account : ' Octobri mense Meditrinalia dies, dictus a medendo, 
quod Flaccus flamen Martialis dicebat hoc die solitum yinum 
novum et yetus libari et gustari medicamenti causa: quod 
facere solent etiam nunc multi quom dicunt: Novum vetus 
vinum bibo, novo veteri vino morbo medeor.' 

Note <L A parallel practice of tasting both old and new 
crops is to be found in the ritual of the Fratres Arvales, who 
in May ' fruges aridas et virides contigerunt,' L a the old grain 
and the new ^. 

Note h. The belief that the new wine (miisfum) was whole- 
some and non-inebriating is discussed charmingly by Plutarch 
(Quaest Conv. viL i). 

Note c. Mommsen, C. L L. i\ 332, points out that the 
real deity here concerned was doubtless Jupiter: see under 
Yinalia^ p. 86, 

ni Id. Oct. (Octobeb 13). IP. 
FONT[INALIA]. (sab. maff. amit. min. dl) 

FEBIAE FONTI. (aMIT.) 

All we know of this very ancient festival is contained in 
a few words of Yarro': 'Fontinalia a Fonte, quod is dies 
feiiae eius ; ab eo turn et in fontes coronas iaciunt et puteoe 
coronant.' 

The holiness of wells and springs is too familiar to need 
illustration here. The original object of the garlanding was 
probably to secure abundant water. 

It is generally assumed that there was a god Fons or Fontus, 
to whom this day was sacred. There was a delubrum Fontis * ; 
an ara Fonti on the Janiculum '^ ; and a porta Fontinalis in the 
Campus Martius. Fons also appears with Flora, Mater Larumi 

* Paulus, 123 ; Varro, L. L. 6. 21. * Cic. N. D. iiL 

* Henzen, Act Fr. Arc, pp. 11, 12, 14. * Preller, i. 176. 

* L, L. yi. 22. Cp. Festus, 85. 
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Sommanufi^ &c., in the ritual of the Fratres ArvaIes^ The 
case seems to be one of those in which multiplicity passes into 
a quasi-unity: but Fons did not survive long in the latter 
stage. 

Id. Oct. (Oct. 15). IP. 

EQXTUS AD KIXAS FIT. (PHILOC.) 

No calendar but the late one of Philocalus mentions the 
undoubtedly primitive rite of horse-sacrifice which took place 
on this day. Wissowa has tried to explain this difficulty, 
which meets us elsewhere in the Calendar, e. g. on the Ides 
of May (Argei), June i (festival of Cama) '. Where two festivals 
fell on the same day, both would not be found in calendars 
which were meant for the use, not of the pontifices themselves, 
but of the unlearned vulgar ; for the latter would not be able 
to distinguish, or to get one clear name for the day, and 
confusion would result. Now all Ejilends and Ides were sacred 
to Juno and Jupiter respectively; all other rites falling on 
these days would stand a chance of being omitted, unless 
indeed they were noticed in later annotations such as we find 
cut in smaller letters in the Fasti Praenestini and others. 

Luckily the entry in Philocalus' calendar is supplemented 
sufficiently from other sources. The earliest hint we get comes 
from the Greek historian Timaeus, and is preserved in a 
fragment of the twelfth book of Polybius\ Timaeus after 
the Greek fashion connects the horse-sacrifice with the legend 
of Troy and the wooden horse : but he also tells us the 
important detail that on a certain day a war-horse was killed 
with a spear in the Campus Martitis ^ The passage is no doubt 
characteristic of Timaeus, both in regard to the detail, and the 

' Henzen, Acta Fr, An, 146. The deities to whom piacula are here to be 
saerificed are deities of the grove of the Brethren : hence I should con- 
clude that this Fons simply represented a particular spring there. 

' de Feriis, &c., p. xi. To me this explanation does not hcem quite 
satisfactory, though it seems to be sanctioned by Mommsen {C. I, L. i". 
33a, note on Id. Oct. sub fin.). It is however undoubtedly preferable to 
the view I had taken before reading Wissowa's tract, that the omission 
was due to an aristocratic neglect of usages which only survived among 
the common people and had ceased to concern the whole community. 

» Polyb. xii. 4»». ^ 

* 'By i)/i«/>f Tivl tcaTOKOvriffiv imrov noK^iuar^v itpo r§r v6Kto)s kv ry ledfivi^ 
MakoviUt^^, This is quoted from ^*Tci vtpii nvpp6K" 
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mytkologT wiuch Poljbiiis despwdL Bat dioagli w« do noi 
kziow- tiufi TiizLiiHss was er&t ac Boiii«« w« may hope dmt 
Ike WIS correct in the one p«rt£i!TiLu' whieii we do hoc kam 
£n>zii odifer socirees. til the s^c^dit^r of the hixse with the 
siiered w«apoii of Mdkzs^ 

Fulkf inf*-Tmagfoii «!oc2iifis £?»& Tririos FLbeds^ as represented 
in the epitoD3.€s of Fesccs uid Piiizli2« D^eoacs '. On this day 
theze was a two^Lorse eLurioc race in the Campos Hartius: 
and the near hocse of the winninz po^ was sacrxficed to 
Mars— killed with a spear, if we niaj belaere TinaefK. The 
pLbce ^ indieated in PhiLoealizs^ <aIert?Ar as ~ ^ nixas^' L e. the 
cuxmitK Mfiv. wiiieh seed ro hax-^ ^<en ihr^Ee scoHcs earred in 
stone with IlLIs erc^n^ <iii!ii other*: ihy however w;^ non- 
existent under ihe £r pc&oe. The real scene of the sacnliee most 
iiATe teen an oM *;La X:irt2&w' and thai there was sodi an 
altar in the Cam res we kn-:w for cera: rr. thc^^sh we cannot 
deiinitelv xix iis rc(s£d*:-a '. The tafl of the hocse w»^ cot oS 
and carried wiih sceed to the Ke^ so that the waim hlood 
mi^t drqy Ti^-n the fccss or sak^r^^^i hei&mh trirrfe. 



em odT asd decked wiih e;LkcS : and a^ 



a L&rd dzht for iss rcts&ess£vn tecween thir saen of ^e two 
[iriiL^ q^^^LTtcTS of the V^ Sbcra asd the Sctwon. If 
the ic-csxT carried «:>^ the rcLi*^ thev rxed it oa t&ift mill of the 

lainter. en the tzizris Xanifl^\ 



sua. jfTja -anr^rTZTt- »2liiy:A2 -asBt uri^r S<t!;icrmrHTHi» «€ 

ii ^v^^K 5aj>iG6- lUl *i. rxrr--3L Yi.tt " ;\Tr i£ ijHTfa* ; *tn 

•=:*"r~i^ jiEairi:ari T«i.Tfimr 12. r^'xir x: £X ?;& si2^::r:3 

isa i^snzi risK3i" k^ T-iiesa. 5:tl.*iw zhsnm -*TnTT»*s iiT 
'ffc'TrrTi li^a;: i<t ±-crxji. -s'phiuXJJ^ « ^xs» prcii:;:^ q^T;tTT )«» i 

j ir-4 lat mi la. lii* Tins zi Zv-rt je. :«tr. 

rf 3kjsss3scs&. »-T.r i I.:c:r "wtij fr:at "iia :u£ ir:i Mim^Sw !Vc^^ 
lauL vt "But 'jsssjs bbi. ''TiJTf^i. i» 1^ \r.Lzrpi2^ ^:fc::» re Si 2 
' lirrr. 5*^ rs : *aL *- tilt anirHir? atsmt libf-r iikcciiir su 
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It is probable', though not quite certain, that the congealed 
blood from the tail was used, together with the ashes of the 
unborn calves sacrificed on the Fordicidia, as 'medicine' to be 
distributed to the people at the Parilia on April ai. 

The rite of the 'October-horse' had been adequately 
described and in 8ome degree explained by Preller, Marquardt, 
Schwegler, and others^, before the late Dr. Mannhardt took 
it in band not long before his death'. Mannhardt studied 
it in the light of his far-reaching researches in folk-lore, and 
succeeded in treating it as all such survivals should be treated, 
i e. in bringing it into relation witli the practices of other 
peoples — not so much by way of explaining its original meaning 
precisely, as in order to make some progress by its help 
towards an understanding of the attitude of primitive man 
to the supernatural His conclusions have been generally 
accepted, and, with very slight modifications, are to ba found 
in Mr. Prazer'a Golden Bough {iL 64), and in Eoscher'a article 
'Mara' In the Mythological Lexicon (2416). Recently, however, 
they have been called in question by no less a person than 
Prof. Wissowa' of Berlin, who seems to take a different view 
of the Mars-cult from that at which we thought we had at last 
eafely arrived : it may bo as well therefore to give yet another 
account of Mannhardt's treatment of the question, and to 
follow his track somewhat more elaborately than Mr. Frazer. 
It does not of course follow that he has said the last word ; but 
it IB as well to begin by making clear what he has said, 

I. This is (fe last of the series of harvest festivals, as we may 
call them generically. We have had the Ambarvalia and 
the plucking of the first ears by the Vestals in May: the 
Vestalia in June '' ; the festivals of Consua and Ops Consiva 
in August ; and lastly we find this one coming ^ter all the 
fruits of the land have been gathered in. In this respect it 
is parallel to the Pyanepsia and Oschophoria of the Greeks, 

Posdbly a tower in qvadri'ciia \ cf. deSnitiou of compi'lum in SduA. iVis. 
4.aa 

' Ovid, JiisK, 4. 731 foil. ; Prop. g. (4.) 1. 19. Sae on Panlia and Fordioidia. 

' Frailer, i. 366 ; Marquardt, 334 ; Schwegler, Bam. Geadt, ii. 46 j Boschsr, 
ApOllo und liars, 64 foil. 

* MyUKlogiadi^ Forsckungen, 156-201. 

' I add tLiB (see on Vestalia). Mannhardt had not handled iL 
B 2 
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to the Jewish feast of Tabernacles ', and to the true 
Slichaelmaa harvest-festival a of modern Europe, which follow 
at an interval the great variety of quaint harvest customs 
which occur ut the actual in-gathering. Even now in the 
Roman Campagna there is a lively festival of this kind in 
October. 

It should bo noticed that the harvest character of the rite 
was suggested to Monnhardt by the passage from Paulus (220), 
from which we learn that the head of the sacrificed horse was 
decked vrith cakes, Jite those of the live draught animals at the 
Vestalia and Consualia and feriae Semeutivae [q. v.]. This, 
Paulus adds, was done 'quia id sacrum fiebat oh frugum 
eventum,' which last words can hardly niean anything but 
"on account of the past harvest".' There are, I may add, two 
points open to doubt here, which Mannhardt does not point out ; 
(i) the reason here given may be only a guess of Verrius', 
and not one generally underetood at Eome". {2) The con- 
cluding words of the gloss seem to make no sense, a fact which 
throws some doubt on the whole passage. The rite js ' ob 
frugum eventum,' yet 'a horse, and not an ox, is the victim, 
because a horee is suited for war, and an os is not '.' However 
this may be understood, we need not quarrel with the con- 
clusion '\ that the real meaning of the adornment was to show 
that the head was an object possessed of power to procure 
fertihty — an inference confirmed by the eagerness of the 
rival city-quarters to get possession of it. 

2. The sacrificed horse represented a Corn-spirit. The Corn- 
spirit was Mannhardt's chief discoveiy, and its various forms 
are now familiar to English waders of Frazer's Golden Bough, 
and of Farnell'a Cults of the Greek States. Almost every common 

mal, vrild or tame, may he found to represent the Corn-spirit 
at harvestrtime in one locality or another, where the nomadic 

' Levit. 33 fin. 

' Had tlioy referred to tbe crops of the next season we might have 
i ' ob twMum frugum eventum.' 

Viasowa, de Fenis, ix. He thinks that it was only an nttempt to 
Bipluin the panes : hut he is, wrong in iDsjsting that the Vestfilia (where, 
" I same decoration oocurs) had nuthiiig lo do with 'fragum 

. oka ns if some words hnd dropped rut of the tcit, perhaps 
e word ecentum ; Bee the pa9.«agD quoted nbove, p. 94a, note i. 
'a Mannhnrdt'g next section, p. 169. 
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age has given place to an agricultural one ; or a man, woman, 
boy or puppet represents the animal, and so indirectly the Corn- 
spirit \ Hannhardt produces from his stores of folk-lore many 
instances in which the horse thus figures, including the hobby- 
horse which in old England used to prance round the May-pole. 
Those examples, however, are not strong enough to convince 
us that the October horse was a Corn-spirit, though they prove 
well enough that the Corn-spirit often took this shape'-'. 
But we must remember that he is only suggesting an origin 
in the simple rites of the farm, indicating a class of ideas 
to which this survival may be traceable ^ 

He does, however, produce an example which has one or two 
features in common with the Boman rite, only in this case the 
animal is a goat instead of a horse. In Dauphin^ a goat is 
decked with ribbons and flowers and let loose in the harvest- 
field. The reapers run after it, and finally the farmer cuts 
off its head*, while his wife holds ii Parts of its body (we 
are not told whether the head is among them) are kept as 
'medicine' till the next harvest. So too the head, and also 
the tail and the blood, of the October horse were the seat of 
some great Power ; but whether this was a vegetation-spirit 
does not seem satisfactorily shown. 

3. 2%e chariot-race teas an elaborated and perhaps Crraecised 
form or survival of the simple race of men and women so often 
met with in the harvest-field, often in pursuit of a representative of 
the Com-spiriL 

Hannhardt gives examples from France and Germany of 
races in pursuit of cock, calf, kid, sheep, or whatever shape 
may be the one in vogue for the Corn-spirit ; often the animal 
is in some way decorated for the occasion. Two of a rather 
different kind may be mentioned here, though they occur, not 
on the harvest-field, but at Whitsuntide and Easter respectively ; 

^ See under Kay 15 (Argei). 

' Mannhardt has not suggested what seems not impossible, that the 
hone represented Mars himself— in which case we might allow that Mars 
was, among other things, a vegetation deity. 

' See hla language at the top of p. 164. 

* He ingeniously suggests that these cases of decapitation may be 
explained by the old custom of cutting off the corn-ears so as to leave 
almoat the whole of the stalk. (See his Komddmonen, p. 35.) That this 
method existed in Latium seems proved by a passage in Livy, 22. i < Antii 
metentibus cruentaa in corbem spicas cecidiase.' 
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but tliey show how horse-races may originate in the cuBtotns 
of the farm. In the Hartz the farm-horses, gaOy decorated, 
we raced by the labourers for possession of a wreath, which 
is hung on the neck of the winning horse. In Silesia the 
finest near horse of the team, decorated by the girls, is ridden 
(raced?) round the boundary of the farm, and then round 
a neighbouring village, whUe Easter hymns are sung. We 
have already noticed the racing of horses and mules at the 
Consualia in August: according to Dionysius, these too were 
decked out with iiowers '. Mannhardt makes also a somewhat 
lengthy digression to point out the possibility that in the 
original form of the Passover {on which was afterwards en- 
grafted the Jahvistic worship .and the history of the escape 
from Egypt) a race or something of tho kind may be indicated 
by the custom of eating the victim with the loins girt. 

There is undoubtedly a possible origin for the horse-racing 
of Greeks and Romans in the customs of the farm at different 
seasons of the year, and I accept Mannhardt's view so far, with 
a probability, not certainty, as to the Corn-spirit. We may 
perhaps be able to trace the development of the custom a little 
further in this case. 

4. The horse's head, fixed on the Uegia or the turris Mamilia, 
is the effigy of the Corn-spirit, which is to bring fertility and to keep 
off evil influences for the year to come'. 

Examples of this practice of fixing up some object after 
harvest in a prominent place in farm or village are so numerous 
as almost to defy selection, and are now familiar to all 
students of folk-lore '. Sometimes it is a bunch of corn 
or flowers, as in the Greek Eiresione*, and to this day at 
Charlton-on-Otmoor, where it is placed over the beautiful rood- 
screen in the church. Such bunches are often called by 
the name of some animal ; occasionally their place is taken 
by the effigy of an animal's head, e. g. that of a horse °, which 
in course of time becomes a permanency. 

5. The cutting off the tail is e3:pJained by the idea that a remnant 




Hal, i. 33, who compares an Arcadian Hippokratoia. 

: foil., and Manuluailt, A. W. F. 214 foU. 
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of the "body qf the representative of the Corn-spirit is sufficient to 
produce this spirit afresh in the vegetation of the coming year. 

The examples Mannhardt quotes are numerous, and only gain 
force when brought together: I must refer the reader to his 
work for them '. The word tail not only occurs frequently in 
hiorvesi customs (e. g. the cutter of the last sheaf is called the 
wheat-tail or barley-tail % but there is little doubt that virtue 
was believed to reside in a tail'. Who knows but that the 
preservation of the fox's brush by fox-hunters has some origin 
of this kind ? 

6. The use made of the blood, which was kept and mixed 
with the ashes of the unborn calves of the Fordicidia, and with 
sulphur and bean-straw as a medicine to be distributed to the 
people at the Parilia, tells its own story without need of 
illustration (see on April 15 and 21). The blood was the life^ ; 
the fire and sulphur-fumes were to purify and avert eviL Both 
men and beasts leapt over the fire into which this mixture 
was thrown at the Parilia, to gain new life and strength, and 
to avert the influences which might retard them. 

Finally, Mannhardt has some remarks on the origin of the 
rite, which were suggested by Schwegler and Amb^osch^ 
The Campus Martius, the scene of the sacriiice, was originally 
terra regis, cultivated for him by the people ". When the king 
was the chief farmer, the horse's head was carried to his house 
(regia) and fixed thereon, and the tail allowed to drip on to his 
hearth. When the neighbouring community of the Subura was 
united with that of the Palatine, the seat of the oldest community, 
the remembrance of their duality survived in the contest for 
the head : if the men of the Subura won it, they fixed it on the 
turns Mamilia, which may have been the dwelling of their own 
chiel Such contests are even now well known, or have '^ but 

* p. 185 folL The tail in Eoman ritual was * offa penita.' Marq. 335, 
note z. 

' In Silesia, &o., the word is Zdly Zoly which I suppose = tail. 
' Qclden Bough, ii. 65. Jevons, Introduction to Plut. Q. K p. Ixix. He 
quotes an example from Africa. 

* Robertson Smith, Religion qf the Semites, Lect. ix. In this case, according 
to M., it was the life of the Corn-spirit— so of generation in general. 

* Schwegler, R. G. i. 739 ; Ambrosch, Siudien, 200 folL 

* Evidence for this in Liv. i 2 ; Serv. Aen. 9. 274. 

* See e.g. Crooke's Folklore of Northern India, vol. iL pp. 176 and 321. 
Crooke looks on these fights (he should have said, the possession of the 
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lately disappeared ; and some of them may owe their origin to 
a fight for the Coru-spirit. Mannhardt gives some examples — 
one very curious one from Granada, and one from Brittany. 
At Derby, Hawick, Ludlow, and other places in this countiy, 
they or the recollection of them may still be found. 

On the whole we may agree with him that the rite was in 
its origin one of the type to which he has referred it — a final 
harvest festival of the Latin farm. There is yet, however, 
a word to be said. He does not treat it from the point of view 
of the Roman calendar, and thus fails to note the turn it took 
when Latin farmera became Koman citizens. Wissowa, on the 
other hand, takes the calendar as his sole baaia for judging of 
it, and with a strange perversity, as it seems to me, brushes 
Mannhardt's conclusions aside, and would explain the rite simply 
as a sacrifice to the god of war '. Now doubtless it had come to 
be this in the organized city-calendar, as Mar.i himself began 
to be brought into prominence in a new hght, aa the iuvenes 
of the community came to be more and more employed in war 
iLS well as agriculture, and as the Campus Martius came to be 
used as an exerciaing-ground for the armed host. The Calendai's 
show us a curious corresiiondenco between the beginning and 
the end of the aeason of arms, i. e. the middle of Mai'ch and the 
middle of October, which leaves little doubt of the change which 
had taken place in the accepted character of the rites of the two 
periods by the time the Numan calendar was drawn up. This 
correspondence has already been noted '* ; it may be here briefly 
iNsferred to again. 

On March 14^ there was a horee-race in the Campus Martius ; 
on the 1 9th {Quinquatrus) was the luslratio armoruin for the 
coming war-season, as is seen from the fact that the ancilia of 
the Salii at least— if not all arms— were lustrata on that day'. 

cilijeut wliii:h IB the cause uf the fight) as chntms for rnin or Tertilitf. 
tio in the plains of N.-W. India, ' plunty 1b tiupposed to follow the idde 
whioh is yietorloua.' 

' Verara huius sacri rationera inter veterea ii vidi-nint quumm seaten- 
tiam itu refert Foslua 'equum hoatiae loco Marti bellico deo saci'sri' 
[_de Ftriis, p. x'. ' See under Uarch 14 and ig. 

» ■WiKBowa thinks it waa originally the isth (Idesl ; but Mommaeu 
" ents in his note on Oct. 15 (C. /. i. 33a). It is the only feast day in 

luileiidar whiuh is an eeeh number. Ferhapa it vroa uhanged becauae of 

populurity of Ihc levols, Sc, on the Ides. 

-"Larifeiua, p. 81 ; Mnrq. 435. 
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So too on October 15 there was a horse-race, as we have seen, 
in the Campus Martins, and on the 19th wo find the Arnii- 
lustrium in the oldest calendars ', a namo which M\a its own 
tale. The inference is that the horse-races on Oct. 15 and 
March 14 had much the same origin, and it is just tliis which 
induces Wissowa to slight Mannhardfs exphmation of thu 
former. He thinks that on each day the horses, liko the arms, 
were lustrated (p. x.), L e. before the war-season began, and utter 
it was over. This is likely enough ; but might not the same 
have been the case with the horses of the farm ? The Koman 
farmer's year began with March, and the heavy work of 
carrying, &c., would be over in October. I am disposed to 
think that we must look on organized war-material as a develoj)- 
ment later than the primitive times to which Mannhardt would 
carry us back, a side of Koman life which only in course of 
time became highly specialized. 

We must never forgot that the oldest Roman calendar is the 
record of the life of an agricultural people. So much is clear 
on the face of it ; and in some instances, as in the Ambarvalia, 
Vestalia, Consualia, and in the October rite w© have been 
discussing, something of the original intent can be made out 
from researches into modern folk-lore or savage custom. Yet 
this calendar is at the same time the table of feasts of a fully 
developed city-state, and in the process of its development the 
original meaning of the feasts was often lost, or they were 
explained by some mythical or historical event, or again they 
themselves may have changed character as the life of the people 
changed from an agricultural to« a political one. In the rite of 
the October horse we may see an agricultural harvest custom 
taking a new shape and meaning as the Stat© grew to be 
accustomed to war, just as Mars, originally perhaps th© prot©ctor 
of man, herds, and crops alike, becomes — it may be even before 
Greek influence is brought to bear upon him — the deity of 
warriors and war-horses, of the yearly renewed strength of 
a struggling community ^ It is looking with modern eyes at 

* This point of the parallel was first noticed by Wissowa, who, as just 
noted, believes the day of Equirria to have been in each case the Ides. 

^ An apt illustration of this aspect of Mars, in combination with the 
older primitive form of ritual, is supplied by the strange sacrifice by 
Julius Caesar of two mutinous soldiers, recorded by Dio Oassius, 43. 34. 
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the institution of an old world if we try to separate the Eonian 
warrior from the Eoman husbandman, or the warlike aspect of 
his god from his uuivetsal care for his people. 

XIV Kal. Nov. (Octobek 19), K*. 
AKMflLUSTEIUM] (akv. sab. mapp. amit. ant.) 

The first th e 1 tt s of this word, which alone appear in the 
calendars, are expla n d by Varro and Verriua : ' Armilustrium 
ab eo quod in a m lust a mati sacra faciunt . . . ab ludendo 
autlustro, qi d un Irant ludentes ancilibua armati'.' This 
passagamayb tak na f rring both to March 19 and Oct. 19, 
and as showing that the Salii witli the sacred shields were 
active on both days. This can. also be inferred from the fact 
that in 190 e. c. a Koman army, on its march into Asia, had to 
halt at the Hellespont, 'quia dies forte, quibusanciliamoventur, 
religiosi ad iter inciderant ' ' — its commander Scipio being one 
of the Salii. It can be shown that this was in the autumn, as 
the army did not leave Italy till July 15'. It may be taken 
as certain, then, that this was the last day on which the Salii 
appeared, and that arma and ancUia were now purified *, and 
put away for the winter. 

There are no festivals in any way connected with Mars from 
this day to the Eoman new year, March 1. As Eoseher has 
remarked, his activity, like that of Apollo, is all in the warm 
season— the season of vegetation and of arms. His priests, 
who seem in their dances, their song, and their equipment, to 
form a connecting link between his fertilizing powers and his 
warlike activity, are seen no more from this day till hia power 
is felt again on the threshold of spring. 

They were offered to Mars in the Gam pus Mtirtiiis by the Flamen Uarttalis 
in the presence of the Fontifi[^ee, and Ihsir heads were ■nailed Kp anUit Segia. 
(Hente Marq. infers that it was this flsmen who saeriflced the October 
horse.! Caesar Was in Home in Odober of the year to which D. C. 
attributes this deed, a.o. 46. 

' L. L, 6. 6a. Cp. Festus, ig 'Armilaatrium festum erat apud BomanoB, 
quo res divinoa armati faciebant ac duni sacrificareiit tubis canabant.' 
See on March ig and ag. 

- Liy. 37. 33. 7. Cp. Polyb. a:. 10. 13. 

' Marq. 437, note i. The augeeation was Huschke'a, Jftm. Jahr, 363. 

• Charisiiis, pp. Si. ao (Keil), for luslratia in March. The word Aimi- 
luatriiun, luwd for this day, speaks for itaelf. 
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We learn from Varro ' that the place of lustratio on this day 
was the Aventine 'ad circum maximum.' I can find no explana- 
tion of this : we know of no Mars-altar in that part of Eome, 
which was the seat of the cults of Hercules and Consus. It 
was probably the last point in a procession of the Salii \ 

^ L. L, 5. 153. 

' We have a faint indication that they reached the pons subUcitis, which 
was quite near to the Circus maximus. See Marq. 433, note 8. 
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place on public occasions, such as markets, when the necessary 
authorities and witnesses wer^ to be easily found, and the 
temple of the market-goddess was at hand ; and this may be 
the original point of relation between this cult and the Boman 
plebs, which was beyond doubt by the third century b. c. 
largely composed of descendants of manumitted slaves. 

The conjunction of Feronia on this day with Fortuna Primi- 
genia (in coUe) is curious, as both were goddesses of Praeneste, 
where Feronia in legend was the mother of Erulus, a daemon 
with threefold body and soul, who had to be killed three times 
by £yander\ The date of the introduction of this cult of 
Fortuna at Borne is 204 b. c. ^ 

^ Serv. Aen. 1. c. The myth must be Graeco- Etruscan. 
* Liv. 29. 36. The dedication was 194 b. 0. (Liv. 34* 53), 
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Ik the middle of winter, until well on in January, the 
Boman husbandman had comparatively little to do. Varro ^ 
writes of sowing lilies, crocuses, &c., and of cleaning out 
ditches and pruning vines, and such light operations of the 
farm. Columella ^ tells us that the autumn sowing should be 
ended by the beginning of December, though some sow beans 
in this month ; and in this he agrees with the rustic calendars 
which mention, besides this operation, only the manuring of 
vineyards and the gathering of olives. 

It is not unnatural, then, that we should find in this * slack 
time ' ' several festivals which are at once antique and obscure, 
and almost all of which seem to cany us back to husbandly 
and the primitive ideas of a country life. On the night of the 
3rd or thereabouts was the women's sacrifice to the Bona Dea ; 
on the 5th the rustic Faunalia in some parts of Italy, though 
probably not in Bome ; on the 15th the winter Oonsualia ; on 
the 17th the Saturnalia ; and on the 19th the Opalia ; and so 
on to the Compitalia and Paganalia. All this is in curious 
contrast with the absence of festivals in the busy month of 
November. 

Women's Sacbifice to the Bona Dea. 

This fell, in the year 63 b. c, on the night between Dec. 3 
and 4, if we may trust Plutarch and Dio * ; but the date does 

^ ^ ^ I. 35. a ; Colum. a. 8. a. « xi. a. 

• dp. Hor, Od, 3. 18, 9-ia. Ovid (Fasti, 3. 57) says of December — 
Yester (1 e. Faustuli et Larentiae) honos veniet, cum Larentalia dicam ; 

Aeceptua Qeniia ilia December habet. 
Is this only an allusion to Larentia and Faustulus, or also to the general 
oharaoter of the monlh and its festivals ? 

* Plat. Ofc. 19 ; Dio Cass. 37. 35. 
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not seem to have been a fixed one '. The rite does ; 
in the calendars, and, though attended by the Vestals, did not 
take place in the temple of the goddess, but in the house of 
a consul or praetor, 'in ea dorao quae est in imperio'.' It 
seems to have been in some sense a State sacrifice, i. e. it was 
' pro populo Romano ' (according to Cicero) ; but it was not ' pub- 
lico aumptu ", and it was never woven into the calendar by the 
pontifices, or it could hardly have occurred between the Kalends 
and the Nones. Its very nature would exclude the interference 
of the pontifical college, and there would be no need to give 
public notice of it. 

The character of the goddess and her rites have already been 
discussed under May 1. All that need be said of the December 
sacrifice is that it was clearly a survival from the time when 
the wife of the chief of the community — himself its priest^ 
together with her daughters (represented in later times by the 
Vestals), and the other matrons, made sacrifice of a young pig 
or pigs' to the deity of fertility, from all share in which men 
were rigorously excluded. It must have been originally 
a perfectly decorous rite, and so have continued to the famous 
sacrilege of Clodius ; it was only under the empire that it 
became the scene of such orgies as Juvenal des(;ribes in his 
second and sixth satires °, 

Nos. Dfc. (Dec. 5). P. 

Here we have another festival unknown to the calendars, 

the Faunalia rustica, as it has been called. Our knowledge of 

it comes from the familiar ode of Horace (iiL 18), and from the 

comments of the scholiasts thereon : 

FaUDo, Nympharum fugientum amatorf 
Per meoB fines et ftprica rura 
LeaiB Incedos nbeasque parvis 
Aequus alumnis, 

' Cio. ad Ml. i. la, and ig. 35. 

' Cio. lie iforriap. resp. 17. 37 'fit per Virgin ea Vesfalefl, fit pro pnpiilo 
Komfmn, fit in. ea domD quae est in iraperio.' In 6a b 0, il wan in 
CueuiT'B house, and apparently in tlie Regia, if aa pontif^x maximiis he 
i-eaidod there. See Marq. 346, note i ; 350, not« a. 

' Feat. 345 pvHica sacra are ' quae pubtico sumpiu pro populo fiiint.' See 
my arlicle ' Sacra' in tUcl if Antiquities. 

' Juvenal, a. 86. > a. B3 full. ; 6. 314 foU. 
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Si tencr pleno cadit haedus anno, 
Larga nee desunt Veneris sodali 
Vina craterae, vetus ara multo 
Fumat odore. 

Ludifc herboso pecus omne campo 
Gum tibi Nonae redeunfc Decembres; 
Festus in pratis vacat otioso 

Cum bove pagus ; 
Inter audaces lupus errat agnos ; 
Spargit agrestes tibi silva frondes; 
Gaudet invisam pepulisse fossor 

Ter pede terram. 

No picture could be choicer or neater than this ; for once it is 
a treat to have our best evidence in the form of a perfect work 
of art. We are for a moment let into the heai*t and mind of 
ancient Italy, as they showed themselves on a winter holiday. 
There is an ancient altar— not a temple —to a supernatural 
being who is not yet fully god, who can play pranks like the 
* Brownies ' and do harm, but is capable of doing good if duly 
propitiated. On the Nones of December, possibly of other 
months too ^ he is coaxed with tender kid. libations of wine, 
and incense ^ ; the little rural community of farmers (pagus), 
with their labourers, take part in the rite, and bring their cattle 
into the common pasture, plough-oxen and all. Then, after 
the sacrifice, they dance in triple measure, like the Salii in 
March. 

Horace is of course describing a rite which was entirely 
rural, as the word pagus would indicate sufficiently, apart from 
other features. Unless he were the god of the Lupercalia, 
which is open to much doubt ^, Faunus was not introduced 
into the city of Kome till 196 b. c, when the aediles veiy 
appropriately built him a temple in the Tiber-island with money 
taken as fines from defaulting pecuarii\ or holders of public 
land used for cattle-runs. We may assume that his settlement 
in the city was suggested by the pontifices, and that we have 
here a case of the transformation of a purely rustic cult into an 
urban one by priestly manipulation. It is not impossible that 

^ Probus on Yirg. Georg. i. 10 'In Italia quidam annuum sacrum, 
quidam menstruum celebrant/ 

' The word is * odore,' i. e. sweet herbs of the garden (Marq. 169 and 
note). 

' See on Lupercalia, p. 312. * Liv. 33. 4a. 

8 
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the idea that Faunus was the deity of the Lupercalia c 
about the same time '. Both priests and annalists got hold of 
him, and did their best to rob him of his true character as 
an intelligible and useful god of woodland and pasture. He 
bectime a Bex Aboriginum ', and the third on the list of 
mythical kings of Latium \ He became identified with the 
Greek Pan. But, in spite of all their efforts, Fauiiua would 
not tamoly accept his new position. We hear no more of the 
acdes in the island : the Eoraan vulgus do not seem to havt- 
reeugnized him at the Lupei-colia, and his iu.wrtion in the legends 
had no poUticat effect. The fact that not a single inscription 
from Rome or its vicinity records his name shows plainly that 
he never took the popular fancy as a deity with city functions : 
and the absence of inscriptions in the country districts also, 
in most singular contrast to the ubiquitous stone records of 
Silvauu 8- worship, seema to show that he remained always 
much as wild as he was before the age of inscriptions began, 
while the kindred deity was adopted iuto the organized life and 
culture of the Italian and provincial farmer*. 

It may be as wtll, before leaving the subject of this singular 
being, to sum up under a very few heads what is really known 
about him. But so little is known about the cult of Faunus— 
and indeed it can hardly be said that any elaborate cult ever 
grew up around him— that it may he legitimate for once first to 
glance at the etymological explanations of his name which have 
been suggested by scholars. 

(i) Faunus is connected with favere, and means 'the kind or 
propitious one,' like Faustus and Faustulus, and as some thinlc, 
Favonius'' and Fons. This derivation was known to Ssrvius': 
' quidam Faunos putant dictos ah eo quod frugibus faveant.' 

' The earliest hint of the connexion of FaunuB trith Evasder and the 
Palntine legend is fouud in a fiagment of CineiUB Alimentua, who wrote 
at this time (H. Peter, Fragm. Hisl. LaU 41, from Serviua, Ceaig. 1. 10). 

■ Dion. Hal. i. 31 ; Suet. FiKO. i. Cp. for a more truly Italian view, 
Virgil, Am. 8, 314 foil. 
' Am. ^. 15 loll. The order was Satumua, Ficaa, FaoQus, Lstinaa. 
* Wissowa in Lex. b. t. Faanua, 145B : who, however, does not auffiaiently 
eipUin the contrast. SilvnnuB tiecame iwlor fiiuum, and cusUis herbili 
(cp, Oroniofici Veteres. p. 30a). It was probably this turn given to hia cult 
which aaved him from the fate of Faunus. Ue takes over definite dnties 
be cultivator, while Fuunua is still roaming the country in a wild state. 
Bouoh^-LecIen-q, Hiil. de la Diriiialion, iv. laa. 
Ad Oeorg. 1. 10. 



It is not in itaelf inconsistent with wliat we know of the rural 
Faunus, or with analogous supernatural beings, like the 'good 
people,' It was accepted by Preller and Schwegler, and has 
affected their conclusions about Faunus j e. g. Schwegler based 
on it the view, now generally held, that Evander is a Greek 
translation of Faunus '. 

(2) Faunus is from /ari, i.e. the speaker, or foreteller. This 
too was known to Latin scholars : thus Isidorus (perhaps from 
Varro^), 'fauni a fando, 'M i^t (pai-qs dicti, quod voce non 
eignia ostendere viderentur futura.' It was revived not long 
ago by the late Prof. Nettleship: 'Once imagine Faunus as 
a "speaker," and all becomes clear. He is not only the 
composer and reciter of verses ', but generally tlie seer or wise 
man, whose superior knowledge entitles him to the admiration 
and dread of the country folk who consult him. But as his 
real nature and functions are superseded, his character is mis- 
conceived : he becomes a divinity, the earliest king of Latium, 
the god of prophecy, the god of agriculture.' We may compare 
with this Scaliger'a note on Vari-o, L. L. 7. 36: 'The Fauni 
were a class of men who exercLsed, at a vei-y remote period, the 
same functions which belonged to the Magi in Persia, and to 
the Bards in Gaul.' 

(3) Faunus niay=FavoniuB, which itself may come from the 
same root as Pan (i.e. jjm =^ purify). Thus Faunus, like Pan. 
might be taken as a mythological expression of the 'purifying 
breeze,' the god of the gentler winds '. The characteristics of 
Faunus are of course very like those of Pan ; but as it is no 
easy matter to determine bow far those of the Italian were 
taken over by the Boman litterati from the Greek deity, and 
as the etymology itself is confessedly a questionable one, this 
conjecture must be left to take its chance. 

But the first two are worth attending to, and each finds some 
support in what we know of Faunus from other sources. Let 
us see in the next place what this amounts to. 

(i) There is fau-Iy strong evidence that Faunus was not 

' Schwogler. RSm. Oesci. i. 351. 

' Varro, L. L, 7. 36 ' Faanoa io BilveHtribua iocis traditum est solitoB 
faci fiitura.' Survius identifies Faunus and Fatuus ; ad Aen, 6, 775. 

' 'VeraibuH qitos ciiim FuudI vatesque caaebant.' Etiniua io Varm, 
L. L 7. 3& See Nettleahip, Esanni in Latin Literatuie, p. 50 full. ' 

• Mannhardt, A. W. F. 113 foil. 

B3 
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origiually conceived aa a single deity, but as multipjcx. Varro 
quotes the line of Ennius : 

VersibuB quofl olim Fnoni vateaque eanebant, 

and commenta thus' : 'Fauni dii Latinorum, ita ut Faunus et 
Fauna sit.' The evidence of Virgil, always valuable for rural 
antiquities, is equally cleai- : 



Serviiis has an Interesting note on these linea : why, he aaka. 
does the poet put Faunus in the plural, when there la but one ? 
We might be tempted to think Virgil wrong and his com- 
mentator right, the poet representing Greek ideas and the 
scholar Italian, but for a still more curioua note of Probus 
on the aame passage : ' Plures (Fauni) esistimantur esse etiam 
praeaentes : idcirco ruBticis persuaaum eat incolentibus earn 
partem Italiae quae suburbana eat, aaepe eos in agris conspicL' 
My belief is that these words give ua the genuine idea of Faunus 
in the rustic mind, surviving in eentml Italy long after he had 
been appropriated as a conventional Roman deity. We seem 
in the case of Faunus to be able to catch a deity in the pro- 
cess of manufacture — of elevation from a lower, multiples, 
daemonistic form, to a higher and more uniform and more 
rigid one. Yet so excellent a scholar as Wiasowa holds 
exactly the opposite view, that there was but one I'aunua, and 
that his multiplication is simply the result of Eoman acquain- 
tance with Pan and the Satyrs''. It would have been more 
satisfactory if he had given us an esplanation from his point of 
view of the passage of Probus just quoted, or had shown us 
how these Greek notions could have penetrated into the rural 
parts of Italy. 

(i) Another point which comes out distinctly^ unless our 
Roman authorities were whollymisled — is the M)oodIa«d character 
of the Fauni. A passage of Varro, of which I quoted the first 

' L. L. ^. 36. 

' Oeag, 1. 10, Tlio introduction of the Greek Drynda may be thought 
to throw suspicion opon the Latinity of theau Fauni of Virgil. But in 
^en. 8. 314, the similar conjunction of Fauni and Njmphae ia foliowod 
by words whioh seem to mark a true Ifaliaii conception. 

' Ltx. 9.V. Faunus, 145-). 
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words just now, goes on thus ; ' hos vereibus quoa vocant 
Satumioa in siloeslribus loris traditum est solitos fari futura, 
a quo fando Faunos dictos.' This seems to be a genuine 
Italian tradition. Virgil was not talking Greek when he wrote ' 

Hoec nemora indigenac Fatini Nymphaeque tuoebant 
Gcnsque virum truncis at duro robore iiata, 
Queia neque mos neque cnltus erat, 4c. 

The poet imaglnea an ancient race, sprung from the trees them- 
selves: a. 'genua indocile et dispersum montibua altia,' living 
on the forest-clad hills', to whom foreign invaders brought 
the means of civilization. Why should not this tradition be 
a native one? It is singularly in accord with the most recent 
results of Italian excavation ; for it is now absolutely certain 
that the oldest inhabitants of central Italy dwelt on the hill-tops, 
and that the first traces of foreign influence only occur in lower 
and later settlements'. The valleys were still undrained and 
malarious. These earliest inhabitants who have left their 
ti-acea for the excavator, or a still older race scattered on the 
hills after their invasion, may have been the ti-aditionsl repre- 
sentatives of what Pi-eller has called 'the period of Faunus V 
regarded by the later civilization, from their wild and woodland 
habits, as half demons and half men. The name of the kindred 
SilvanuB tells its own tale ; and his actual connexion with trees 
was even closer than that of Faunus ^ 

{3) A third well-attested point is the attribution, to Faunus 
or the Fauni of power for good or evil over the crops and herds, 
as we have seen it already implied in Horace's ode. For- 
phyrion' in his commentary on this ode tells us that Faunus, 
on the Hones of December, wishes the cattle, which are under 
his protection, to be free from danger. Just before this passage 
he had spoken of him as 'deum inforum et pestilentem,' thus 

' Jm. 8. 3M. 

' Cp. Oriil, Fuel!, 3. 315 ' Di snmus agrestes et qui doniinemur in altia 
Montibnn,' &e. Cp. Preller, i. 386. 

' Mamimsnti Antichi. vol. v. (Barnabei). Von Duhn, translated in 
jBUiyaa <tf Hsranic Studies, 1896, p. laofoU. 

' SSm. Mylh. i. 104 foil. 

' Virg, Aen. 8. 601, and Serv.'a notes ' Pru den ti ores dicant eiim esse 
fiAim^ 9fir, hoc wt deiini iiAi;!.' Silvanus mny hare been a true t[ee-spirit } 
Honnhardt, A. W. F. 1 iB foil. ; Preller, i. 3ga, 

' Vol. i, 335, ed. Hauthal. 
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giving OS the dark and hurtful side of his power as well aa the 
bright and gracious. Th« same combination of the powers of 
doing and averting harm is seen in Mars, as we have already 
learnt from the bvmD of the Arval Brethren and the formula 
of prayers preserved by Cato '. 

Under this head may be mentioned the belief thai both 
Faimus and Silvanus were dangerous for women, an idea which 
finds expression in the significant word innibiis, so often applied 
to them *. We may perhaps find a reason for the identification 
of Faunus as god of the Lupercalia in the most striking feature 
of the festival— the pursuit of the women by the creppi, who 
struclc them with thongs in order to render them productive'. 

(4) The last characteristic of the Fauni to be noticed is that 
they had the power of foretelling the future. The verse of 
Enniiis already quoted is the earliest literary evidence we have 
of this ; but the quaint atory of the capture of Picus and 
Faunus by Numa', who caught them by making them drunk 
with wine at the fountain where they came to drink, and 
compelled them as the price of their liberty to reveal the art of 
staying a disaster, has an unmistakenble old-Italian ring. The 
idea seems to have been, not that Faunus was a ' god of 
piophecy,' as Preller seems to fancy, but that there was an 
ancient race of Fauni, who might be coaxed or compelled to 
reveal secrets. Sometimes indeed they ' spoke ' of their own 
accord ; when a Roman army needed to be warned or encouraged 
on its inarch, their voice was heard by all as it issued from 
thicket or forest. Cicero and Livy " wi'ite of these voices with 
a distinctness which (as it seems to me) admits of no suspicion 
that they are inserting Greek ideas into Koman annals. 

There are also traces to be found of a belief in the existence 
of local woodland oracles of Faunus and his kind. It was in 
a grove sacred to Faunus that Numa, in Ovid's vivid description', 

• Soo shave, p. 126, It may be noticed that the Bonn Dca, whoso aolcmn 
rite oecurH bIbo nt the bpgiiiuing of this inontli, was identified with Fauna, 
the female form of Faunus (B. Peter, in Ltx. b.t, Fnunn) ; i.e. tlieir 
powers for good and evil were Uioughb to be much alike. 

' Prellet, i. 381 and reft • See nnder Lupercalia, p. 330. 

' Ovid, fasti, 3. agi foil. I am glad fo see that WisBowa accepts this 
story aa genuine Italian {Lex. b.t. 1456}. 

' Cic. ds Dit, 1. 101 ; Livy, a. ^ (SilvABUs), and Dion. Hal. 5. 16 (Faunus) 
of the battle by tho weed of Arsia. 

• Fasli, 4. 649 foil. 
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slew two sheep, the one to Faunus, tlie other to Sleep, anil after 
twice sprinkling water on his head, and twice wreathing it 
with beech-leaves, stretched himself on the fleeces to receive 
the prophetic inspiration as he slumbered. Almost every touch 
inthissloryseems tometobegenuine; and especially the condi- 
tions Deeessai7 to success — the continence of thn devotee, and the 
removal of the metal ring from the finger. Virgil, with some- 
thing more of foreign adornment, tells in exquisite verse what 
is really the same story as Ovid's '. And a Inter poet writes of 
a sacred beech-grove, where under like conditions of temperance, 
ftc., the shepherds might find the oracles of Fannus inscribed 
on the bark of a beech-tree ', All this reminds lis of Dodona 
and the oldest Greek oracles : we have here the quaint methods 
of primitive shepherds, appealing to prophetic powers localized 
in particular woodland spots. Roman exigencies of state drew 
by degrees the whole of the secrets of fore-knowledge into the 
hands of a priestly aristocracy, with its fixed doctrine and 
methods of divination ; but the country folk long retained their 
faith in the existence of an ancient race, possessed of prophetic 
power, which haunted forest and mountain. 

These four points, taken together, i. e. the multiplicity of 
the Fauni, their woodland character, and their supposed powers 
of productivity and prophecy, seem by no means to exclude the 
possibility of the human origin suggested long ago by Scaliger, 
and recently by Prof. Nettleship, though I would shape the 
explanation somewhat differently. Wild men from the hills 
and woods, for example, might well be supposed to be possessed 
of supernatural powers, like the gipsies of modern times '. And 
the striking absence of any epigraphical survivals of a definite 
cult may possibly be explained by a persistence of the belief in 
the Italian mind that Faunus was never really and tiijly a god, 
but one of a race with soma superhuman attributes— a link in 
the chain that always in antiquity connected together the 
human and the divine. Horace's ode shows the divine element 
predominating ; some local Faunus has, so to speak, been caught 
and half deified; and yet, even then, the process is hardly 
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foil. ' Calpurnius, Ed. i. 8 foil. 


Cp. Tylo 


r, Primiiits Cullun, L 341 foil. ; 8[r A. Lynl), Asiatk Stadia, 
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Tliera is, however, another explaaation of conceptions of this 
kind to which I must briefly allude, which was baaed by 

Dr. Hannhardt on an exhaustive examination of the attributes 
of creatures lite the Fauni, as they occur in various parts of 
Europe and elsewhere ', The general result of his investigation 
may be stated thus. Spirits which seem to have their origin in 
woods and mountains find outward expression for their being 
in the icind ; so also do those which seem to have their origin 
in corn and vegetation generally. We thus find three in- 
gredients in their composition; (1) trees, {2) corn, (3) wind. 
We have only to think how the invisible wind moves the 
branches of the trees, or bows the corn before it, to see how 
closely, in the eyes of men, used to attribute life to inanimate 
things, the idea of the wind might run together with that of 
objects to which it seems to give motion and life. The result 
of its mysterious agency is the growth of a variety of creatures 
of the imagination, often half bestial, like Pan and the Russian 
Ljeschi, sometimes enthely animal, like the Eye -wolf and 
many another animal corn-spirit now familiar to renders of 
i'razer's Golden Bough ; sometimes entirely human, like Silvanus, 
perhaps Faumis himself ^ or the Teutonic 'wild man of the 
woods.' Mannbardt endeavours, not wholly without success, 
to bring the attributes of Fannus into harmony with tJiis theory. 
His prophetic vox comes from the forest in which the wind 
raises strange noises ; his relation to crops and flocks is parallel 
to that of many other spirits who can be traced to a woodland 
origin ; and the word Favonius, used for the western moist 
and fertilizing breeze, is kindred, if not identical, with Faunua ; 

This theoiy, resting as it does on a very wide induction from 
unquestionable facts, beyond doubt explains many of the 
conceptions of primitive agricultural man ; whether it can be 
applied satisfactorily to the Italian Fannus is perhaps less 
evident. At present I rather prefer to think of the Fauni as 
arising from the contact of the first clearers and cultivators of 



■ Anlike Wa!d- and FeldkvliB, p. jga. 

' S«e the pats of two bionze statuettes which Wissowa, following 
Ri^ifferecheid. believed to represent tlie un-Gmecized Italian Faunua, at 
" ' '" ■ ■ - 1460. But it 19 at loHsC very 
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Italian 80U with a wild alxirigioal race of Uie hills and woods. 
But on such questions certainty is impo^ble, and dogmatism 
entirely out of place. 

m Id. Dec. {Dec. 11). IP. 
AG. TS. . . . (ahit.). AGiONIA] (iiatf. pbaes. ant.) 

SSFTIHONTIA (pim-OC.). SEFTIKOMTICM, GUID. SILT.' 

For Agonia see on Jan. 9. This (Deo. 11) is the third day 
on which this mysterious word appears in the calendars. The 
A.Q. IS. of the Amitemian calendar was conjectured by MomniseH 
in the first edition of C. I. L., voL i, to indicate 'Agomuoi 
Iniii * ' ; but in the new edition he withdraws this ; ' ab incertis 
coniecturis abstinebimus.' This is done in deference to Wiasowa, 
who has point«d out that there is no other case in the calendars 
of a festival-name inscribed in large letters being followed 
immediately by the name of a deity ^. "We must fall back on 
the supposition that ao. in. ... is simply a cutter's error for 
the AGos. of three other calendars. 

It is impossible to determine what was the relation between 
this agunium, or solemn sacriBce, and the Septimontium or 
Septimontiale sacrum, which appears only in very late calendars, 
or whether indeed there was any relation at all. It is not 
abstJutely certain that the so-called Septimontium took place 
on this df.y. It was only a oonjecture of Sculiger'a (though 
a clever one) that completed the gloss in Festus on the word 
' Septimontium ' ' [Septimontium dies ap^jpellalur mcnse ISecembri 
gui dicilur in/jostis agonalia. The word Septimontium suggested 
itself as the gloss occuiTed under letter S. Otlier support for 
the conjecture is found in the two late calendars, and in 
a fragment of Lydus^, who connects the two ceremonies. 

But even if Scaligers conjecture be right, it does not follow 
that the Agonium was identical with or was part of the Septimon- 
tiale sacrum. The latter does not appear in the old calendars, 

1 By an error Silviua Las entered it on the lath. 

* For Innua t-ee on Lupercalia, Bad Livy, i. 5. 

' di Feriis, xii. His other argument, that Inuus 
ft cognomen, is leaa wtiiifactory. Can we always bo 
(e.g.S8turnuB. Janus). 

' Featue, p. 340. 

» de Menaibits, p. ri8, ed. Beki. ; quoted by Moninisen, C I. L. V 
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aa it was not 'propopu]o,'but only 'pro montibus ' (see below) ; 
and if it wna tbere represented by tbe word Agonium, it is not 
easy to see how the latter should have found ita way into the 
calendar. It seems better to conclude that the two were distinct. 

About the Septimontium itself we have just enough informa- 
tion to divine its nature, but without details. The word is 
used by Varro both in a topographical and a roligioua sense ; 
'Ubi nunc est I{oma, orat olim Septimontium ; nominatum ab 
tot montibus, quos postea urbs muris comprehendit '.' Here 
he implies that the old name for Borne was Septimontium ; but 
this is only a guess based on the name of the festival ; ' Dies 
Septimontium nominatur ab his septem montibus, in quis sita 
urba est ; feriae nonpopuli sed montanontm modo, ut Faganalia, 
quae sunt aliquoiua pagi'.' 

The monies here meant are the three divisions of the Palatine, 
viz, Palatium, Cermalus, Velia ; the three of the Esquiline, viz. 
Mons Oppius, Mons Ciepiua, and tbe Fagutal, togetherwith the 
lower ground of the Subura'. I believe that Mommsen is 
right in thinking that those were never political divisions — in 
other words, that they were not originally distinct commum'ties\ 
but probably religious divisions of a city which began on the 
Palatine, and gradually took in new ground on the Esquiline. 
The same process can be traced at Falerii, and at Naree a few 
miles above it ; what we seem to see is not the accretion of 
villages— not truJ'D(iHcr(idt^but the extension of a city from one 
strong position to another ". This is especially clear at Narce, 
where it is distinctly proved by the pottery found in the 
escavations, that tbe hill (Monte li Santi) subsequently added 
to the original city was not co-eval with the latter as a settle- 

' L. L. V, 41. ' Ibid. vi. 24. 

■ AntistrasLabeo.ap. Festiim, 34B: 'Septimontio,utHit AntisiiusLabBO, 
hisce montibus feriae. Palatio, coi aacrificmm quod St Palatuar dicitur. 
Veliae, aui item aaorificium, Faguiali, Sutiiirse, Cermulo, Oppio, Ciapio 
monti." Before 'Cispio' the SIS. has ' Caelio monti,' which muat be 
11 capyisCa blunder. The Subara ia by coartea; a mma; also a pagvs 
(Faatua, 3o9\ H mn'o (ib. >, and a tribus (ib.). 

' Slaulsredil, iii, 112. O.Qilbert has made a great to-do about the develop- 
ment of these communitiea ; Gesch. u. Topogr, i. 39 foil. But wliere eleo 
nill he find three distinct getUemenfs in a Kpace as small aa that of the 
Palatiae? The diacoveriea at Falerii and Narce would huve aaved biio the 
laboar of much web-ap inning. Plutarch, g. S. Sg, haa (aooidentallj 
perhaps) eipretaod the niRtter rightly, 

* Monamsitli Anlicki, vol. v. p. 15 foil. 
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mest ; L e. that it was the absorption by an older settlement 
of a probably uninhabited position wliich here tooic place, and 
not the synoecizing of distinct political communities '. In the 
later Eome the monlan! of the seven districts, together with 
the pagani, or inhabitants of what had originally been the 
farm-country around Home, formed the united city'. It is 
most interesting to find that the earliest divisions, i. e. of the 
monies, were imitated in the foundation of some colonies^ 
we should find them pi-obably in many if we had the necessary 
information '. 

All we know of the cult of the moniani on this day ia aa 
follows: (t) There was a sacrifice on the Falatium (which 
seems to have been the first in dignity of the monies] by the 
Flamen Palatualis' ; but we do not know to what deity, and 
can only guess that it was Pales, or Palatua ^ {2) On this 
day no carts or other vehicles drawn by beasts of burden were 
allowed in the city, as we learn from Plutarch, who asks the 
reason of this, and gives some quaint answers ". But the 
explanations are useless to us, and we cannot even guess whence 
Plutarch di'ew his knowledge of the fact, unless it was from 
personal observation. Let ua remember, however, that this was 
a feast of moniani : is it not likely that this was a survival from 
a time when the farm-waggons of the pagani really never 
ascended to the ' hills ' ? 

Prid. Id. Dec. (Dec. 13). EN. 
CoNao IN Ave»tin[o]. (Amit.) 

xnn (Ante Caes. xvt'} Kal. Ian. {Dec. 15}. IP, 
CONSfUALIA], (mafp. praen. amit. ant.) i^eriae cosso 

(PKAEN. AMIT.) 

For these see on Aug. zi. If the conclusions there arrived 
at are sound we might guess that these winter ritea of Consus 

' Jfon. Anl. p. no foil. (Bamabeil. ' Cio. de Dotno, a8. 74. 

' At Arimiaum, and A-ntioch in Pisidia (Mommsen, Sluatsrechl, Ui. 113, 

' Festus, 348. cp. 345. ' Preller, i. 414. 

' Q. R. 69, Plutarch does not ray in what parts of tha city the vehicles 
wnre forbidden. The feast existed in his day, and indeed long aflerwatds 
(Tertatl. IdoUuIr, 10). It seems to have become a general foust of the whole 
people. ' Macrob, i. 10 
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arose from the habit of inspecting the condition of the corn- 
stores in mid-winter '. It is this day that has the note attached 
to it in the Fasti Pi-aenestini, 'Equi et [muli floribus coi-onsntur] 
quod in eiua tu[teln] . . . itaque rex equo [vectus?"^,' which was 
commented on under Aug. 21. See also under Aug. 25 
(Opeconaivia) ; WissowQ, s. v. Consus, in Lex. Uylh. ; and de 
Feriis, vi foil. 



XVI (Ante Caes, siv=) Kal, Ian. {Dec. 17). IP. 
SATURNALIA, (mapp. amit. guid. eust. pniLoc.) 

FERIAE 8ATUBHO. (mAPF, AMIT ) 

Batt:rn[o1 ad rorKu»]- (amit.) 

FEHIAE SEEVOnUM. (sILV.) 

This was the original day of the Saturnalia', and, in a strictly 
religious sense, it was the only day. The festival, in the sense 
of a popular holiday, was extended by common usage to as 
much as seven days ' : Augustus limited it to three in respect 
of legal buainess, and the three were later increased to five ^ 

Probably no Roman festival is so well known to the general 
reader as this, which has left its traces and found its parallels 
in great numbers of mediaeval and modem euatoms ", occur- 
ring about the time of the winter solstice. Unfoiiunately, 
it ia here once more a matter of difiBculty to determine what 
features in the festival were really of old Latin origin, in spite 
of information as to detail, which is unusually full ; for both 
Saturnus himself and his cult came to be very heavily overlaid 
with Greek ideas and practice. 

' See below on Saturnalia, p. 271. 

' Mncrob. i. 10. 2. Macr. ti^lls tid that nftor the change soma people in 
error htld the festival on the 19th, i. e. on tlie dajr wliich was now xiv 
K. Ian. 

' Htti-tmann, Ber IShn. Katendsr, p. 203 foil., thinks it was ariginally one 
of the feriae concejAivat, like the Compjtalia, Puganalia, Sc, and only 
became fixed (stalKoe) when it was reorganized in 317 B. 0. But if so, 
why is it marked in the calendai's in large letters ? And Hartinann 
himself points out (p. 208] that Bee. 17 is the first day of Caprioomus, i.e. 
the coldest season, which in the oldest natural reckoning wuuld t>o likely 
io fix the day tColum, 11. a. 94), 

' Macr, I.e. ; Cic All. 13. 53. ' Moramsen, C. I. L. i. 337. 

' Frazer, Qolden Boti^A, ii. 17a ; Brand, Popular AnIlquUies, ch, 13 ; UHener, 
IMigionsgeschichiUclit Untcrauchunyen, i, ai;) full. Sou for Itulj', Academy, Jan. 
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That Saturnys was an old agricultural god admits, however, 
of no doubt ; the old form of the word was probably Sa^turnus, 
which is found on an inscription on an ancient vase ', and this 
leads us to connect him witii severe and satio ; and popular tradi- 
tion attributed to him the discovery of agi'icultural processes ^. 
But the Roman of the historical age knew very little about him. 
and cared only for hia Oraecized festival ; like Faunus, he is 
the object of no votive inscriptions in Kome and its neighbour- 
hood -■ ; aud this conclusively proves that he was never what 
may be called popular as a deity. As the first king of Lalium 
there were plenty of legends about him, or as the first civilizer 
of his people, the representative of a Golden Age ' ; but no 
one has as yet thoroughly investigated these '', with a view to 
distinguish any Italian precipitate in the mixture of elements 
of wliich they certainly consist. We are still without the 
invaluable aid of the contributors to Koseher's Lexicon. 

More promising at first sight is the tindition v^*liich connects 
him in Eome itself with the Capitoline hill. Varro tells us 
positively that this hill was originally called Mons Saturnius ; 
and that there was onee an ojipidum there called Saturnia, of 
which certain vestiges survived to his own time, including 
a 'fiinum Saturui in faucibus,' i. e. apparently the ara Saturni 
of which Dionysius records that it was at the ' root of the hill, ' 
by the road leading to the summit ", in fact on the same spot 
where stood later the temple of which eight columns are still 
standing. Close to this, it may be noted, was a eacellum of 
Dis Pater ', the Latinized form of Plutus ; in the temple was 
the aerarium of later Some ', and built into the I'ock behind, the 
chambers of records (tabularia). But it would be idle to found 
upon these facts or traditions any serious hypothesis as to 
the original nature of the Soman cult of Saturn ; all attempts 

' C. J. L. i. 48. But Prof. Gardner tells me that tbe reading Suet, is 
not certain. 

' Maei'oli. I. 10. 19 foil. ; i. ^, 04 and 25 ; Marq. p. 11 note 3. The con- 
junEtion of Ops with him in this funetion in rejected i^rightly, I think) by 
WiBSOwa, de Feiiis, iv. But see below au Opalia. 

= Jordan's note on Preller, ii. 10. < e.g. Virg. Am. 8. 331. 

' Sea, however, Schwegler, R. 0. I 333 foil. 

' Varro, L. £. 5. 4a ; Dion. Hai. i. 34 (ep. 6. i"! ; Fest, gaa j Solinus, i. 
13 ; Serviua, Aen. a. 115 ; Middleton, Some in iSHj, p. 166. 

' K. Peter, 8. V. Dia in tei. iiBi ; Macr. i. 11. 4B. 

' Lucnn, 3. 153 ; Middleton, op. cit. 167. 
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must fail in the bewildering fog of ancient fancy and ancient 
learning. Saturnua lielongs, like Janus, with whom he nas 
closely connected in legend', to an age into whose rehgious 
ideas we cannot penetrate, and aurvived into Roman worship 
only through Greek resuscitation", and in the feast of the 
Saturnalia. All we seem to see ia that he is somehow con- 
nected with things that are put in the earth '—seed, treasure, 
perhaps stores of produce ; to which may just be added that 
the one spot in Kome at all times associated with him is close 
to the marltet, and that market-daya (nundinae) were said to be 
sacred to him *. The temple of Janus ia also close by, and it is 
not impossible that both theae ancient gods had some closer 
I'elation to the Forum and the business done there than we can 
at present understand with our limited knowledge. Neither 
of them, it may be noted, bad a tiamen attached to his cult ; 
from which we may infer that they did not descend from the 
primitive household or the earliest form of community, but 
rather represented some place or process common to several 
communities, such as a forum and the business transacted 
there". It is precisely such gods who figure in tradition as 
kings, not of a single city, but of Latium. 

But to turn to the festival ; if the god was obscure and 
uninteresting, this was not the case with his feast. It aeems 
steadily to have gained in popularity down to the time of the 
empire, and still maintained it when Macrobius wrote the 
dialogue supposed to have taken place on the three days of the 
Saturnalia, and called by that name. Seneca tella us that in 
his day all Rome seemed to go mad on this holiday '. Probably 
its vogue was largely due merely to the accident of fashion, 

' Preller, ii. 13 ; i iBa. 

' The temple was traditionally dated B.a 497 (Livy, a. ai) ; ep. Auat, 
dt J.edibut sacris, p. 4 : so too the festivftl, though both bad an older 
origin lAmbrosch. tStud, 149). The latter was reorganized ia Greel( faehiou 
in obedience to a SihjUine ornele in *.o. 317 (Livy, 3a. i). 

' Plut, Q. Ji. 34 Dotes the cult of such guds when all fruits have been 
gathered. 

' Macr. I. 8, 3 and i. 16. 30 (also, bat probably in error, attributed to 
Jupiter). Flut. Q. R. 4a, and Foplic. la, states it dlGtlnctly ; but there is 
no indication of the source from which he drew. 

' Cp. the legendary connexion of both with ship-building and the 
coining of money ; though it ia of courao poBaible thab this waa simply 
Buggeated by the Janus-head and the ship of early Soman coins. 

* Seneoa, ijp. 18. i. Martial is full of Saturnalia alluaions; e.g. ia.63. 
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partly perhaps to misty ideas about the Golden Age and the 
leign of Saturn ' ; but it seems to be almost a general human 
instinct to rest and enjoy oneself about the time of the winter 
solstice, and to show one's good-will towards all one's neigh- 
bours". In Latium, as elsewhere, this was the time when the 
autumn sowing had come to an end, and when all farm-labourers 
could enjoy a rest \ Macrobius alludes also to the completion 
of all in-gathering by this date : ' Itaque omni iam fetu agrorum 
coacto ab hominibus bos deos {Saturnus and Ops) coli quasi 
vitae cultioris auctores '.' The close concurrence of Conaualia, 
Opalia, and Saturnalia at this time seems to show that some 
final inspection of the hai-vest work of the autumn may in reality 
have been coincident with, or have immediately preceded, the 
rejoicings of the winter solstice. 

There are several well-attested features of the Saturnalia as 
it was in historical times \ On Dec j 7 there was a public 
sacrifice at the temple (formerly the am) of Saturn by the 
Forum ', followed by a public feast, in breaking up from which 
the feasters shouted ' lo Saturnalia ' '. During tho sacrifice 
Senatore and Equites wore the toga, but laid it aside for the 
convivium, which reminds us of the ritual of the Fratres Arvales, 
except that the toga was in the latter case the praetexta'. These 
pro<«edings of the first and original day of the festival might 
seem pretty clearly to descend from the religion of the farm, 
yet the convivium la said by Livy to have been introduced as 
late as ai7 B. c. ". 

' Topu Ian lied, of course, hy the poets : Virg. Oeorg, li. 538 j Til)ul]. i, 3, 
35, f^"- 

' Waa this one of tho reasons wbf Christmas -was fixed at the winter 
Bolstice? Cp. John ChrysoEtom, torn. iii. 497 s: quoted by Utener, 
op-cit. pan- 

' Varra, S. S. 1. 35, a ' Dum in xr diebus ante et post brumaiii ut 
pleraque ne facias.' Columella, a. 8. 2, seems to follow Vsrro. Virg. 
Georg. i. an extendB the time ' usque sub eitremum britioBe intraotabilia 
imbrem' (cp. Sorv, ad loc.). 

' Sat. i. 10. 19 and aa, and Dion. Hal. 3. 33 ; Plul. Q. R. 34, 

' See Maixjuardt's eiiellent buromary in Staatsverieallung, iii. 357, and 
Prallar, ii. 15 foil. 

* Dion. Hal. 6. i. Fasti Amit. Dou. 17. We do not know who was tli 
Bncrificing priest ; perhaps the Bex Sacrorum, or a magistrals. 

' Maorob. 1. 10. 18. 

* Martial, 14. 1 ; at least this seems to be the inference fmin ' Synthes 
bus dum gaudet eqties duminuaqiio senator.' Cp 6. 34. 

" ' ■ 19 ' lectisturnium imperatum et convivium publicum," 
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On the i8th and 19th, which were general holidays, the day- 
began with an early bath ' ; then followed the family sacrifice 
of a sucking pig, to which Horace alludes in familiar lines : 
Cms geniutn mero 
Curabia et poreo bimenstri 
Cum famulia operum Bolutia '. 

Then came calla on friends, congratulations, gunies, and the 
presentation of gifts '. All manner of presents were made, as 
they are still at Chi-istnias ; among them the wax candles (cere*) 
deserve notice, as they are thought to have some reference, like 
the yule log, to the returning power of the sun's light after the 
solstice. They descended from the Saturnalia into the Christ- 
mas ritual of the Latin Church *. The sigillaria, or little paste 
or earthenware images which were sold all over Kome in the 
days before the festival '', and used as presents, also survived 
into Christian times ; thus, iu the ancient Bomiah Calendar, 
we find that all kinds of little images were on sale at the con- 
fectioners' shops, and even in Kngland the bakers made httle 
images of paste at this season '. Wliat was the original mean- 
ing of the custom we do not know ; but it reminds ua of the 
oscilla of the Latin festival and the Compitalia ''. 

But the best known feature of the Saturnalia is the part 
played in it by the slaves, who, as we all know, were w^aited on 
by their masters, and treated as being in a position of entire 
equality. The earliest reference to this ia in a fragment of 
Accius, quoted by Macrobiua ' : 

lamqiie diem celebrant, jior sgros urbesqae fere omaea 
Exercunt epulaa laeti, fumuluyqiie procuraDt 
Quisque suns: nostrjque itidtm, et mos traditus illiao 
Ibte, ut cuin liuminis fnmuli epulentur ibidem. 
But even this custom, as Marquardt points out, may not have 
been of genuine Latin origin : ' Though the Romans looked 

' Tertull. Apol. 43. 

' Odes, 3. 17. Cp. Martial; 14. ^a. The pig-offering indicates an earth- 
deity: Henzen, AdaFratr. Arv. p. aa ; Marq. 173. 

' Martial, bk. 14, ia the locus daa^cua for all this. 

* Brand, Pop. Ant, 183. 

' Maor. i, 10. 04.; II. 49. In the latter passage lie saja 'quae hgminea 
pro Be atque suis piaciiluoi pro Dite Saturno facerent' 

'_ Brand, i8a. 
Marq. 193, and the paasages there quoted. 
" " !• 37- Tor later evidence see Marq. 588. 
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on it aa a reminiscence of the Golden Age when all men were 
equal, it may have begun with the lectiatemium of 317 b.c, 
for such entertainments were a characteristic of lectisternia. ' 
When we turn, however, to the same author's account ' of the 
(Jreek forma of religion introduced through the Sibylline oracles, 
of which the lecfcisternium was one, we do not find slaves 
included in the ritual of any of them. There was no general 
exclusion of outsidei-s or women, but nothing is said of slaves. 
And on the whole we may still perhaps consider the other 
explanation possible, that the slaves hei* represent the farm- 
servants of olden time, whatever social position they may have 
held, who at the end of their year's work were allowed to enjoy 
themselves ' esaequato omnium iure.' 



XIV (Ante Ca.es. xii) Kal. Dec. (Dbg. 19). K*. 

OPAL[IAl (maff. amit.) 

FBEiAB opi : opi AD rOBOM. (amit.) 

For Ops see on Aug. 35, when the sacrifice was in theRegia, 
the significance of which I endeavoured to explain. Here it is 
'ad forum,' which has lately aroused a little unfruitful dispute 
Is the temple of Saturn meant, which was also described as 
'ad forum' in the same calendar? This is still the view of 
Mommsen \ who seems to hold the old opinion that there was 
a aacellum Opis attached to the aedes Saturni, or that this aedes 
was dedicated to both deities ', H. Jordan made up his mind 
that ' ad forum ' meant the Kegia ' ; but this is not supported by 
any similar entry in the Fasti. Aust and Wissowa believe that 
Ops had a separate temple 'ad forum,' of which all traces are 
lost, as has happened with many others " ; and the latter, as 
we have already seen, disbelieves in any connexion between 
Saturnus and Ops, attributing it entirely to Greek infiuence. 

However this may be, the one interesting fact about the 

■ p. go, and note 13, ' G J. I. i'. 337. 

' O. Gilbert (i. 347 note) holds this latter view, 

' Ephem. Epigr. i. 37. Winaowa {do Feriis, vl points oitt that nil ench 
sntriaa, in which the god'a name in the dative ia followed bj the place of 
saoriSce, apply to consecrated temples only — ami the Sogia was not one. 

' Anst, de Aedibus sacris Populi Romani, p. 40. Wissowa, Lc, who should 
not, I think, wi'ite of an aedes in/oro. 
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temple — or whatever it was — is that it waa 'ad forum.' The 
conjunction of Saturnus and Ops at this place and time must 
surely indicate some connesion of function between the two. 
But what it was is not discoverable ; under Saturnalia I have 
merely suggested the dkection in which we may look for it 



XII (Ante Caes. x). Kal. Iah. (Dec. 21). TP. 

DIVA[LIAl. (stATF. PKAEN.) 

Praeu. adds a terribly mutilated note, which Mommsen thus 
fills up from stray hints in Varro, Pliny (following Verrius), and 
Macrobius ' : 

FERIAE DrVA[E ANGEROITAE, QUAE AB ANGINAE MOBBo] APPELL- 
[aTUR, quod KEMEDIA ElUa quondam] PHAEfcBPIT. 8TATUK- 

RCNT EAM orb obxjqato] IN arIa volupiae, ut qui iro]s8ET 
n[omen] occul[xum urbis, tacebet. SJunt tamen, [qm fiebi 

ID SACRDJM AIUNT OB An[nUM NOVUM j MANljPESTUlf ESSE 

[enim principiuJm [a]mni BOV[lj. 

The data given by Pliny and Macrobius proves that Angerona 
was the deity of the Divalia ; but the etymology of the latter is 
useless, and the statement of Pliny as to the statue with the 
mouth gagged and sealed fails to give us any clue to the nature 
or function of the goddess". Angerona is, in fact, the North 
Pole of our exploration : no one has ever reached her, and 
probably no one ever will. The mention of Volupia by Macro- 
bius gives no help ; she is only elsewhere mentioned as one 
of the numina of the Indigitamenta by Augustine'. The only 
possible clue is that of which Mommsen has taken advantage in 
the very clever completion of Verrius' last words, viz. the fact 
that this day (21st) is the centre one of the winter solstice. 

' Varro, L. L. 6. 23 ' Angoronalia sb Angerona, cui sacrifiriam fit in 
i^uria Aoculeia et cuius feilae publicae is dies.' flinj, N. H. 3. 5. 65 
' Nomen atteruin dicere [niei] arcanis caerimoDianim nefaa Labetur ; . . . 
non ttlienum videtur hoe loco eiemplum religionjs anfiquae ob hoc 
tnaxime siieatiuin institutae ; nnmqiie diva Angeruna, cui Gacrificatur 
n.d. xii Kal. Inn., ore obligato obsignatoque eimulacram habet.' Macr. 
Sat. i. 10 ' zii (Kal. laii.) feriae aunt djvaa Anguroulse, cui pontificea in 
BHcello Volupiae Bacruni faniuiit ; quam Veiriua Flaueua Angeroniam did 
ait, qnod angores ac aullieitudinea animoium prapitiatB depellat' 

* See Wissowa, 3.T. Angerona, Ltx. 350. 

' av. Dei, 4. a. 
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He here even allows himself an etymology, and derives Angero- 
iialia ' ab angerendo, id eat ana tou di'a<f>ipfirSat riif ^Xiot ' ; quoting 
Plutarch {dc Iside, ch. 52) for similar Egyptian ideas of the 
suns birth at this time. Though the etymology may be doubt- 
ful, thfl inference from the date of the festival is certainly 
acceptable, in the absence of anything more definite : and the 
'Praeuestine fi-agments' clearly suggest the word 'annus.' 



X (Akte Caes. viii) Kal, Ias, (Dec. 23). IP. 
LAE[ENTALIA]. (mapf. pbaes.) 

Here again Praen. has a valuable note, which, in this case, is 
fairly well preserved : feriae iovi. accae i^eentiae. 

. . . HANC ALII BEUI BT IiOM[nLI NCTRICEM ALIl] MERETRI- 
CEM, IIEECULIS SCOBTUM [fUISSE mc]uBT ; PABENTARI EI 

PTjBLicE, QUOD pJopultjm] b;omaijum] iiErnEDEK feceIrit 
maonae pecxtniae, <5UAJi accepe^rat test,vjieJnto takutili 
amatobis sui '. 

As regains the feriae Iovi we are utterly in the dark. 
Macrobiua explains it thus : ' lovique feriae consecratae, quod 
aestimaverunt antiqui animaa a love dari et rursus post mortem 
eidem reddi,' which is obviously a late invention. I can see 
Mopossibleconnexionof Jupiter with the Larentalia, and believe 
the conjunction to be accidental. 

Mommsea writes : 'De origine Larentalium ipsiusqite Laren- 
tinae indole ac natura parum constat. ' He himself has investi- 
gated the myth of Acca Larentia in a memorable essay", and 
we may take his opinion on the Larentalia as at present con- 
clusive. It is to be noted, however, that the view he formerly 
held as to the impossibility of connecting Larentia and Lares ' 
is not re-asserted in the new edition of tiie Corpus (vol i) ; the 
connexion, he says, may be right, but does not help us to 
explain the 'feriae Iovi' or the parentaiio (pei'formanee of 
funeral rites) at the grave of Larentina (or Larentia). 

This pai'entatio seems to me the one thing known to us about 

' Macrob. Sat. i. lo. 11 ; Fest, iig; and Laot. InaL l.ao. 4 
Larentalia. 

' Hira. FursdaaigeTi, vol. it. p. i foil. See also Koauher, a, v. 
" Cp. Ovid, Fasli, 3. 55. 
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the Larentalia which can possibly aid us. We are told by Varro 
that it took place in the Velabrum, ' qua in Novam viam exitur, 
ut aiunt quidam, ad sepulcrum Accae '.' The Flamen Qiiiri- 
nalis took part in it, and the Pontifices '. Now the Parentalia 
took place in Febniary. Is it possible that this is a. surviTal 
from a time when it was in December — a survival, becauae it 
was at the tomb of a Bemi-deity, and was a public functioq^ ? 
It is very curious that we have a record of a private parentatio 
wilfully transferred from February to December, and probably 
to this day. Cicero, in a mutilated passage from which Plutarch 
has apparently drawn one of his ' Koman Questions,' seems to 
have stated that Dec. Brutus {consul 138 b.c.) used to do his 
parentatio in December '. "Whether Cicero was here alluding to 
the Larentalia we do not know ; but Plutarch notes the fact of 
the parentatio of Larentia in December, and is led thereby to 
write the quaestio next in order on the story of Larentia". Was 
the learned Brutus simply a pedant, changing his parentatio to 
a date which he believed to be the real original one, or bad he 
some special reason for connecting his family with December 
and Larentia ? 

However we may answer this question, there is, perhaps, 
a bare possibility that the Larentalia was originally a feast of 
the dead of the old Rome on the Palatine, preserved in the 
calendar of the completed city only through the reputed sur- 
vival of the tomb of Larentia in the Velabrum at the foot 
of the rock. 

^ L. L. 6. S3. The passage ia in part hopelessly corrupt. 

" Gelliufi, A". A. ^. 1 ; for the Flamen Quir. c.t. Gilbert, i. 88. Cio. Ep. 
ad BtvI. I, 15. 8. Varro, 1. 0. says vaguely 'Baoerdotea nostri.' Plut. 
flomuJuj, 4, gives i rod '/i/nos [ijifilj, wrongly. 

' ' Sacerdotea nostri publics purentant ' (.Varro, 1. c). 

* Cic. de Legibus, a. ai. S4 ; Plut. Q. Ji. 34- 

' Plutarch is often led on in this work from one question to another by 
something he finds in the book ha ia consulting for the first. 
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Thk period of winter leisure which began for the agriculturist 
in December continued into January. From the solstice to 
Favonius (i. e. Feb. 7) is Varro's eighth and last division of the 
agricultural year, in which there is no hard work to be done 
out of doors {R. B. i. 36 : cf, Virg. Georg. i. 312 ; Colum. xi. 2). 
So too the rustic calendars; 'palus aquitur, salix hamndo 
caedetur.' Columella tells us, however, that if the weather be 
favourable, it may be possible from the Idea of January ' aus- 
picai'i culturarum officiu.' We have seen that in December this 
easy time "Ms occupied with a series of reUgioua rites of such 
extreme antiquity that their meaning was almost entirely lost 
for the Koman of later ages. After the solstice this series 
cannot be said to continue : the calendars have only three 
festivals in January marked with large letters, the Agonia on 
the 9th, and the two Carmentaha on the 1 ith and 15th. On 
the other hand, there were two feriae concept'wae in this month 
which do not appear in the calendars ; the Compitalja (which 
might, however, fall before the beginning of the month), and 
the Paganaha towards the end of it. Both these were originally 
festiTe meetings in which rural folk took part together, and seem 
to indicate that agricultural labours had not yet really begun. 

Kal. Iah. (Jau. 1). P. 

[iE8Cu]lAPI0, TEDIOVl IN IN6ULA. (pRAEH.) 

This temple of Vediovis was vowed by the praetor L. Furius 
Purpui-eo in 200 b, c, and dedicated six years later'. For this 

' Livy, 31. at ; 34. 53. Tho M 
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oJ>5Cure deity &f^ on 3fav 21. The connexion between him and 
Ae^ulApius ii£ there were any) is unexp*hdne<L The latter was 
a much older inhabitant of the Tiber island (291 b. cl), and 
lje<:ame in time the special deity of that spot \ which is called 
by Dionys. f.'. 131 rf^T 01 ti-icy^'frs 'AvKXnnm u,ia. Is it possible 
that an identification of Vediovis with Apollo ' — so often a god of 
pestilence — brought the former to the island seat of the healing 
deity ? The connexion between Apollo and Aesculapius is well 
known. 

Another invasion of the island took place almost at the same 
time. In 194 r. c. a temple of Faunus was dedicated there 
which had been vowed two years earlier ' ; and it may be 
worth noting that Faunus also had power to avert pestilence 
and unfruitfulness. as is seen in the story of Numa and the 
Faun US-oracle. (Ovid, FasiL 4. 641 foil.) 

On Jan. i, under the later Republic, i.e. after the year 
I. J 3 B. c, in and after which the consuls began their year of 
offic'.' on this day, it was tho custom to give New Year presents 
by way of good omen, called strenae * ; a word which survives 
in the French etrennes. It is likel}* enough tha%the custom 
was much older than 153 b. c. : the word was said to be 
derived from a Sabine goddess Strenia, whose sacellum at the 
head of the Via Sacra is mentioned by Varro {L. i. v. 47 *), 
and from whose grove certain sacred twigs were carried to the 
arx (in procession along the Sacred Way ?) at the beginning of 
each year *. But we are not told whether this latter rite always 
took place on Jan. i, or was transferred to that day from some 
other in 153 B. a 

deity referred to. See Mommsen in C. J. L. i\ 305 for the confiuion in 
thefHi pasHages, and in Livy, 35. 41. (Gp. Ovid, Fos^i, i. 291-3.) 

^ Livy, Epit. ii, und 10. 47 ; Preller, il. 241 ; Plut. Q. & 94 ; Jordan^ 
in C<nnm. in hon. Momnu, p. 349 foil. 

' See under May ai. Deecke, Falisker, 96, 

* Livy, 33. 42, 34. 53 ; Jordan, 1. c. 

* These and their later history are the subject of a most ezhaiistiTe 
treatise by Martin Lipenius, in Graevius* Thesaurus, vol. zii, p. 405. See 
also Marq. I^zaUehen, i\ 245. For the sentiment implied in the ttrmoM 
see Ovid, Fasti, i. 71 foil, and 175. 

* Cp. Fest. 290. 

* SymmachuM, ep. 10. 35 'Ab exortu paene urbis Martiae strenamm 
UHUH adolovit. auctoritate Tatil regis, qui verbenas felicis arboris ez loco 
Strenuae anni novi auspices primus accepit.' 
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: NoN. Ias.-Non. Ias. (Jan. 3-5). C. 

J (S„.) ; 

j LUtll ' (COMITALia, MS.) 

The Conipitalia were not feriac stativae until late in the 
Empire, nnd then perhaps only ao by tradition'. They took 
place at some date between the Saturnalia (Dec. r^) and Jan. g; 
and we may infer from Philoealus and Silviua as quoted above 
tlmt the tendency was to put them late in that period. Not 
being a great state-festival, they could be put between Kalends 
and Nones, 

The original meaning of complltim ia explained by the 
Schaliaet on Persius, 4. 28 ■ ' Compita sunt loca in qiiadriviis, 
quasi tui-res, ubi saerifieia, finita agricultura, rustici celebra- 
bant. . . . Compita sunt non solum in urbe loca, sed etiam 
viae publicae ac diverticulae aliquorum confiniuni, ubi aediculae 
consecrantur patentea. In hisfractaiuga ab agricolia ponuntur, 
velut emeriti et elaborati operia indicium'.' From this wo 
gather that where country cross-i'oada met^ or where in the 
parcelling out of agricultural allotments one aemita crossed 
another', some kind of altar was erected and the spot held 
sacred. This is quite in keeping with the usage of other 
peoples: the 'holiness' of cross-roads is a well-known fact in 
folk-lore". It may be doubted, however, whether the Scholiast 
is right in his explanation of the ' fracta iuga,' which may rather 
have been used as a spell of some kind, than as ' emeriti operis 
indicium.' Thus Crooke '■ mentions an Indian practice of fixing 

' Tarro, I.E. 6. ag 'quotnnnis is dies concipitur" (for the right reading 
of the rest of the paaaige ace Uommaen, C. 1. L. 305'. Macrobiua (i. 16. 
6) reckons them an conceptiriie, in the foui-tli century ; Fhiloc. and Silv. 
may he representing a liadiliona! date for a, feast whiuh was iure concipHvus. 
So Momnis. Cp. Gall. 10. =4. 3, where the rmmula for filing the date is 
given ; and Cic m Pis. 4. 8. It was the pruetor (urbanuB ?) who in this 
case made the announcement. 

' Cp. Philargyrius, Seorif, a. 3B3 ' [compita] ubi pagani agrestea bucciiia 
convocnti aolent certa inire consilm ' ; no doubt discusaion about agricul- 

' Cp. Ovid, Fasti, i. 665, of the Psganalia : ' RuatiouB emeritura palo 
suspendat aratrum.' it^p. Tibull. it, i. 5.) Such features were perhapa 
.0 all these rustic winter rejoicings. 
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up a harrow perpendicularly where four roads met, apparently 
with the object of appeasing the rain-god. 

In the city of Rome the compita were the meeting-places of 
vici (streets with houses), where sacella were erected to the 
Lares compitales ' — two in each cose. For the inhabitants 
of the vici which thue crossed each other, the compitum was 
the religious centre ; and thus arose a quasi-religious organiza- 
tion, which, as including the lowest of the population and even 
slaves ', became of much importance in the revolutionary period 
in connexion with the machirjery of electioneering. The 
' collegia compitalicia ' were abolished by the Senate in b, c. 64, 
and reconstituted in b. c. 58 by a bill of Clodius de coJlegiis. 
Caesar again prohibited them, and the ludi compitalicii with 
them ; but the latter were onee more revived by Augustus and 
made part of bis general reorganization of the city and its 
worship '. 

The Compitalia, which the Romans ascribed to Servius 
TuUius or Tarquinius Superbus ', was probably first organized 
as part of the religious system of the united city in the Etruscan 
period, though it doubtless bad its origin in the rustic ideas 
and practice of which we get a glimpse in the passage quot«d 
from the Scholiast on Persius, Two features of it seem to fit 
in conveniently with this conjecture: (1} that already mentioned, 
that even the slaves had a part in it, as well as the plebs ; 
(2) the fact that the magislri vicorwm, who were responsible for 
the festival, wore the toga practcxta on the day of its celebra- 
tion' — which looks like a Tarquinian innovation in an anti- 
aristocratic sense. 

V Id. Ian. (Jas. 9). IP? 
AGON. (matf. praen.) A mutilated note in Praen. gives 
the word Agonium. 

It may be doubted whether the Eoman scholai-s themselves 

' M>rq. 903 ; Dion. Hal. 4. 14 ; Ovid, Fasti, a. 615 sad 5. 140. Wisaowa 
(^Hylh. Lex. s.v. Lares, p. 1874) would limit them io origin to the pagi out- 
side the aeplcra mantes, as the latter had their own sacra. 

' Dion. HaL 4. 14 du mini t\fMpovs dA\a Toi« SoiiAouc trait {i.a. Serv. 
Tutl.) vaptifal tc tq! avnfpovp-jtiv, 6js Kf\apttrfifvriS rots ^pojai Tiji To/y Otpa- 
rivraw Iniijpiaias (Cio. pro Bealio, 1$. 34I. 

Mnrq. 004 ; Buslilbrth, Latin Sisiorical Inarriplioni, p. 59 folL 
Pliny, W. H, 36. 304 ; Manrob. I. 7. 34 ; Dion, 1,0. 
' " p. 6, K. Sch. Livy, 3), 7. 3. 
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knaw for certain what wns meant by aoos, and whether the 
explanations they give are anything better than guesses based 
on analogy'. Ovid calls tbe day 'dies agonalis': 

lanuB agonali luoe piandua erit (Fasti, i. 31B). 
Numen agoDalem credit habere diem (Ibid. i. 334^ 
and gives a number of amnsing derivations which prove his 
entire ignorance, Festua' gives Agonium as the name of the day 
(which agrees with Verrius in Tast. Praen.), and says that 
agonia was an old word for hostia. Varro calls the day 
'agonalis'^; Ovid in another place Agonalia'. A god Agonius 
mentioned by St, Augustine ° is probably only an invention 
of the pontiiices. Tbe fact is that the Bomans knew neither 
what the real form of the word wa^, nor what it meant. The 
attempt to explain it by the apparitor's word at a sacrifice, 
ufione ? (shall I slay ?) is still approved by some, but is quite 
uncertain °. 

The original meaning of the word, if it ever were in common 
use, must have vanished long before Latin was a written 
language. The only traces of it, besides its appearance in the 
calendars, ai-e in tbe traditional name for tbe Quirinal hill, 
CoUis Agonus, in its gate, ' porta agonensis,' and its college of 
Salii agonenses '. It would seem thus to have had some special 
connexion with the Colline city. 

The same word appears in the calendars for three other days, 
March 17 (Liberalia), May ai (Agon. Vediovi), Dec. 11 (Septi- 
montium) ; but it is impossible to make out any connexion 
between these and Jan. 9. Nor can we be sure that the 
sacrifice (if such it was), indicated by Agon, had any relation 
to the other ceremonies of the days thus marked \ On Jan. 9 

' So WisBowa, St Fertis, lii note. Cp. hifl article 'Agonium' in the new 
edition of Pauly's KaU-EiicyeL 

" p. 10. Cp. Ovid, Fairfi, I. 331 'Kt pccus antiquus dioebat agonia sermo,'. 

' He uaea tbe plural ; 'Agonalea (dies] per quos rex in tegia arietem 
immolat' (£. L. & la). But onlj Jan. 9 seems to be aliuded to. 

' Faiti, I. 335: cf. Uacrob. i. 16. 5 

' Cii.Delii. II. 16. AinbroBcli(S(iiiiteit,i49) tliiniiflitposaiblatliat Agoniua 
may have been a god of the Colline eity. 

' Btttheler, Umbrica, p. 30. K. apparently sees in the Umbrian 'aaltreu 
peralineu' ao equivalent to ' hostias agonales.' The Iguviun ritual is 
certainly the most likely document to be useful ; it at least ahovrs how 
large was the store of sacrificial vocabulury. 

' FcbL p. 10. For tho Salii, Varro, L. L. 6. 14. 

« Wissowa, de Feriia, xii. 
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religione et sanctitate fuisse munitas '.' But the door and the 
heai-th were of special importance, as the folk-lore of every 
people fully attests ; and it is hardly possible to avoid the con- 
clusion that we must look for the origin of Janua in the ideas 
connected with the house-door, just as we have always found 
" Veata in the fire on the hearth. Whatever be the true ety- 
mology of Janus, and however wild the interpretations of hia 
nature and cult both in ancient and modern times, we shall 
always have firm ground to stand on if we view him in relation 
to the primitive worship of the house'. There is hardly an 
attribute or a cult-title of Janua that «annot be deduced with 
reason from this ^oo^idea. 

The old Eoman scholars, who knew as little about Janus as 
we do, started several explanations of a cosmical kind, wiiich 
must have been quite strange to the average Roman worshipper. 
Ho was a sun-god ', and his name is the masculine foi-m of 
Diana (= moon) ; he waa the mundus, i. e, the heaven, or the 
atmosphere '. Those were, of course, mere guesses character- 
istic of a pedantic age which knew nothing of the old Eoman 
religious mind. If Janus ever had been & nature-deity, his 
attributes as such were completely worn away in historical 
times, OF had lost their essential character in the process of 
constant application to practical matters by a pi-osaic people. 
How far the Boman of the Augustan age understood his great 
deorum deus may be gathered from Ovid's treatment of the 
subject, itself no doubt a poetical version of the learned specu- 
lation of Varro and others. The poet ' interviews ' tlie deity 
with the object of finding out the lost and hidden meaning of 
bis most obvious peculiarities, and the old god condescends to 
answer with a promptness and good temper that would do 
credit to the victims of the modern journalist. The eurious 
thing is that the real origin, humble, simple, and truly Latin, 

' So(. i. 9. a ; PmcnpiuH, B. G, i. 35, who soyB that 'Janua belonged to 
the goda whom the Eomans in thoir tuu^ue called Penatea,' Beems to be 
Blluding to the same GiiniioiioQ of this god and the houae. 

" We owe tliia eipinnatioa of Janus chiefly to Boucher's article, and 
Boacher himself owed it to the fact that his study of Janus for the article 
was a second nnd not a, first attempt. In Ilermrs der Ifi^irfifaff (Leipzig, 
1878] he had arrived at a very dilterent and a far leea rational concludon. 
The influence of Hannliardt and the fiilk-lorists act him on the right track. 

' NigidiOB FignlUB in Macroh. L 9. 3, 

* See Bo«cher, Lex. 44- 
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escaped the observation both of the inteiTiewer and the 

Before I state more definitely the grounds on which this 
simple esplanation of Janus is based, it will be as well to deal 
shortly with tlie more ambitious ones. 

1. The theory that Janus was a sun-god has the support of 
Koman antiquarians ', and was probably suggested by them to 
the moderns. Nigidiua Figulus, the Pythagorean mystic, seems 
to have been the first to broach the idea : we have no evidence 
that Varro gave his sanction to it It was Nigidius who first 
suggested the idea of the relation of Janus to Diana (Dianus, 
Diana = Janus, Jana), which found much favour with Preller 
and Schwegler ' at a time when neither comparative philology 
nor comparative mythology were as well understood as now. 
But the common argument, both in ancient and modern times, 
has been that which Macrobius quotes from certain speculators 
whom he does not name : ' laaum quidam solem demonstrari 
volunt, et ideo geminum quasi utriusque ianuae coelestis poten- 
tem, qui esoriena aperiat diem, occidens elaudat,' &c. It is 
obvious that this is pure speculation by a Roman of the cosmo- 
politan age: it is an attempt to explain the Janus geminus as 
the representation of one of the great forces of nature. But it 
has nothing to do with the ideas of the early Italian farmer. 

2. The theory that Janus was a god of the ' vault of heaven ' 
was also started by the ancients, as may be seen from the 
chapter of Macrobius qaoted above. Recently it has been 
adopted by Professor Deecke in his Etruscan researches \ He 
seems to hold that Janus in Etrnria, as a god of the arch of 

' Mncrob. i. 9. 9 ; Ljdua, dr Mensibua. 4. 6 (who quotes Lutatiusl. 

' Schwegler, B. Q. i. ai8 foil. ; Preller, 1. 168 foil. The etymolo^ is 
weak ; the god and goddess have nothiog cmmnon in cult or myth ; it is 
not certain that Diana was originally the moDii ; and the great Italian 
deities are not coupled together in this wny. 

Mi. 135 foil. Cf. Miiller'BE(rusJ»r ted. Deecke), ii. 58 foil. MQlIar, with 
hU usual good sense, concluded from the evidence that the Latin JonoB 
was a god of gates ; but he thought that aa Etruscau deity of the vault or 
arch of heaven had been amB.lgsniated with him. This is not impossible, if 
there was really such an Etruscan god ; and Deecke finds him in Anl, 
who in EtiuHc.in theology seems to have liad his soat in the northern part 
of the heaven (Mart. Capelt. i. 45) where Janus waa also represented in the 
templum of Fiacen^A .Lex. a. v. -Tanua, p. a8;. Bat this must remain 
a doubtful point, even though Lydus (4. 2} tells Us that Varro said that 
the god ropdi Go6aitoii oitpayiv Xf^ctr^af. 
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heaven, was represented on arches and gates in that country, 
and came to Borne when the Romans learnt the secret of the 
arch from the Etmscans. That the Bomans were the pupils of 
the Etruscans in this particular seems to be true ; but if Janus 
only came to Borne with the arch (Deecte says in Numa's time) 
it is hard to see how he could have so quickly gained hia pecu- 
liar place in Boman worship and legend. I cannot think that 
Deecke has here improved on the conclusions of his predecessor. 

Speculations about Janus as a heaven-god have been pushed 
still further. Here is a passage from a book which is almost 
a work of genius', yet embodies many theories of which ita 
author may by this time have repented : ' He who prayed 
(in ancient Italy) began his prayer looking to the East, but 
ended it looking io the West. Herein we find expressed the 
conception of the unity and indivisibility of Nature ; whose 
symbol is the most chamcteristic figure of the Italian religion, 
the double-headed Janus, the highest god, and the god of all 
things, all times, and all gods. He unites the dualistic opposites 
which complete the world — beginning and end, morning and 
evening, outgoing and ingoing. He is the god of the year, 
which finds its completion in its own orbit, and as he is the 
god of time, so he is the god of the Kosmos, which like a circle 
displays both beginning and end at once.' He then quotes 
a passage from Messalla, which Macrobius has preserved, in 
support of this astonisliing product of the rude mind of the 
primitive Boman'. Of this Messalla we only know that he 
was consul in 53 b. c, and that (as Macrobius tells ua) he was 
augur for fifty-five yeare, in the course of which period, after 
the fashion of his day, he wrote works of which the object 
was to find a philosophic basis for the quaint phenomena 
of the Boman religion. His speculations on the double head of 
Janus cannot help us to discover the primitive nature of our 
deity ; Janus may have been the ancient heaven-god of the 
Latins, but these guesses are tlie product of a spui'ious and 
eclectic Greek philosophy. 

3. There is another possible explanation of Janus, which 
is not mentioned in Eoscher's article, but is perhaps worih 
as much consideration as the two last. Pi-ofessor Bhys, i 
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his Hibhert Zedures on Celtic Mythohr/ij'', eomewhat CBSnftUy 
identified Janua with tlie Celtic god Cernunnoa, whom he 
considers to be the Gallic deity called by Caesai- Dis Pater. 
The one striking fact in favour of this equation is that Cer- 
nunnos waa represented as having three faces, and like Janus, 
as a head without a body — the lower portion of the block 
being utilized for other purposes \ He seems to have been 
a chthonic deity, and is compared to and even identified by 
Khya with Heimdal of the Norsemen and Teutons, who was 
the warder or porter of the gods, and of the underworld ', who 
sita as the 'wind-listening' god, whose ears ai-e of miraculous 
sharpness, who is the father of man, and the sire of king;B. 
Both Cernunnos and Heimdal are thought further to have been, 
like Janus, the/oMS et origo of all things. According to Coasar 
the Gauls believed themselves to be descended from then- 
deity ; and both the Celtic and Scandinavian gods seem to have 
had, like the Eoman, some connexion with the divisions of 
time. 

It must he allowed that these two gods taken together supply 
parallels to Janua' most salient characteristics ; and even to one 
or two of the less prominent and moj-e puzzling ones, such as 
the connexion with springs *. It is not impossible that all 
three may have grown out of a common root ; but in the easts 
of Cernunnoa and Heimdal it doea not seem any longer possible 
to trace this, owing to heavy incru stations of poetical mythology. 
In the case of the Roman, the chance is a better one, in spite of 
philosophical speculation, ancient and modern. 

We return from philosophers and mythologists to early 
Eome. The one fact on which we must fix our attention is 
that on the north-east of the forum Komanum was the famous 
Janus geuiinus, which from representations on coins ° we can 
see was not a temple, but a gateway, with entrance and exit 
connected by walls, within which was, we may suppose, the 
double-headed figure of Janua which is familiar on Koman 
coins. The same word janus is applied to the gat« and to the 

' p. 93 foIL ; Cntra. B. a. 6. 18. 

' M. Mowat thouglit that this was Janna naturalLzad in Gaul ; but with 
Prof. Elija (p. 81 note,] I oannot but think this unlikely, 
' See Corpus Poelicum Baieali, ii. 465. 
' EoBcher, in let. 18 ; Rhya, L c. 66. 
' Boicher, la, 17 ; Jordun, Topogr. i. a. 351, 
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1 who guarded it, lived in it, and was as inseparable from 
it as Veato fioni the Jire on the hearth '. The word does not 
seem to have been used for the gate of a city, but for the point 
of passage into a space within a city, such as a market, or 
a street. At Eome there were several such jani'; probably 
two or nsore leading into the forum, as well as the more famous 
one, which alone appears to have had a strictly religious signi- 
fication^. The connexion of the god with entrances is thus 
a certainly, though we are puzzled by his apparent absence from 
the gates of the city*. The double head would signify nothing 
transcendental, but simply that the numen of the entrance 
to house or market was concerned both with entrance and exit. 
It is not peculiar to Italy, or to Janus, but is found on coins 
in every part of the Mediterranean (Roscher, Lex. 5,1 foil.): in 
, it is worth noting, does the double head represent 
any of the great gods of heaven, such as Zeus, Apollo, &c., but 
Dionysus, Boreas, Argos, unknown female heads '', &c. Its 
history does not seem to have been worked out ; but we can be 
almost sure that it does not represent the sun, and has no 
relation to the arch of heaven. 

Now keeping in mind the fact that Janus is the guardian 
spirit of entrances, let us recall again the fact that he was the 
first deity in all invocations both public and private ', and that 
Vesta was the last '. Vesta in the bouse was, as Cicero expresses 
it, ' rerura custos intimarum ' ; she presided over the pene- 
tralia^the last part of the house to which any stranger could 
be admitted ; exactly the opposite position to that of Janus 

' Cio, Be Nat. Bearrnn, 3. a^. &^ ' Tranaitionefl perviao iani, foresque in 
liminibus profknarum iiedium umiiae DomiDantur.' Cp, Macrob. i. g. 7. 

' Od the nhale qUEBtioQ see Jordan, Tepogr. i. a. ai5 foil. Ovid {Fasti, 
1. 357) Bska the god ' Cuin tot sint jani, car ataa aacratus in uno?' 

' From Falorii came another jaJQUs, with a four-lioadod simulacrum, 
which was Bet up in the Forum transitorium (Uncr. i. 9. 13 ; Jordan, 
Top. I. a. 348I. 

' Preller made an attempt, which Roscher approves, to identify Portn- 
nus with Janus, Portunus being, according to Varro, ' Deua portuum 
portarumque praeasa' (Interpr. Veron. Aen. t. 341). But aee on Aug. 17. 

" The nearest approach to Junun is the Hermes BvpaTot or arpn-paio^ 
(single head onl;?) and Hermes with two, three, or four heads at tbe 
meeting-points of streets. These are points which suggested to R<ischer 
in hiii older work an elaborate comparison of Hermes and Janua 
(p. 119 foil.). 

' See Harq 35. 36 and notes. 

' Cio. ft'. D. a. 37 ; Prellar, ii. 17a. 
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at. the entrance'. Both deities retained at all times the essenlial 
mai'k of primitive ideas of the supernatural : they resided in, 
and in a sense were, the doorway and the hearth respectively. 
What we know of the priests who served them tells the same 
tale of an origin in the house, and the fauiily — the foundation 
of all Italian civilization. Vesta was served by her sacred 
virgins, and these, we can no longer doubt, were the later 
representatives of the daughters of the head of the family, 
or the headman of the community - ; the innermost part of the 
house was theirs, the care of the fire, the stores (penus), and the 
cooking. To the father, the defender of the family, belonged 
naturally the care of the entrance, the dangerous point, where 
both evil men and evil spirits might find a way in. And 
surely this must be the explanation of the fact that no priest is 
to be found for Janus in the Eoman system, but the Eex 
sacrorura ', the lineal representative of the ancient religions 
duties of the king, and therefore, we may infer with certainty, 
of those of the primitive chief, and of the head of the house- 
hold '. In the most ancient order of the priesthoods, the Eex 
sacrorum came first, just as Janus was the first of all the goda " : 
then came the three great. Flaraines, and then the Pontifex 
masimus, in whose care and powerwere theVestala, Translating 
the order into terms of the primitive family, we have first the 
head of the house, next the sons, and lastly (as women do not 
appear in these lists), the daughters represented by the later 
priesthood, to which they were legally subordinated. The 
order of the gods, the order of the priests, and the natural 
position of the entrance to the house, all seem to lead us to the 
same conclusion, that the beginning of Janus and his cult are 



' For the evidence of this position of Janua in the cults of the house gee 
Boscher, Lex. 3a ; it ia iodirect, but BufRoietitly convincing. 

' Ste my article ' Vestales ' in Did. <J Antiquities, ed. a. 

' Marq. 321 foil. Besides the Hoerifice in the Regis on Jan. 9, the Re;c 
and his iiife, the Rfgina sacrorum, sacrificed to Juno in tho Begia on the 
Knlends of every month, and apparently also toJanua(JuQoniU5i to nliom 
there were twelve altars (in the B«gia ?) one for eacli month. Uacr. i. 9. 
16 and I. 15. 19, 

' For the fiither as the natural defender of the family, see Westermarck, 
Rkt. 0/ Human Ifarria^, ch. 3. 

' Pe&tua, 185 ' Maximue videtur Kei, dein Dialis, post hunc Martialia, 
quarto loco Quirinalia, quinto pontifei miisimuB,' For the corresponding 
place of Janus, Liv. 8. 9. 6 ; Csto, R. K, 134 ; Maiq. s6. 
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to be sought, and may be found, in the early Ifalian family 
dwelling. 

We may agree with Eoscher, who has worked out this part 
of the subject with skill, that this position of Janus 
worship of the family and the state is the origin of all the 
practices in which he appears as a god of beginnings, 
these the reader must be referred to Boscher*B article \ or to 
Preller, or to Mommsen, who sees in this aspect of the god, and 
rightly no doubt, that which chiefly reflects the notion of him 
held by the ordinary Eoman. He was himself the oldest god, 
the beginner of all things, and of all acts^; to him in legend 
ia ascribed the introduction of the arts, of agriculture, ship- 
building, &c.^ He is an object of woi-ship at the beginning 
of the year, the month, and the day '. All this sprang, not 
from an abstract idea of beginnings — an idea which has no 
Boman parallel in being sanctiiied by a presiding deity, but 
from the concrete fact that the entrance of the house was the 
beginning of the house, and at the same time the 
point from which you started on all undertakings. 

Such developments of the original Janus were no doubt 
IS old as the State itself. In the Salian hymn he is already 
'deorum deus"', and 'duonuscerus'", whichFestug tells us meant 
creator bonus. Buteven in the State there are, as we have seen, 
sufficiently clear ti-aces of his original nature to forbid us to 
attribute these titles to any lofty and abstract philosophical 
ideas of religion. 

The known cult-titles of Janus are for the most part explicable 
in the same way, Geminus, Patulcius, Clusius, and Matutinus, 
speak for themselves, Junonius probably arose from the con- 
currence of the cults of Janus and Juno on the Kalends of each 
month, as Macrobius tells us', Consivius" is explained by 
Boseher as connected with serere, and used of Janus as creator 
(beginner of life: ef. ditonus cerus). Curiatius, Fatricius, and 

I Lex. 37 foil. ; Prellar, i. 166 fnll. ; Mommaen, It. H. i. 113. 
' 'Eipopas Tiaa-qt njMffOJt, saya Lydus, 4. a, quoting Varro ; cp. Ovid, Fasti, 
I, 165 foil. 

' Hut. 0. -fi- 32. 

• Hacrob. i. 9. 16 ; Horace, Sal. ii. 6. so foil. 
' Maorob. i. g. 14. 

' Varro, L. L. ^. a6 ; Fe»t. laa. ' Macr. t. g. 16. 

' Macr. 1. e. Wissowa (lie Faiis, vi) says tha true form is 
nt the etymology holds. 
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(juirinus^ are titles arising from the worship of the god in 
^'(•nti's, ciiriat'. and tho completed state, and have no significance 
in if^'anl to liis nature. 



Ill Ii>. Ian. (Jan. ii). TP. 
KAKM ENTALIA]. (praen. maff.) 

XVIII Kal. Feb. (Jan. 15). IP. 
KAKM ENTALIA]. (praen. maff. phil. caeb.) 

The full name of the festival is supplied by Philoc. and Silv. 
There is a much mutilated note in Praen. on Jan. 11 which 
is completed by Mommsen thus': 'jFeriae Carmenti . . . quae 
partus curat omniaque] futura ; ob quam ca[usani in aede eius 
cavetur al> scorteis tanquam online morticino.' 

The lirst point to }>e noticed here is that the same deity has 
two festival days, with an interval of three days between them. 
There is no exact parallel to this in the calendar, though there 
are several instances of something analogous^. The Lemuna 
are on May 9, 11, 13 ; but here are three days, and no special 
deity. Kindred deities have their festivals separated by three 
days, as Census and Ops (Aug. 21, 25); and we may compare 
the Fordicidia and Cerealia on April 15 and 19, and the 
(^uinquatrus and Tubilustrium, both apparently sacred to Mars, 
on March 19 and 23. All festivals occur on days of uneven 
number ; and if there was an extension to two or more days, 
the even numbers were passed over*. But the Eomans did not 
apparently consider the two Carmentalia to be two parts of the 
same festival, but two different festivals, or they would not 
have tried to account as they did for the origin of the second 
day. It was said to have been added by a victorious general 
who left Rome by the Porta Carmentalis to attack Fidenae *, or 
by the matrons who had refused to perform the function of 
women, in anger at being deprived by the Senate of the right of 

^ Roscber, Lex. 21, 26, 40. 

2 C. I. i. I. 307, on the evidence of Ovid, Fast 1. 629 and Varro, L, L, 
7. 84. 

^ Wissowa, de FeriiSj viii. * Mommsen, C. I. L, i. a88. 

•■' Fast. Praen. on Jan. 15 (mutilate 1). Cp. Ovid, Fast, i. 619^ and Plut. 
Q. R. 56. Festus, 245. 
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riding in carpenta ; and who, when the decree was withdrawn, 
testified their satisfaction in this curious way. 

It does not seem possible to discover the I'eal meaning of the 
double festival. It has been su(;;ge8ted ' that the two days re- 
present the so-called Koman and Sabine cities, like the two bodies 
of SaUi and Luperci. This guess is hardly an impossible one, 
but it is only a guess, and has nothing to support it but a casual 
statement by Plutarch that the Carmentalia were instituted at 
the time of the si/noilcismos of Latin and Sabine cities ', 

There is fortunately little doubt about the nature of Carmenta 
and the general meaning of the cult. In all the legends into 
which she was woven' her most prominent characteristic is 
the gift of prophecy ; she is the ' vates fatidica,' &c., 



So Ovid, at the end of his account of her : 



lame, for carmen signifies 
as a poem. Now there 
alone bad access to tlie 
that they were the chief 
(id to have built a temple 
worshipping a deity of 
that deity also has some 
in,' writes the late Prof, 
worshipped by matrons 
the children'— and also, 



I 



The power is expressed in her very na 
a spell, a charm, a prophecy, as well t 
is clear evidence that either wome 
temple at the Porta Carmentalis, o 
frequenters of it ; and they are even 
themselves'. Where we find 
prophecy we may be fairly sure that 
influence on childbirth. 'The reaat 
Nettleship ", ' why the Carmentes are 
is because they toll the fortunes of 

' By Huschke, Eiint. Jahr, 199. Thoro was prcbably more than oub 
Carmenttt (Gell, 16. 16. 4), if we considor Purrima and Poatverta as two 
forma of the goddess; and the two daya may have some relation to this 
duality. Perhaps there were two altars in the temple. Ovid, Fasli, i. 637. 

• Plat- SomuJus, ai. 

' See WiBHOwa in Ltx. Myth. i. 851 ; Ovid. Fasli, 1. 461 foil. ; Virg. Aen. 
a. 336. The eighth Aetieid, it may be remarked, ahoutd be learnt by heart 
by all inTeatigatora Into Roman antiquity. 

' Plut. Q. R. 56 : ep. Dion. Hal. i. 31. 1-9, Jrom whom Plutarch may 
have drawn his information, directly or porhapa through Juba. For the 
tample they built cp. Gcll. iB. 7. a. If this temple bo a different 0H»- 
from that uoder the Capitol, it may uuggeat on explanation of the doub' 

' Sludies in Latin Lilcraiure, p. 48 foil. ; Jmnuil a/ Fhihlagy, li. 174 
U 2 
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surely, because thoy tell the fortunes of the women in child- 
bii-th \ 

I am inch'ned to agree with my old tutor that the Carmentes 
may originally have been wise women whose skill and spells 
assisted the operation of birth. I do not think we can look for 
an explanation of the titles Porrima and Postverta elsewhere 
than in the two positions in which the child may issue from the 
womb, over each of which a Carmentis watched ^ ; and there 
is in fact no doubt that Carmenta was a birth-goddess \ The 
argument then would be that the spiritual origin attributed 
to superior knowledge transforms the owner of the knowledge 
into a divine person. As Sir A. Lyall says^ (of the genesis 
of local deities in Berar), *The immediate motive (of deifica- 
tion) is nothing but a vague inference from great natural 
gifts or from strange fortunes to supernatural visitation, or 
from power during life to power prolonged beyond it.* 

Of the cult of Carmenta we know hardly anything. She 

had a flamen of her own °, like other ancient goddesses, Palatua, 

Furrina, Flora. His sacrificial duties must have been confined 

to the preparing of cereal offerings, for there was a taboo in 

this cult excluding all skins of animals — all leather — from the 

temple. 

Scoi*tea non illi fas est inferra sacello% 
Ne violent puros exanimata focos. 

Yarro writes ' In aliquot sacris et sacellis scriptum habemus: 
Ne quid scorteum adhibeatur ideo ne morticinum quid adsit.' 
We could wish that he had told us what these sacra and sacella 
were "^ ; as it is we must be content to suppose that a goddess 

^ See on Fortuna, above, p. 167. 

* Ovid, Fast. i. 633 ; Varro in Gell. 16. 6. 4. Nettleship takes a different 
view of these words. But see Wissowa in Lex. i. 853 ; Preller, i. 406. 

^ St. Augustine, C. D. 4. 11 ' In illis deabus quae fata nascentibus canunt 
et vocantur Carmentes/ 

* Asiatic StudieSy p. 20. 

* Cic. BnU, 14. 56 ; C L L. vi. 3720 ; and Eph. Ep, iv. 759. The rite of 
Jan. II is called 'sacrum pontificale' by Ovid {Fast. i. 462), whence we infer 
that the pontifices had a part in it as well as the fiamen. 

* Ovid, Fast, i, 629. Cp. Varro, L. L. 7. 84. This passage of Varro may 
possibly raise a doubt whether the taboo did not arise from a mistaken 
interpretation of the words scortum sjid pelliciUa, as Carmenta was especially 
worshipped by matrons. 

^ The more so as we have no inscriptions relating to Carmenta. Though 
her flaminium continued to exist under the Empire, she herself 
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of birth could have nothing to do 
animals. 

The position of the t«mple was at the fool of the southern 
end of the Capitol, near the Porta Carmentalis ', where, accord- 
ing to Servius, she was said to have been buried (cp. Acca 
Larentia, Dec. 23). It is noticeable that the festivals of this 
winter period are connected with sites near the Capitol and 
Forum ; wo have already had Saturnus, Ops, and Janus. 

If the reader should ask why a goddess of birth should be 
specially worshipped in the depth of winter, he may perhaps 
find a reason for it after reading the third chapter of Wester- 
marck's History of Human Marriage. As far as we can judge 
from the calendar, April was the month at Rome when 
marriages and less legal unions were especially frequent'; 
during May and the first days of June marriages were not 
desirable-'. In January therefore births might naturally be 



Ovid tells U3{i, 463) that Jutur?iawas also worshipped on 
Jan. 11'; but whether in any close connexion with Carmenta 
we do not know. They are both called Nymphs; but from 
this we can hardly make any inference. Juturna was certainly 
a fountain-deity: I can find no good evidence that this was one 
of Carmenta's attributes. The fount of Juturna was near the 
Vesta-tflmple ', and therefore close to the Forum; its water was 
used, says Servius, for all kinds of sacrifices, and itself was the 
object of sacrifice in a drought. All took part in the festival 
who used water in their daily work ('qui artificium aqua 
exercent'). But the Juturnalia appears in no calendar, and 
Aust is no doubt right in explaining it only as the dedication- 
festival of the temple built by Augustus in b. c. a '. 

praotioally disappeared. I fltii inclined to guess tliat her attributes were 
to Bome eztenC usurped b; the more popular aod plebeian FoiCuna. 

' SolinUB, 1. 13 ; Serv. Aen 8. 336 and 337. 

' See espeoially under Apiii i and aB, the days of Fortuna viriliB and 
Flora. 

' Ovid, Fasli, 6, 333 foil. 

' Juturnalin, Serv. Aen. 12. 139. * 

' Jordan, Tapogr. 1. a. 370 : Wiasowa in Ltx. s. v. lutuma. 

* Aost, ie Aedibaa aacria, p, 45. 
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FEBIAE SEMEKTIYAE^ PAGAKALIA. 

Under date of Jan. 24-26, Ovid' writes in charming verse 
of the yena€ conceptivae called Sementivae (or -tinae), which from 
his account would seem to he identical with the so-called 
Paganalia ^ Just as the Compitalia of the city prohahly had 
its origin in the country (see on Jan. 3-5), though the rustic 
compifa were almost unknown to the later Romans, so the 
festival of sowing was kept up in the city ('a pontificihus dictus,' 
Varro, L. L. 6. 26) as Sementinae, long after the Roman 
population had ceased to sow. In the country it was known — 
so we may guess — by the less technical name of Paganalia ^ 
as being celebrated by the rural group of homesteads known as 
the pagus. 

As to the object and nature of the festival, let Ovid speak for 

himself : 

State coronati plenum ad praesaepe iuvenci : 

Cum tepido vestrum vere redibit opus. 
Rusticus emeritum palo suspendat aratrum': 

Omne reformidat frigida volnus humus. 
Vilioe, da requiem terrae, iemenU peixKta : 

Da requiem terram qui coluere viris. 
Pagus agat festum : pagum lustrate, colon!, 

Et date paganis annua liba focis. 
Placentur frugum matres, Tellusque Ceresque, 

Farre suo, gravidae Tisceribusque suis. 
Officium commune Ceres et Terra tuentur: 

Haec praebet causam frugibus, ilia locum. 

Ceres and Tellus, * consortes operis,' are to be invoked to bring 
to maturity the seed sown in the autumn, by presei*ving it from 
all pests and hurtful things ; and also to assist the sower in his 

^ Semcntlnac, according to Jordan in Prell. a. 5, note a. 

^ Fastiy I. 658 foil. 

' Paganicae (feriae), Varro, L, L. 6. 26. Varro seems to separate the 
two : after mentioning the Sementinae, which he says was 'sationis causa 
susceptae,' he goes on ' Paganicae eiusdem agriculturae susceptae, ut 
haberent in agris omnes pagi/ &c. But the distinction is perhaps only of 
place ; or if of time also, yet not of object and meaning. 

* So Marq. 199, and Hartmann, Rom, Kal, 203. Preller thinks the 
Semontinae were in September, before the autumn sowing; and it is 
possible that there were two feasts of the name, one before the autumn, 
another before the spring, sowing. Lydus {de Mens. 3. 3) speaks of two 
days separated by seven others; on the former they ss^acrificed to Tellus 
(Demotor), on the latter to Ceres (K6pi]) ; two successive nundinae (market- 
days) are here meant. 

^ Cp. Scholiast on Persius, 4. aS ; and see under Compitalia, Jan. 3-5. 
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work in ihe spring that is at hand. This at least is how 
I understand the lines (681, 682) : 

Gum serimus, caelum ventis aperite serenis; 
Com latei, aetheria spargite semen aqua. 

Or if it be argued that both these lines may very well refer 
to the spring, it is at least certain that the poet understood the 
festival to cover the past autumn sowing : 

Utque dies incerta saero, sic tempora certa, 
Seminibus iactis est obi fetus ager'. 

Yarro tells us ' that the time of the autumn sowing extended 
from the equinox to the winter solstice ; after which, as we 
have seen, the husbandmen rested from their labours in the 
fields, and enjoyed the festivals we have been discussing since 
Dec. 17 (Consualia). The last of these is the Paganalia, Le. the 
one nearest in date, if we may go by Ovid, to the time for 
setting to work at the spring sowing, which began on or 
about Feb. 7 (Favonius) '. It would thus be quite natural that 
this festival should have reference not only to the seed already 
in the ground, but also to that which was still to be sown. 
If Ovid lays stress on the former, Yarro and Lydus seem to be 
thinking chiefly of the latter \ 

Ovid has told us what was the nature of the rites. According 
to him, Geres and Tellus were the deities concerned, and with 
this Lydus agrees. We need not be too certain about the 
names ^ considering the 'fluidity' and impersonality of early 
Roman numina of this type ; but the type itself is obvious. 
There were offerings of cake, and a sacrifice of a pregnant sow ; 
the oxen which had served in the ploughing were decorated 
with garlands ; prayers were offered for the protection of the 
seed from bird and beast and disease. If we may believe 



' Ovid, I. 661. • B. i2. I. 34; Plin. K.H. la 304. 

• Cp. Varro, R, R. i. 29, 36. Cp. the Rustic Calendars for February. 

* Yarro, L. L. 6. a6 ' sationis causa ' ; and Lydus sa^'s that the feast could 
not be ' stativae,' because the dpx^l arropov cannot bo fixed to a day. Lydus* 
reason is not a good one, if the sowing did not begin till Feb. 7 ; bat it is 
pbdn that he understands t)ie rites as prophyUutic, I may note that 
Columella seems to know little about spring sowing (11. a: cp. a. 8). 
Mommsen, R. H. ii. 364, says that spring sowing was exceptional. 

' See under Cerialia, April 19. 
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a note of Probus' \ osciUa were hung from the trees, as at the 
Latin festival, &c.y doubtless as a charm against evil influences. 

VI Kal. Feb. (Jan. 27). C. 

AEDIS [CASTORIS ET POJLLUCIS DEDICa[tA EST . . .]• (PBAEN.) 

Mommsen's restoration of this note in the Fasti of Praeneste 
is based on Ov. Fast i. 705-8: 

At quae venturas praecedet sexta Kalendas, 

Hac sunt Ledacis templa dicata dels. 
Fratrlbus ilia deis fratres de gente deorum 

Circa luturnae composuere lacus. 

But Livy '^ gives the Ides of July as the day of dedication, 
and a difference of learned opinion has arisen ^ July 15, 
B.C. 496, is the traditional date of the battle of Lake Be^llus, 
and the temple was dedicated b.c. 484 — the result of the 
Consul's vow in that battled Mommsen infers that Livy 
confused the date of the dedication with that of the battle, and 
that Jan. 27 is right. Aust and others differ, and refer the 
latter date to a restoration by Tiberius, probably in a. d. 6 *. 
The mistake in Livy is easy to explain, and Mommsen's 
explanation seems sufficient*. Three beautiful columns of 
Tiberius' temple are still to be seen at the south-eastern end 
of the Forum, near the temple of Vesta, and close to the 
lacus Juturnae, where the Twins watered their steeds after 
the battled 

The very early introduction of the Dioscuri into the Homan 
worship is interesting as being capable of unusually distinct 
proof. They must have been known long before the battle 

^ Ad Virg. Georg. a. 385 ; Marq. 200 and 192, where tlie old explanation 
(Macr. I. 7. 34) seems to be adopted, that these were substitutes for 
human or other victims (cp. BOtticher, BaurnkuttuSf 80 foil.). We have 
no clear evidence for this, and I am not disposed to accept it. 

* 2. 42. So Plut. Cc/iid, 3. 

' Momms. C. I. L, i. 308 ; Jordan, Eph. Ep, i. 236 ; Aust, de Aedibus 
sacriSy 43. 

* Dion. Hal. 6. 13 ; Liv. 2. 20. 

^ Suetonius, Tib, 20 ; Aust, op. cit. p. 6. 

' Weight must, however, be given to the fact that the transvectio 
equitum took place on July 15. Aust, 43, and Furtw&ngler in Lex. s. v. 
Dioscuri. 

^ Middleton, Ancient Rome, p. 174 ; Lanoiani, Ruins and Excavations of 
Ancient Rome, p. 271 foil. 
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of the Begillus ; and they took a peculiarly firm hold on the 
Homan mind, as we see from the common oaths Edepol, 
Mecastor, from their representation on the earliest denarii', 
from their connexion with the equites throughout Eoman 
history, and from the great popularity of their legend, which 
was reproduced in connexion with later battles *. The spread 
of the cult through Southern Italy to Latium and Etruria 
(where it was also a favourite) is the subject of a French 
monograph ^ 

^ Mommsen, MUmwesmj 30T, 559. 

' Pydna, Cic. K J), 3. 5. 11 ; Verona (loi B.a), Plufc. Mar. a6. The 
most famous application of the story is in the accounts of the great fight 
between Locri and Kroton at the river Sagra : this was probably the 
origin of the Italian legends. See Preller, ii. 301. 

3 Albei-tj le CuUe de Castor et PoUux en ItaUe, 1883. Cp. Furtwftngler, 1. c 
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ritual, orinvoluntjiryoniissions^in fact any real or supposed or 
possible errors in any of a man's relations to the numina around 
iiini. He might always be putting himself in the wrong in 
regard to these relations, and he must as sedulously endeavour 
to right himself. In the life of the ' privatus ' these trespasses in 
sacred law would chiefly be in matters of marriages and funerals 
and the regular sacrifices of the household ; in the life of the 
magistrate theywould be mistakes or omissions in hisduties on 
behalf of the State'. Whether in private or public life, they 
must be duly expiated. It is needless to point out how power- 
ful a factor this belief must have been in the growth of a con- 
science and of the sense of duty ; or how stringent a ' religio ' 
was that which, assuming that a man could hardly commit an 
offence except unwittingly, made the possible exceptional case 
fatal to his position as a member of a community which 
depended for its wholesome existence on the good will of the 
gods. 

Remembering that among the divine bciugs to whom it was 
most essential for each family to fulfil its duties, were the 
di manes, or dead ancestors and members of the family, we see 
at once that February with its Parentalia was an important 
month in the matter of expiatoiy rites. Ovid, though suggest- 
ing a fancy derivation for the name of the month, expresses 
this idea clearly enough : 

Aut quiu placaiis aunt tempera pura sepulcrifi 
Tum cum feralea praeteriere dies'. 

But the other etymology given by the poet is, as we have 
seen, the right one, and may bring us to another class of 
piacula, of which we find an example this month in the 
Lupercalia. 

MenBiB ab hia dictus, eecta quia pella Luperci 
Omna aolom lustranli, idqua piaraeu habont'. 

Not only was the Eoman most careful to expiate involuntary 
offences, and also to appease the wrath of the gods, if shown in 
any special active way, e. g. by lightnmg and many other 
prodigia', but he also sought to avert evil influences before- 

' VaiTO, L.L. 6. 30 'Praetor qui tum (i. 1 
imprudena fecit, piaculari hoatia I'ai ' ' -' 
nmliigebttt eum expiari ut impivim una posse.' 

' Fasli, a. 33. 

' See Marq. 359; Bouuiie-Leuleroq, its Ponti/es, 
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hand, whicli might possibly emanate from hostile or offended 
ffitmmo. This religious object is well illustrated in the sacrifice 
I of tbe kostia praecidanm, whieh was offered beforehand to make 
up for any involuntary errors in the ritual that followed '. But 
3 also seen in numerous other rit«s of which we have had 
many examples ; all those, for instance, which included a Jus- 
fratio. We generally translate this word by ' purification ' ; but 
it also involves the ideas of intercession, and of the removal of 
unseen hostile influences which may be likely to interfere with 
r the health and prosperity of man, beast, or crop. At such ritea 
I special victims were sometimes offered, or the victim was treated 
in a peculiar manner ; we find, perhaps, some pai-t of it u 
a charm or potent spell, as the strips of skin at the Lupercalia, 
or the ashes of the unborn calves at the Fordtcidio, or the tail 
and blood of the October horse '. To the iirst of these, at least, 
if not to the other two, the word februum was applied, and we 
may assume it of the others : also to many other objects which 
had some magical power, and cariy us back to a very remote 
religious antiquity. Ovid gives a catalogue of them ' : 



1 






^^k Objects such as these, called by a name which is esplained by 

^^f piameti, or puiyamenium , must have been underetood as charms 

potent to keep off evil influences, and so to enable nature to 

take its ordinary course unhindered. Only in this sense can we 

call them instruments u{ purification. 

' Marq. 180, Bouohe-Leclereq, 178, 

' Bee Robertson Smith, Religion <tfOie StmOes, p. 406. 

' Foafi, a. 19 foil. 

* This difficalt line baa occasioned much conjectuie, and e 
P^UiezpIicable. See Merkel, Fasti, clxvj foil.; and Do-Marchi, 
t p. 346. 



FebruB Bomatil 1 

Nunu quoque 1 
Pontifices ab njge petunt 

Ijiiiti reterum lingua ft 
Quaeque oapit lietor domibun purgamina tternlBt* 

Torrida cum mica fsiTa, vocantur idem. 
Komen idem ramo, qui caeaus ab arbore pura 

Casta sacerdotum tempora fronde tegit. 
Ipse ego flumiuicnm poscentem februa vidi : 

Februa poecenti pinea virga data uat. 
Denique quodcunque ext, quo corpora nostra p 
c apud intonaos Domen hubebat avos. 
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The use of the fcbrua in the Liipercalia was, as we ehall see, 
to procure fertijity in the women of the community. Here 
then, as well as in the rites of the Fomacalia and Farentalia. 
is some reason for calling the month a period of purification ; 
but only if we bear in mind that at the Parentalia the process 
consisted simply in the performance of duties towards the dejd, 
which freed or puriiied a man from their possible hostility ; 
while at the Lupercalia the women were freed or purified from 
influences which might hinder them in the fulfilment of their 
natural duties to their families and the State. Beyond this 
it is not safe to go in thinking of February as a month of 
eiipiation. 

Kal. Feb. Iunoni Sospitae. K. 
This was the dedication-day of a temple of the great Lanuvian 
goddess, Juno Sospita, in the Forum olitorium '. It waa vowed 
in the year 197 b. c. by the consul Coi-neliua Cethegus, but 
had fallen into decay in Ovid's time'. For the famous cult of 
this deity at Lanuvium, see Boscher, in Z&r. s. v. luno, 595. 



Id. Feb. Facso [i]m iksu^a]. C. I. L. vi. 2302. IP, 

This temple was vowed almost at the same time as the last, 

296 R c, by plebeian aediles ; it was built by fines exacted &om 

holders of ager publicus who had not paid their rents \ See 

under Dec 5, p. 257. 



Fobnacalia: feriae cosceptivae, ending Feb. 17. 
I have drawn attention to the change iu the character of the 
festivals at this season. But before we go on to the Parentalia 
and Lujtercolia, which chiefly mark this change, we have to 
consider one festival which seems to belong rather to the class 
which we found in December and January. Tbia was the 

' Atut, Di At^itna xjcr'u, pp. ai, 45 48. Ou this last page are Botnu 
(lawful remarks on the danger of drawing conduitionB as to the indigeaoaa 
ur foreign origin of deities from tlie position of their teoiplee inside or 
iiuUide the pomoerium. 

■ FasU, a. 55 foil. 

' Livj, 33. 4a : 34 53, Jordan, in O/mmeniationa in lum- J/umnta. SSgfolLr 
Aust, op. cit. p. 30. 
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Foi-nacaliik, or feast of ovens ; one whicli does not appear in the 
calendars, as it was a moveable feast (conceptivae) ; and one 
which was a sacrum imblicum only in the sense of being pro 
curiis, as the Paganalia were pro pagis, the Septimontium pro 
montibus, and the Argean rite pro saeellis '. Each curia con- 
ducted its own rites, under the supervision of its curio and (for 
the last day) of the Curio Maximus ' : the great priests of 
the State had no ofGcial part in it. In this it ditfers in some 
degree from the Fordicidia (April 15), the other feast of the 
curiae, which appears in three of our calendars, and in which 
the Pontificea and Vestals took some part '. 

This is not the place to investigate the difficult question of 
what the curiae really were. So nauch at least is clear, that 
while, like the montes, pagi, and sacella (argea), they were 
divisions of the people and the land, they were more important 
than the othei-s, in that they formed the basis of the earliest 
political and military oi^anization '. It need hardly be said that 
oaeh curia had also itself a religious organization : their places 
of assembly, though not temples, were quasi-religious buildings', 
used for sacred purposes, but furnished with hearth and eating- 
room like an ordinary house '. We hear also of tables (menSae, 
i^janffm) 'in quibus imniolabatur lunoni quae Curis appellata 
est',' There is no need to assume any etymological connexion 
between Ciiris and Coria' ; but the cult of the goddess of the 
spear is interesting hera, as seeming at once to Illustrate the 
military importance of the curiae, the power of the pater- 
familias", and the necessity of continuing the family through 

' Hoe Diet. o/Atitiq. s.v. sacra. Fest. 345 a 'Public« sacra, quae publico 
Humptu pi'o papulo Sunt : quaeqae pro moDtibiiB, psgia, curiis, uuetlia.' 

' Ovid, Fasti, a. 527. See under Quirinalis. 

' See on April 15, There must hava been at one time a tendency to 
amalgamate tlie two kinds of sacra pvMica. Tbe argei wert a]so attended 
by Pontificss and Te^la. I should conjecture that the Pontifices clnimed 
supBrvisioD over rites in which they had originallj no official hats standi, 
and brought tlie Vestals with them. 

' Mommsen, Slaaterecht, iiL i. 89 foil. 

' 'IfpuJ oliclai, Dion. Hal. a. 33 ; Fest. 174 b ; Marq. 195. 

■ Dion. Hal, a. 33. 

' lb. a, 50. The Latin words are from Paul. 64. 

' Jordan, on Preller, i, 278 note. Bosclier, in Lex. a. v. luno, 596. Curis 
= hiista in Sabine ; Fest. 49 ; Roacher, 1. c. ; Ovid, Faiti, 2. 477. 

* Cp. llie parting of tho bride's hair nith a spear, Marq. vii. 44 and nole 
5 ; Pint. Q. R. 87 ; BOttieher, Ba«,mkiiHita, 4B5 ; S^hweglor, R. G. i. 469. 
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the fertility of womaD, an idea which we shall come \ipon again 
at the Luperenlia '. Lastly, each curia had its own curio, or 
religious superintendent, and its own flamen, and at the head 
of all the curiae was the Curio Maximus ; officers who coincide 
with the general character of the curiae in being {like the heads 
of families) not strictly piiests, but capable of religious duties, 
for the peri^ormance of which they are said to have been 
instituted ', 

The ritual of the Fornacalia has been evolved with difficulty, 
and without much ceiiainty, from a few passages in Ovid, 
Dionyaius, Varro, Pestus, and Pliny\ We seem to see — i. An 
offering in each private house in each curia ; it consisted oi/ar, 
i. 13. meal of the oldest kind of Italian wheat, roasted in antique 
fashion in the oven which was to be found in the pistrina of 
each house, and made into cakes by crushing in the manner 
still common iu India and elsewhere', z, A rite in which 
each curia took part as a whole. This is deduced from the fact 
that on the 17th (Quirinalia) any one who by forgetfulness or 
ignorance had omitted to perform his sacra on the day fixed by 
the curio for the meeting of his own curia, might do so then 
at a general assembly of all the thirty curiae ^ This was the 
reason why the Quirinalia was called ' stultorum feriae.' It has 
also been conjectured that the bounds of each curia were beaten 
on this day, on which its members thus met : for Pliny says 
'Numa et Fornacalia instituifc farris toiTondi ferias et aegue 

* The sanie connexion between curiae and the armed deity of the 
t Tibur (SeiT. Aan. r. 17), ' in aacris Tibur- 
urritis (sio) tuo eurru elipeoque tuere meos 

>uU9,' Jordan, in Hsnnes,B. 917 foil. Fossiibly also at Lnuuvium 
(Lex. S.V. luno, 595^ 

' Varro, L. L. 5. 83 and 15$ ; Marq. 195. 

* This haa been done bj 0. Gilbert \,Qeach. und Tapogr. a. lag foil.), sn 
author who ia not often bo helpful. He is followed by Steading, in Lex. 
Myth. a. V. Fornax. 

* Paul. 93 {cp. 83), 'Foi-nacalia feriae inatitutae aunt farris torreodi 
gratia quod ad fornouem quae in pietrinis erat agcrifiaiuia fieri Bolabat.* 
Dionyuus waa piobably referring to thie when be wrote (a. 93I that ha 
had himself seen ancient wooden tables spread with rude cskea of primitive 
faahion in baakets and dishea of primitive make. He also mentions 
xaprSnr tivuv inopxas (cp. Ovid, I.e. 520), which might indeed suggest 
a feaat of curiae at a different time of year. For the/ar, see Matq. vii. 
399 foil. The cakes v/ere/ebnia, according to Ovid ; see above, p. 301. 

' Conip. Ovid, L 0. with Feat. »S4 ; Paul. 316 ; Varro, L. L. 6. 13 ; Plut 
ft B. 89. 
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religiosas ierminis agrorttm'.' 3. What happened on the Quiri- 
nalia Ovid shall t«ll us himself ' : 

Ourio legltimia nunc Foraacalia verbis 
Minimus indicit, nee Htafa hbcfb facit ; 

Inque foro, multa eii-cora pendenle tabolla, 
S'gnatur certa curiu quaequo aiiia ; 

Stultnquo pars pupuli, quae sit sua curia, nescit, 
Sed facit eitroma aaera relata die. 

It should be soted that no certain connexion can be made out 
between Quirinus and curia, and I imagine it was only accident 
or convenience that made this day the last of the Fomacalia'. 
Ovid's words ' nee stata sacra facit ' seem to me to imply that 
the Curio Uasimus carefully abstained fi-om using a formula 
of announcement likely to confuse the ' stultorum feriae ' with 
the Qutrinalia, which was always on the same day. But it may 
well have been the case that by usage the two coincid d- 

Ovid's lines make it clear that on the 17th (as a rule) the 
Poruni waa the ecene of a general meeting of curiae, each of 
which had a certain space assigned it, indicated by a placard. 
Is it possible that this was merely a survival of the assembly of 
the armed host in coniitia euriata, now used only for religious 
purposes ¥ If so, the tendency to fix it OQ the festival of 
Quiriuua might find a natural explanation. 

The meaning and object of the Fornacalia are veiy far from 
being clear. Preller ' fancied it was the occasion of the first 
eating of the fruits of the last harvest : but it is hardly possible 
to imagine this postponed as late as February. On the other 
hand Dionysius' description ', already quoted, of what he saw 
in the curiae, would suit this well enough if it could be set down 
to a suitable time of year : it suggests a common meal, in which 
the fii-st-fruits are offered to the god, while the worahipperi eat 
of the new grain. But this cannot have been in February. 
Steuding (in the Lex.) suggests that the object was to thank 
the gods for preserving the com through the winter, and to 

' H.}f.iB.B; LiiQge, KBm. Alt. i'. 343. ' Fasll, a. 537 foil, 

' That it was bo is proTed by Fest. 354, and Vatro, L. L. 6. 13. Itniuat 
have been a custom fairly well fixed. 

' a. 03, 'Eyi yoEi' JPnud/oji' ^v Upat 

CKJ luwoj a Koi fiof Kui KaptSly 
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elfare of the seed still in the ground (1. e. in a 
Ovid saya (though Steuding does not quote liini) 

Fiicl» dua eat i 



But neither Steuding'a conjecture, ni 
appeals to, eeem convincing. I an 
that the making of cakes in each he 
liminary to the saoia that followed in 
brought its contribution to 



r the German parallels he 
rather inclined to think 
usehold was simply a pre- 
the curia, i, o. each family 
iOn religious meal. The 




roasting was naturally accompanied by an offering to the spirit 
of the oven ' (fornax) ; lience the name Fornucalia. The object 
of the sacra in the curia is doubtful ; but they probably had 
some Illation to the land and its feitility, in view of the new 
yeai- about to begin. Of the final meeting of all the curiae in 
the forum 1 have already suggested an explanation : the phrase 
' etultorum feriae ' was, in my opinion, of late origin, and illus- 
trates the djminisliing importance of the cui'iate organization 
after the admission of plebeians '. 

Id. Feb. (Feb. 13). W. 

VIKOO VESTALI8 PARENTAT, (piIIL.) 
PAltEMTATIO TUMDLOBUM INCIPIT, (sILV.) 

The dies parentales, or days of worshipping the dead (placandis 
Manibus), began at the sixth hour on this day, and continued 
either to the 21st (Feralia), or the z2nd (cara cognatio)'. The 
parentatio of the Vestal was at the tomb of Tarpeia, herself 
a Vestal'. Undoubtedly, the Feralia (zist) was the oldest 
and the best known of these days, and the only one which was 
a public festival : it appears in three calendars (Caer, Haff. 
Farn.) in large letters. Yet there is reason for believing that 
even the Feralia was not the oldest day for worshipping the 

' FaatI, a. 535. Wliftt doos Ovid menn by /nines? 

" Paul. 93, quoted above : Ovid, I.e. 535. Fornal as a spirit may bo at 
lenat as old aa tho^e of other parts of the house, Janus, Vesto, Lime d tin ua, 

* Mommson, Sum. Forschungen, 1. 149 foil. 

• Lydua, de Mens. 4. a4. Lydus gives the sand as the final day ; Ovid, 
FaaU, a. 569, givoa the aist (Feralia;. 

' Dion. Ual. a. 40. 



manes : it was in part at least a dies fastus, ancl none of ths 
dies pai'entales are marked N in the calendarB ; and this, 
according to Monimsen ', shows that the rites of those days 
were of later origin than those of the Lemuria (May 9-13), 
which are all marked N. This seems also to have been the 
opinion of Latin schohira ', 

Whatever the Lemuria may have been, it is certain that the 
Parentalia were not days of terror or ill-omen ; but rather days 
on which the performance of duty was the leading idea in men's 
minds. Nor was the duty an unpleasant one. There was 
a general holiday : the dead to be propitiated had been duly 
buried in the family tomb in the great necropolis, had been 
well cared for since tlieu- departure, and were still menibei's of 
the family. There was nothing to fear from them, so long 
aa the living members performed their duties towards them 
under the supervision of the State and its Pontifices', They 
had their iura, and the relations between them and their living 
relations were all regulated by a ius sacrum : they lived on in 
their city outside the walla of the eity of the living', each 
family in their own dwelling : they did not interfere with the 
comfort of the living, or in any way show themselves hostile 
or spiteful. Such ideas as these are of course the result of 

' 0. 1. L, i'. 3og : cf. 397 (Introduction, p. 9). The Lupctrcalia (15111) iHan 
exception ; but for ceasonBconneetjiil with that featiTal. TheaiBt (Feralial 
ia r P (Caer.) P (Muff). See Introduttioii , p. 10. F P, accordiog to 
Hommnen, ^ fftHtua pi'incipio. 

' If OticJ i-efleots it rightly in Fasti, 5. 4'9 foil. Cp. Porph. on Hor. 
Ep. a. a. 909. See on Lemuria, abore, p. 107. 

' Ou the vast subject of the jns Manium and the woraliip of the dead, 
the following are some of the -worka that may be cooaulted : Marq. 307 
foil., and vii. 350 foil. ; De-Marchi, II Cu:to Prisalo. p. 180 foil. ; Boseher. Lex. 
articles Manes and Inftiri ; Boucbii-Leclercq, Pentifta, 147 foil. ; Bohde, 
Psyclte, p. 630 full. Two old treatixes atUl form the baaia of our know- 
ledge : OuthertuB, de iure Maniam, in Oraeriua' Thesatavs, vol. xii. ; and 
KirclimsnD, de Funiribua (1605). Valuable matter has still to be collects 
(for later times) from the Corpus iHssripiimnim, 

' This WHS the DDiTersal practice in Italy from the earliest times, so 
far as we have as yet learnt from es:cavatiOQS. For the question whether 
barial in or close to the bouse, or within the city waJla, preceded burial 
in neei'iipoleia, see Classical Reviru:, for February, 1897, p. 33 foil. Servins 
(Ad Am. 5. 64 ; 6. 153 ; cp. laidorus, 15. 11. i) lella uh that they once 
buried in the hou^, and there were facts that might Euggest tbia in the 
cult of the Lares, and in the private ghost-dririog of the Lemuria ; but 
we cannot prove it, and it is not true of the Bomans at any period. Ifot 
even the well-known law of the XII Tables can prtv^ that burial ever 
regularly look place within the existing walla of a city, 
Z 2 
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a well developed city life ; esporience has taught tlie citizen 
how hiB conduct towards the Di Manes can best be regulated 
and organized for the benefit of both parties. The Parentalia 
belong to a later stage of development than the Lemuria, 
though both have the same origiual basis of thought. The 
Parentalia was practically a yearly renewal of the rite of burial. 
As sacra privata they took place on the anniversary of the death 
of a deceased member of the family, and it was a special charge 
on the heir that he should keep up their observance '. On that 
day the family would go in procession to the grave, not only to 
see that all was well with him who abode there, but to present 
him with offerings of water, wine, milk, honey, oil, and the 
blood of black victims'; to deck the tomb with flowers'', 
to utter once more the solemn greeting and farewell (Salve, 
sancte parens), to partake of a meal with the dead, and to 
petition them fur good fortune and all things needful. This 
last point comes out clearly in Virgil's picture : 



The true meaning of these lines is, as Henry quaintly puts 
it ', ' Let us try if we cannot kill two birds with one atone, and 
not only pay my sire the honours due to him, but at the same 
time help ourselves forward on our journey by getting him 
t« give us fair winds for our voyage.' 

As we havo seen, the dies parentales began on the 13th ; 
from that day till the zist all temples were closed, marriages 
were forbidden, and magistrates appeared without their in- 
signia \ On the 22nd was the family festival of the Caristia, 
or cara cognatio: the date of its origin is unknovra, but Ovid ' 

' Cic. Be Legg. a. 48. Cp. Virg. Aen. 5. 4.9 : 

lamque dies, ni fallar, adest, qaem semper aoerbum, 
Semper honomtum — sic di voluiutiB — Iiabeljo. 
' Marq. 311 foil, 

' Purpureosque iaoit flores, Virg. Asn, 5. 79. Cp. Cic. jn-o Flacco, 38. 95. 
' Aeneidea, 3. 15. He vrell cemparea Lucao, 9. 990. Tylor, Prim. Cult 
333. Aeneas ia here, bh alwujs, the true type of the practical Boman. 
' Harq. 311 and leff. 

' Fasti, a. 617 foil. Among the oalendarg it is onl; mentioned In thoEe 

Philocalua and SiWtua, and in the rustio oalendars. Valerius Hazimns 

■writer after Ovid who mentions it : a. i. 8. Cp. C. I, L. vi. 

134. Martial calls it ' lux propinquoram ' (9. 55, cp. 54). For an inter- 
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writes of it as well established in his time, and it may be very 
much older. He describea it aa a reunion of the living 
members of the family after they have paid their duties to 
the dead : 

Scilicet a tumutia at qui periere, propinquis 

ProtinuB ad tivob ora referre iuvat ; 
Foatqae tot atnis'tos quicquid da sanguine rostat, 
Aspicere, et generis dinuinerare gradus. 

It was a kind of love-feast of the family, and gives a momen- 
tary glimpse of the gentler side of Roman family life. All 
quarrels were to be forgotten ' in a general harmony : no guilty 
or cruel member may be presents The centre of the worship 
was the Lares of the family, who were 'incincti,' and shared 
in the sacred meal^. 

We might naturally expeet that, especially in Iti^ly— so 
tenacious of old ideas and superstitions— we should find 
some survival of primitive folk-lore, even in the midst of this 
highly organized civic cult of the dead. Ovid supplies us with 
a curious contrast to the ethical beauty of the Caristia, in 
describing the spells which an old woman works, apparently on 
the day of the Feralia '. ' An old hag sitting among the girls 
perfornaa rites to Tacita ; with thi^e fingers she places three 
bits of incense at the entrance of a mouse-hola Muttering 
a spell, she weaves woollen threads on a web of dai'k colour, 
and mumbles seven black beans in her mouth. Then she 
takes a fish, the tnaena, smears its head with pitch, sews its 
mouth up, drops wine upon it, and roasts it before the fire : the 
rest of the wine she diinka with the girls. Now, quoth she, 
we have bound the mouth of the enemy : 

Hostiles IJDguaB iniuiicaquQ viniiniua era, 
Dieit discedeoB, ebriaquc exit anus.' 

In spite of the names of deities we find here, Tacita and Dea 

psting conjecture as to the special meaaing of cams, see Luttea quoted in 
De-Harthi, op. cit. 214, note 3. 

' Val. Mai, 1.0, nnd Silvius' CaUndar. 

' Ovid, Fasti, a, Sag, 

Innecui veniaut : procul hinc, prncul Impius esto 
Prater, et in partus mater aoerlia saoa. 

' Ovid, Fasli, a. 633-634. On Buuh occBHions the Lares were elothed 
in tunics girt at the loins ; see a figure of a Lar ou an altar from Caere in 
Baumeister, DenkmSler, vol. i. p. 77. 

' Ftati, a. 571 foil. 
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Hula ', and of the pretty story of the mother of the I«res 
which the poet's fancy has added to it, it is plain that this is no 
more than one of a thoDsand savage spells for counteracting 
bosUle spirits '. The picture is interesting, as showing the 
surrival of witchcraft in the civilized Borne of Ovid's time, and 
reminds us of the horrible hags in Horace's fifth epode ; but it 
may be douhted whether it has any real connexion with the 
Feralia. Doubtluaa its parallel could be found erea in the 
Italy of to-day'. 

XV. Kai, Mabt. (Feb. 15). IP. 
LUPER(CALIA). (ca£B. maff. fabh. philoc. silt, axd 

RUSTIC CALENDARS.) 

There is hardly another festival in the calendar so interesting 
and BO well known as ibis. Owing to the singular interest 
attaching to its celebration in b. c. 44, only a month before 
Caesar's death, we are unusually well informed as to its details ; 
but these present great difficulties in interpretation, which the 
latest research has not altogether overcome'. I shall content 
myself with describing it, and pointing out such explanations of 
ritual as seem to be fairly well established. 

On Feb. 15 the celebrants of this ancient rite met at the cave 
^ called the Lupercal, at the foot of the steep south-western 
comer of the Palatine Hill— the spot where, according to the 
tradition, the flooded Tiber had deposited the twin children 
at the foot of the sacred fig-tree ', aod where they were 
nourished by the ahe-wolf. Tlie name of the cave is almost 

' Lino 583. See Wiitsowa in Lex. s.v. Dea Mula. 

' «ee e.g. Crookp, FoUtleTS of Narthirm India, eh. 5 (tho Black Art), mad 
eapeciallf pp. 964 roll. 

' " e.g. Leland, Eirvacan Boman remafni inprjnAar legend, pp. 3 and 195 

* The chief attempts are those of Unger, in Rhein. ilia., t83i, p. 50, and 

Hannhordt in his Uylkologiscke Forschungen, pp. 73-155. The farmer ia 

innetlieUB, but unEutiafactory in man]' ways ; the latter conecientiaus, and 

valuable as a study in folk-lore, whether its immediate conelaeians bs 

tight or wrong, 8ev also Schwegler, B. G. i. 356 foil. ; Freller, i. 387 foil. ; 

'''a a. V. in Diet, rif Antl^iitie3 '.and edition) ; Harq. 443 folL The 

'horilies are Dion. HaL i. 33. 5, 79, Bo; Ovid, Faati, a. 367 

ab, Caes. 61, Rom. ai ; Val. Mai. a. a. g ; Propert. 5. (4.) 1. 36; 

aier pa^BBges which will be referred to whtn nece^ary . 

dl. 1. 3a- 5- 
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without doubt built up from hqms, 'atyolf ' ; but we cannot be 
equally sure whether the nauie of the festival is derived directly 
from Lupercal, or on the analogy of Quirinalia, Voloanalia, 
and otliers, from Lupertus, the alleged name of the deity 
concerned in the rites, and also of the celebrants themselves '. 
In any case we are fairly justified in calling this the wolf- 
festival ; the more so as the wolf was the sacred animal of 
Dlars, who was in a special sense the god of the earliest settlers 
on the Palatine '. 

The first act of the festival seems to have been the sacrifice 
of goats (we are not told how many), and of a dog ' ; and at 
the same time were offered aocred cakes made by the Vestals, 
from the first ears of last year's harvest. This was the last 
batch of the mola salsa, some of which had been used at tlie 
Vestalia in June, and some on the Ides of September\ 

Nest, two youths of high rank, belonging, we may suppose, 
one to each of the two collegia of Luperci (of which more 
directly), were bi-ougbt forward ; these had their foreheads 
smeared with the knife bloody from the slaughter of the 
victims, and then wiped with wool dipped in milk. As soon 
as this was done they were obliged to laugji. Then they girt 
themselves with the skins of the slaughtered goats, and feasted 
luxuriously"; after which they ran round the base of the 
Palatine Hill, or at leaat a large part of its circuit, apparently 
in two companies, one led by each of the two youths. As 
they ran they struck at all the women who came near them 
or offered themselves to their blows, vrith strips of skin cut 
from the hides of the same victims ; which strips, as we have 
seen, were among the objects which were called by the priests 
febnm. 

' Jordan, Kriliiehe Bsil'Sge, 16+ foil. Uiiger'a ntlempt, after Serv. Aen. 
8- 343. to derive the word from (hd \' to purify ') is generally rejected. 

' WisBows, Lex, (B.r. Luperous) takea the latter view, but rightly, as 
I think, rejecta the deity. 

' Vixg. -Aen. 8. 633 'Muvortis in antro." KoHcher, la Lex. a. v. Mara, 
0388 ; Preller, i, 334. 

> Plut. Eon. ai. After mentioning the goata, be says, idiov SI t^i iupr^s 
TO sal itina ftltii' tdJs Aoviripsout (,op. V. K. 1 1 1). 

' Marq. 165. See ahove, p. no. 

• So Val. Max. l.o. From Ovid's reraion of the aetiologioal story ot 
Komulua and Keraus {Faiti, a. 371 foil.) we might infer that thu feaating 
took place after the running. 
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Here, in what at first sight looks like a grotesque juinhle, 
there are two clearly distinguishable elements ; (f)an extremely 
primitiye ritual^ probably descended from the pastoral stage 
of society ; (2) a certain co-ordination of this with definite local 
settlements. The sacrifices, the smearing and wiping, the 
wearing of the skins, and the striking with the fchrua, all seem 
to be survivals from a very early stage of religious conceptions : 
but the two companies of runners^ and their course round the 
Palatine, which apparently followed the most ancient line 
of the pomoerium, bring us into touch with the beginning 
and with the development of urban life. Surviving through 
the whole Bepublican period, with a tenacity which the Eoman 
talent for organization alone could give it, the Lupercalia was 
still further developed for his own purposes by the dictator 
Caesar, and thenceforward lived on for centuries under his 
successors into the age of imperial Christianity. 

Let us now examine the several acts of the festival, to see 
how far they admit of explanation under the light of modem 
research into primitive ideas and rituaL 

It began, as we saw, with the sacrifice of goats and a dog. 
Unluckily we cannot be sure of the god to whom they were 
offered, nor of the sacrificing priest. According to Ovid ^ the 
deity was Faunus ; according to Livy it was a certain mysterious 
Inuus, of whom hardly anything else is known ', though much 
has been written. There was no Lupercus^ as some have vainly 
imagined ; much less any such combination as Faunus Lupercus, 
which has been needlessly created out of a passage of Justin '. 
Liber is suggested by Servius * ; who adds that others fancied it 
was a 'bellicosus deus.' Eecently Juno has been suggested, 
because the strips which the runners carried were called 
' lunonis amiculum ' ^ Thus it is quite plain that the Boman 
of the literary age did not know who the god was. The 

^ ' Comipedi Fauno caesa de more capella' {Fasti, 3. 361). Gp. 5. loi. 
<> Plut. Eom, 1. c. 

* Livy, I. 5. Unger (p. 71 folL) has much to say about Inuus in the 
orst style of German peeudo- research. See Lex. s.t. ^Steading). 

' Schwegler, i. 351 foil. ; Justin, 43. i. I had long ago arrived at this 
undusion, and was glad to see it sanctioned by Wissowa in Lex, 8.v. 
^upercus. 

* Aen, 8. 343 : the only reason given is that the goat was Liberia 
victim. 

* Arnobius, 2. 23. See Mannhardt, 85 ; Buschke, R5nu Jakr^ la. 
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, idea that he was Faunus is discredited by Livy's 
account and his mention of Inuus, and also by the fact that 
TaunuB is not associated with urban settlements : and may 
easily be accounted for by the myth of Evander and the 
Arcadians, whose Pan Lycaeua was of course identified with 
J''aunus ', or by the girding of the Luperci with skins, which 
made them resemble the popular conception of the Pauni'. 
Possibly the name was a secret; for theie was a tendency to 
avoid fixing a god's name in ritual, in order to escape making 
mistakes, and so offending him. ' lure pontificum cautum est 
ne suis nominibus dii Eomant appellnrentur, ne esaiigurnri 
po3sint\' We must also remember that the Lupercalia un- 
doubtedly descends ffom the very earliest period of the Koman 
religion, when the individuality of deities was not clearly 
conceived, and when their names were unknown, doubtful, or 
adjectival only. In fact, we need not greatly ti-ouble ourselves 
about the name of the god : his nature is deducible to some 
extent from the ritual. The connexion with the Palatine, with 
the wolf, and with fructification, seems to me to point very 
clearly in the direction of Mara and his characteristics. 

It would be almost more profitable if we could bo sure of the 
sacrificing priest ; but here again we are in the dark. Ovid 
says, 'Plamen ad baec priaco more Dialia erat" ; but it is im- 
possible that this priest could have been the aacrificer (though 
Marquardt committed himself to this), for he was expressly 
forbidden to touch either goat or dog", which seem to have 
been excluded from the cult of Jupiter. Even in the case 
of such exceptional jiiaeu?a as this no doubt was, we can hardly 
venture without further evidence to ascribe the slaughter of the 
sacred animal to the great priest of the heavenly deity in whose 
cult it was tabooed. Plutarch says that the Luperci them- 
selves sacrificed ' ; and this is more probable, and is borne out 

' Sehwegler, i. 354 foil. ; the geiieval reault is given in Lei:, a.v. Evnndtr, 
vol. i. 1395. Evander himself— Fuuiiub. It is posbible that tliere jntiy be 
some baais of truth in the Arcadian legend ; we flwnit further nrchaBo- 
logical inquiry. 

' See on Dec. 5 ; and Lex. a. v. Faunus, p. 1458. 

' Setv. Aen. a. 351, The whole passagri ia very intere.ting. See on 
Bee. ai ; and Buuclie-Leclercq, Ponli/es, 38 and 49. 

' Fasti, a. aGa ; MaJ'q. 443. 

' Hot. Q. n. Ill ; Gell. 10. 15; Arnob. 7. 31. 

' Horn. 21 : quoted above, p. 311. Vnl, Mux. 1. c. aeemi also to imply it : 
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by comparison with other cases in which the priest clothes 
himself, as the Luperci did, in the skin of the victim. It does 
not indeed seem certain that the two youths who thus girt 
themselves had also performed the sacrifice ; but they represent 
the two collegia of Luperci, and lead the race ', as Komulus and 
Bemiis did in the explanatory legend. 

As regards the victims, there is here at least no doubt that 
both goat and dog were exceptional animals in sacrifice -, and 
that their use here betokens a piacular rite of unusual 'holiness.' 
Thus their offering is a mystic sacrifice, and belongs to that 
' small class of exceptional rites in which the victim was drawn 
from some species of animals that retained even in modern 
times their ancient I'epute of natural holiness^.' It is exactly 
in this kind of sacriRce that we iind such peculiar points of 
ritual as meet us in the Lupercalia. 'The victim is sacrosanct, 
and the peculiar value of the ceremony lies in the operation 
performed on its life, whether that life ia merely conveyed to 
the god on the altar (i. e. as in burnt-aacrifices) ur ia also 
applied to the worshippers by the sprinkling of the blood, or 
some other lustral ceremony*.' The writer might very well 
have been thinking of the Lupercalia when he wrote these 
lines. The meaning of these rites was originally, as he states 
it, that the holiness of the victim means kinship to the wor- 
shippei's and their god, ' that ail sacred relations and all moral 
obligations depend on physical unity of life, and that physical 
unity of life can be created or reinforced by common participa- 
tion in living flesh and blood.' We may postpone consideration 
of this view as applied to the Lupercalia till we have examined 
the remaining features of the ceremony. 

After the sacidfice was completed, Plutarch" tells us that the 

'Facto sacrifieio csesisque cnprie, epularum liilaritHte ac vino liirgiore 
provecti, divisa paaMruli turtiu, cinuti pellibus itnmolnbirum hoatiHrum, 
iocontea obvioB pativBrunt.' 

' Ereu this point ia not quite certain ; bat see Hartung, Ed. dcr JUmsr, 
ii. 178, and Haanhardt, 78. 

' Ox, sheep ajid pig vrere the tisaal victims ; the dog was ooly offered 
to Robigus (see on April 35), to the Larea Praestitea and to Mnna Genata ; 
the goatouly to Bacchus and Aescu lap iua, foreign deities (Marq. 179). The 
goat-akin of Judo SoEpita ia certainly Greek ; Lez. b. v. lutio, 595. Tha 
goat waa a apecial Hebrew piac^dum (Bobertson Smith, 446 ; cf. 453^ 

• Kobertaon Smith, 379. ' lb. 381. 

* Bom. ai of fiiy jjiiayiiim /inxoip? roil /HTiuiruv SifrBnivait, fTfjJoi B" 
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foreheads of the two youths were touched with the bloody 
knife that had slain the victims, and the stain was then wiped 
off with wool dipped in milk, after which the youths had to 
laugh. This has often been supposed to indicate an original 
human sacrifice ', the he-goats being substituted for human 
victims, and the death of the latter symbolized by the smearing 
with their blood. This explanation might be admissible if 
this were the only feature of the ceremony ; but it is so entirely 
out of keeping with those that follow— the wearing of the 
skins and the running — that it is preferable to look for another 
before adopting it. At the same time it may be observed that 
no reasonable hypothesis can be ruled out of court where our 
knowledge of the rite is so meagre and so hard to bring 
satisfactorily into harmony with others occurring among other 
peoples '. 

There is a curious passage in Apolioniua Rhodius", whei* 
purification from a murder is eifeeted by smearing the hands 
of the murderer with the blood of a young pig, and then 
wiping it off I'UXoic x'J'^'"<" ; and the Scholiast on the lines 
describes a somewhat similar method of purification which was 
practised in Greece. This would raise a presumption that tlie 
youths were not originally the victims at the Lupercalia, but 
rather the slayers ; and that they had to be purified from the 
guilt of the blood of the sacrosanct victim '. When this was 
done they became one with the victim and the god by the 
girding on of the skins, and were able to communicate the new 
life thus acquired in the course of their lustratio of the city by 
means of the strips of skin to the women who met them. This 
explanation is open to one or two objections ; for example, it 
hardly accounts for the laughter of the youths, unless we are 

inoii6.TTovBiv (iflii ifnov 0i0pfyiiiyav -)i\aicTi irpoaflpotTt!. rtkar Sj Sh" id 

• So Sohwegler. I.e. and reff. io Marq. 443 notes 11-13. D[on. Hal. ( 1. 
33) compared tlio liuman saoriliee in the cult of Zeus Lyoaeua in Arcadia. 
See Famoll, Outls, 1. 40 foil. 

' We ought to have the whoie hislory of tbe Luperwilia if we are to 
explain it rightly; it 13 iraposaible to gueaa thiough what Btagea and 
changes it may have passed. 

' 4. 478 (quoted in a valuable section (03) of Hennami's GottesdiarislHi 
AUerlhumer lier Grieclien), 

* For eramplts of this idea see under Feb. 34 (Hegifugium) ; Robertai 
Smith, see ; Mnnnhardt, Mj/lh. Foisch. 58 foil. 
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to suppiose Uiat it was an expression of joy at their release from 
blood-guiltiness'. And we have indeed no direct evidence that 
the youths were ever themselves the sacrilicei'a, though the 
collateral evidence on this point, as I have already said, seems 
to he fairly strong'. Yet I cannot but think that the true 
significance of the essential features of the ceremony is to be 
looked for somewhere in the direction thus indicated. 

There is, however, another explanation of the application of 
the bloody knife, the wiping, and the laughing, which Mann- 
Iiardt proposed, not without some modest hesitation, in his 
posthumous work K In his view these were symbolic or quasi- 
dramatic acts, signifying death and renewed life. The youths 
wei-e never actually killed, but they were the figures in a kind 
of acted parable. The smearing with blood denoted that they 
partook of the death of the victim ' ; the wiping with milky 
wool signified the revival to a new life, for milk is the source of 
life. The laugliing is the outward sign of such revival : the dead 
are silent, cannot laugh '. And llie meaning of all this was the 
death and the revival of the Vegetation-spirit. I have already 
more than once profited by Mannhardt's researches into this 
type of European custom, and they are now familiar to English- 
men in the works of Mr. Frazer, Mr. Farnell, and others. 
Undoubtedly there are many bits of grotesque custom which 
can best be explained if we suppose them to mean the death of 
the Power of growth at harvest-time, or its resuscitation in the 
spring, perhaps after the death of the powers of winter and 
darkness. But whether the Lupei-calla is one of these I cannot 
be so sure. These rites do not seem to have any obvious 
reference to crops, but rather to have come down from the 

' It mny indeed be raierepreaenled by Plutarrh (who is the only writer 
tvho mentioDa it), and maj have been originallf rn iXoXufiJ. For the 
confusion of mnurnful and joyful cries at a sacrifice see HoberUon 
Smith, 411. 

' EobertBon Smith notea (p. 396) that young men, or rather lada, occur 
as BasrlScers ia Exo<3uti zxiv. 5. 

' Mnnnbaj-dt ia not lucid on this point ; lie naa efidently in difficulties 
(PP- 97-99). He seems clear that the application of the blood prodaces 
an ideniitii between victim and youtbe ; but in similar cases it is not 
through death that victim, god, and priest become identical, but through 
the life-giving virtue of tlie blood. The blood-application muni surely 
mean the ncquisitiun of new lite ; but he makes it symbolic of death. 

' Pmier, 0. B. ii. 343. 
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pastoral stage of society : and it is not in this ease the fields 
which ore lustraled by the runDei^, but the urhs and 
women'. And the earlier jiarts of the ritual bear the marks 
of a piaculum so distinctly that it seems unnecessoi? and 
confusing to inlroduco into it a different set of idt 

There is a similar divergence of opinion in explaining the 
next feature, tlie wearing of the skins of the victims'. 
Dr. Mannhardt believed tliat this was one of the innumerable 
instances in which, at cei'tain times of tlte year, animals are 
personated by human beings, e. g, at Christmas, at the beginning 
of Lent (Carnival), and at harvest. These he explained as 
representations of the Vegetation-spirit, which was conceived 
to be dead in winter, to come to life in spring, and at harvest 
to die again, and which was believed to assume all kinds of 
animal forms. This has been generally accepted as explaining 
several curious rites both in Gi-eece and Italy, e. g. that of the 
Hirpi Sorani at Soracte not far from Rome', But it is 
a question whether it will equally well explain the Luperci 
and their goatskins. In this case Mannliardt is driven to 
somewhat far-fetched -hypotheaes ; he derives Lupercus from 
lupiis-hircus' (p. 1,0)1 and suggests tliat the two collegia repri- 
spnted respectively wolves and goats, according to the view of 
the Vegetation-spirit taken by the two communities of Palatine 
and Quiriual'. But this solution, the result of a bias in favour 
of his favourite Vegetation-spirit, does not strike us as happy, 
and Dr. Mannhardt himself does not seem well pleased 
with it '. 

It would seem safer to take this as one of the many well- 
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' See Mannhnrdt, Antilce Wali- v.nd FddkuUe, 318 folL, and for other 
eiamplaa, Frazor, G. R ii. i foil. ; Prellor- Robert, Oriech. Mylh. i. 144 [Zeos- 
fesUval on Ptlioo). 

* After Schwegler, i. 361 ; rejected by Marq. (439, note 4). 

' p. loi. The 'wolvaa' represent of course the Falatino city. 

' See his eminently modest and eonsible remarks at the end of ) 
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known piacula in which the worshipper wears the akin of 
a very holy victim, therehy entering sacramentally into the 
very nature of the god to whom the victim is sacrificed '. 
Whether or no we are to look for the origin of these practices 
in a totemiatic age, is a question that cannot be discussed 
here ; and there is no sign of totemism in the Lupercalia 
save this one'. 

But if this be the right explanation, what, we may ask, waa 
meant by the name Luperci? If it meant wolves, are we not 
rather thrown back on Mannhardt'a theory? To this it may 
be answered; (i) that no classical author suggests that the 
runners were looked upon as representing wolves ; by the 
common people we are told that they were called creppi ', 
the meaning of which is quite uncertain, though it has bean 
explained as — capri, and as simply arising from the fact that 
the runnera were clad in goat-skins'. There is in fact no 
necessary cormeiion at all between the skins and the name 
Luperci. If that name originally meant wolf-priests, its 
explanation is to be found rather in connexion with the wolf 
of Mars, and the cave of the she-wolf, than in the skina of the 
sacrificed goats, which were worn by only two members of 
the two collegia bearing the name. 

We must now turn our attention to the last features of the 
festival ; the course taken by the runners round the Palatine 
Hill, and the whipping of women with the strips of sacred 
skin. The two youths, having girded on the skins (though 
otherwise naked) and also cut strips from them, proceeded to 
run a course which seems almost certainly to have followed 
that of the pomoeriiim at the foot of the Palatine. The starting- 
point was the Lupercal, or a point near it, and Tacitus ° has 

' Bobertaon Smith, Edifinn t/ the Semites, 416 foil. ; En^cl. Brit. art. 
'SBcriflee'; andfor theLuporoalia, ^c»?emy, Feb. u, 18B8, whBre a tote- 
mi stic origin is suggested. 

' See also Lot-eck, Agtaoph. pp. 183 6; Lung, iSylh, Rifuot and Religion, 
vol. ii. 177 (op. Iq6) and leB., 013 ; Diet. <if Antiquities, art. ' SaoriBeium,' 
p. 584. 

■ Festus, p. 57 ' Creppos, id est lupercos, dieebant a crepitu pallicu- 
larum,' &o. 

* Preller, i. 389. On this Jordan has added no comment. 

' -Inn. 12.34; Jordan, ropoffr. i. 163 toll., hnsBiaminedTacitua'saccount 
with great care. Tacitus starta the pomoeriura from the Forum boarium, 
while Dion^aiua and Flutaroli start the runners from the Luper^'al ; but 
the tno are close together. 
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described the course of the pomoerium as fav as the ' sacellum 
Larum forunique Komanuni ' : in his day it was marked out by 
stoues (' cippi '). We are concerned with it here only so far as 
it affects the question whether the running was a lusfratio of 
the Palatine city. The last points mentioned by Tacitus, the 
'sacellum Larum, forumque Eomanum',' show plainly that 
the course was round the Pnlitine from south-west to north- 
east, but they do not bring the runners back to the point from 
which they started, and complete the circle '. Varro is, however, 
quite clear that the running was a lustratio : ' Lupercis nudis 
Inatratur antiquum oppidum Palatinum gregibus humanis 
cinctum.' The passage is obscure, and attempts have been 
made to amend it ; but there can be no doubt that it points to 
a religious ceremony '. 

This lustratio, then, as we may safely call it, was at the same 
time a beating of the bounds and a rite of purification and 
fertilization. Just as the peeled wands of our Oxford bound- 
beaters on Ascension Day* may perhaps have originally had 
a use parallel to that of the februa, so the parish boundaries 
correspond to the Eonian pomoerium. We have already had 
examples of processional bound-beating in the rites of the 
Argei and the Ambarvalia ; in all there is the same double 
object — the combination of a religious with a juristic act; 
but the Lupercalia stands alone in the quaintnesB of its ritual, 
and may probably be the oldest of all. 

Before we go on to the februa and their use, mention must 
be made of a difBculty in regard to the duality of the collegia 
of Lnperci and the runners. These have been supposed to 
have originated from two gentile priesthoods of the Fabil and 

' The reading ia not c[uite csrtain ; the MSS, have ' Lamm de 
forumque.' 

' The Sacellum Larum has g:eneral1y been supposed to be that in 
Bumma sacra via (Jordan, op. cit. ii.- a6ci), Kiepert and Huolsen moke 
it tbe sacellum or ara Larum pioedtitum at the head of the Yieua Tusous. 

' £. Z. 6. 34. Mommsen proposed 'a regibus Rumunis moeiiibue oinc- 
tum.' But it is safer to keep to the MS. reading and meko the beat of it. 
Jordan sees in the words a ' acurriloua ' allusion to the lujierci. 

* For modern practices of the kind in England ees Brand, Popvlar 
Antiqaities, ch. 36 ; and for Oxford, p. aog. As Brand puts it, the beatei-A 
(I.e. ministers, churchwardens, &c.), 'beg a Usssiiig on tha fruits of On tarlh, 
and preserve the rights and boundariea of their parish.' The analogy with 
the old Italian prooesaiona ia yaij close. 
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Quinctii' ; aud as we know that ihc gens Fabia had a cult on 
the Quirinal* it is conjectured that the Luperci Pabiani 
I'epresented the Sabine city, and the Quinctioles the Romans 
of tlie Palatine, just as we also find two collegia of Salii, viz. 
Palatini and Collini '. If, however, the running of the Luperci 
was really a lustratlo of the Palatine, we must suppose that the 
lustratio of the Quirinal city by its own Luperci was given up 
and merged in that of the older settlement*; and such an 
abandonment of a local rite would be most surprising in 
Roman antiquity. It is true that there is no other explanation 
of the existence of the two guilds ; but we may hesitate to 
accept this one, if we have to pay for it by so bold a 
hypothesis ', 

The last point to be noticed, tho whipping with the stripe 
of skin ', might have attracted little notice as a relic of 
antiquity in the late Republic but for the famous incident in 
the life of Caesar, when Antonius was one of the runners. We 
have it on excellent evidence, not only that the runners struck 
women who met them with the strips, but that they did so 
in order to pi-oduee fertility^. Such au explanation of the 
object would hardly have been invented, and it tallies closely 
with some at least of a great number of practices of the kind, 
which have teen investigated by Mannhardt'. His parallels 

' So C. I. L. 6. 1933 ' lupercuB Quiiietiilia vetuB.' See Mnmmsen, Farach. 
i. 117. Unger, however (p 56 Coll.), argues tor the form QuintiJianUB, 
as it appenrs in Fost. 87, and Ovid, FaiH, a. 378 ; and also deniea tiiat the 
n&meB indicate gentile priesthoods. But liis argumanta depend on a 
doubtful etymology. See Marq. 440, nolo. 

' Liv. 5. 4& Mommsen connects the name Kaeso, which is found 
in both geatea, with tlie cutting of the atiips at the Lupercalia. The 
Fabii in Ovid's star; (361 foil.) ore led by Bemua, and the Ijuintilii bj 
Bomulua. 

' See under March i, p. 41. 

' So Mannhardt, 101, who tries to explain it as we have seon. 

= Gilbert, Gesch. UHii Tapogr. i. 86, note, tries to maie out that the Fabii 
belonged to the Palatine proper ; and the other guild, not to the Quirinal, 
but to the Cermalus, and thus also to account for the fact that in Ovid's 
Htory the Fabii come first to the feast ; but all this ia pure guesswork. 

' Plut. Kim. ai and Cats. 61 ; Ovid, Fasti, a. 425 foil. ; Paul. 57 ; Liv. 
fragm. la (Madvig) ; Serv. Am. 8. 343. All these passages make it clear 
that the object waa to procure fertility in women. Nic. Damaac, Vita 
Caeioria ai, does not speciiy women (cp. Dion. Hal. t. 80^. 

' Liv. 1, 0. and Serv. 1. 0. are eipleit on this point. 

' Op. oit. iisfoll. and his Bo«iHAulitts,p, 351 foil, (see also Frazer,ff.B. ii. 
ai4 and 933 foil.). Aa example of the aamo kind of practice in India is in 
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are not indeed all either complete or convincing; Init tlie 
collection is valuable for many purposes, and the general 
result is to show that whipping certain parts of the body with 
Home instrument supposed to possess magic power is efficacious 
in driving away the powers of evil that interfere with fertiliza- 
tion. Whether the thing beaten be man, woman, image, or 
human or animal representative of the Vegetation- spirit, the 
object is always more or less directly to quicken or restore 
the natural powers of reproduction ; the notion being that the 
hostile or hindering spirit was thus driven out, or that 
the beating actually woke up and energized the power. The 
latter ia perhaps a later idea, rationalized from the earlier. 
In any case the thongs, as part of the sacrosanct victim, wei'e 
supposed to possess a special magical power ' ; and the word 
applied to them, februa, though not meaning strictly instru- 
ments of purification in our sense of the word, may be translated 
ratliartic objects, since they had power to free from hostile 
influences and quicken natural forces. And those who wielded 
them were regai-ded in some at least as priests or magicians ; 
they were naked but for the goat-akina, and probably had 
wreaths on their heads'. Their wild and lascivious behaviour 
IIS they ran is paralleled in many ceremonies of the kind ". 

It is singular that a festival of a character so rude and rustic 
should have lived on in the gi-eat city for centuries after it had 
become cosmopolitan and even Christian. This ia one of the 
many results due to the religious enterprise of Augustus, who 
rebuilt the decayed Lupercal, and set the feast on a new 
footing*. It continued to exist down to the year 41^4 a. n. 
when the Pope, Gelasius I, changed the day (Feb. 15) to that 
of the Purification of the Virgin Mary ^ 

Crooke, Ecligion and Folkiore, vol. i. p. 100. See under Maj i (Bona Dea), 
p. 104, 

' They werealao called 'amiculum lunoniB* (Fest. 85 ; cp. Ovid, fasfi.a. 
437 foil.); Juno here, as so often, representing the female principle, Famell 
{Culls, i. 100) aptly compaiea with this the Athimian cubIddi of carrying 
Athena's aegis round Athena, nnd taking it into the houses of married 

' Lactantiita, Znst I. ai. 45, descri!>eB them as ' nudi, uncti, coronati, 
peraooati, aut Into obliti cuirunt '; but we have no certaiii confirmatiou 
fi-om earlier sources except as to the nakedness (Ovid, Fasti, 3. 067). 

= ' locantee obvios petiverunt' ^Val. Max.). Maniihardt, My.h. Forsch. 

' Mon. Aacyr. ir. a; Marq. 446. ' Baronius, Aniiai, Ectles, viii-Sofol' 
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XIII Kal. Mart. (Feb. 17), IP. 

QUIE^INAHA]. (CAEB. M4FF. PAKN, PHILOC.) 

quiRiito IN COLLE. (farn. caer.) 

How the festival of Quiriuus eame to bo placed at this time 
I canaot explain : we know nothing of it, and cannot assume 
that it was of an expiatory character, like the Lupercalia 
preceding it, and the Feralia following. Of the temple 'in 
colle ' we also know nothing ' that can help us. We have 
already learnt that this day was called ' stultorum feriae,' and 
why ; but the conjunction of the last day of the sacra of the 
curiae with those of Quirinua is probably accidental ; we 
cannot safely assume any connexion through the word 'curia.' 
The name Quirinalia was familiar enough ^ ; but it may be that 
it only survived through the stultorum feriae. 

The Boman of tlie later KepubUc identified Quirinua with 
Bomulus ; Virgil, e.g. in the Brat Aeneid (292)apeaks of ' Kemo 
cum fratre Quirinus',' We have no clue to the origin of this 
identification. It may have been suggeste<] by the use of the 
name Quirites ; but neither do ws know when or why that 
name came to signify the Roman people in their civil capacity, 
and the etymology of these words and their relation, to each 
other still entirely bafiles research *. 

There is, however, a general agreement that Quiiinus was 
another form of Mars, having his abode on the hill which still 
goes by his name. That Mars and Quirinus were ever the 
same deities was indeed denied by so acute an inquirer as 
Ambrosch"; but he drnied it partly on the ground that 
no trace of the worship of Mars had been found on the 
Quirinal ; and since his time two inscriptions have been 
found there on the same spot, one at least of great antiquity, 

' Aust, de Aedlbvs sacris, p. ii ; Jordan, Eph. Epigr. iii. 838. 

* e.g. Cic. ad Quint. Fratr. 3. 3. a. 

' See other references in Preller, i. 374, note. Ambrosch {Sladxen, 169, 
note 50) obBerrea that Cicero (rfe Off. 3. 10) writes with a tiace of sceptleism : 
'EoinniuB fratre interempto sine eontroveraia peceaTit, pace vel Quirini 
vei Romuli dixerim.' 

' Sec Jordan on PrelJer, i. 369. The article 'Quirinua' in Uyth. Ltx. 
has not yet appeared as I write. 
, ' Bhidien, 169. 
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'liich iudicate votive offerings to Mai-s and Quirinus respec- 
Ively '. From those Mommsen concludes that Quirinus was 
t one time worshipped there under the name of Mara ; 
rhich involves also the convevae, that Mara was once wor- 
hippod under the adjectival cult-title Quirinus. Unluckily 
Quu-inus is a comhination as yet undiscovered ; and 
I the existence of a patriciaa Flamen Quirinalis distinct 
om the Flamen Martialis points at least to a very early 
lifferentiation of the two, it may be safer io think of the two, 
lot as identical deities, but rather as equivalent cult expressions 
at the same religious conception in two closely allied com- 
munities '. 

That the Quirinal was the seat of the cult of Quirinus admits 
of no doubt ; and the name of the hill, which we ai-e told was 
iriginally Agonus or Agonalis ', arose no doubt from the cult *. 
lere were probably two temples of the god, the one dating 
from B. c. 293, and having June 29 as its day of dedication ; 
' the other of unknown date, which celebrated its birthday on 
the Quirinalia'*. A 'sacellum Quiiini in colle' is also men- 
tioned at the time of the Gallic invasion' (this was perhaps the 
predecessor of the temple of June ay), and also the house of the 
Ilamen Quirinalis which adjoined it. To the Quirinal also 
belong the Salii Agonensea, Collini, or Quirinales, who cor- 
respond to the Salii of the Palatine and of Mars '. And here, 

' C. /, L. I, 4i = vi. 475 and i. 630-Ti. 565. Tha older one is attributed 
byMommaen to the consul P. Cornelius of b.c. 336: ' P. Corn^elioa] L. f. 
coao[l] prob[avit] Mar^te Baerom].' Tha othor, ' Quiriuo L. Aimiliua 
L f. praitor,' must be set down to an Aemilius praetor in 304, 191, or 19a. 
The inference is that Hars became known as Quirinus in that spot at the 
cud of the third centutyB c. It is worth noting that the legendary smith, 
MamuriuB, had a statue on the Quirinal (Jord. Tap. <i. 195). 

' This is much what Dion. HaL a. 48 aajs was one view held in bis 
IC : oiis Ixerras ilrtiv ri dicpi^i; clit "A/11;; tarlv itrt trcpis m iiialas'Apa 

a Jan. 9. Feat. 254. 

* Gilbert, i. 283, points out that in the Aigean itinerary {Jord. Tap. 
I It 337 foil.! one of thtdivlsims of t lie Quirinal bears the name, and infers the 
Kgnuiual sprfud of the cult of Quirinus oror tlio wliole hill ; but he insists 
f^Bt it was introduced from the Palatine. The general result of his wild 

mt ingenious combinations is to infer a religious conquest of the Quirinal 
^DU Uie Palatine. 

' Aust, op. cit. pp. »i and 33. Mommsen, C. I. L. i. 310, tales the one 
■4 unknown dote as the older. 

* Aust, op. cit. 51, where for Liv. 4. ai read Liv, 5. 40. 
' Preller, i. 356, 

Y 2 
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lastly, seems to belong the mysterious Flora or Horta Quirini, 
whoso temple, according to Plutarch ', was ' formerly ' always 
open. About the cult of Quirinus on his hill we know, however, 
nothing, except that there were two myrtles growing in front 
of his temple, one called the patrician and the other the 
plebeian '', and to which a cuiious stoiy is attached. Preller ' 
noted that these correspond to the two laurels in the sacrarium 
Jlariis in the Begia, and conjectured that each pair symbolized 
the union of the state in the cults of the two communities. 

Of the duties of the Flamen Quirinalis we have already seen 
nomething * : unluckily they throw little or no new light on the 
cult of Qmrinus. He was concerned in tli© worship of Bobigus, 
of Consus, and of Acca Larentio, all of them ancient cults of 
agricultural Bome ; and he seems to have been in close con- 
n_'xion with the Vestal Virgins '. These are just such dutiea 
lis we might have expected would fall to the Flamen of Mars; 
and probably the two cults were much alike in character, 



Tii Kal. Maet. (Feb. 23.) IP. 
TEEfMINALIA], {cabk. matp. bust, philoo. silt.) 
Was there any connexion between the Terminalia and the 
end of the year? The Eoman scholars thought so; Varro ° 
writes, ' Terminnlia quod is dies anni extremus constitutus ; 
diiodpcimua enini fuit Fehruarius, et quum intercalatur, in- 
feriores quinque dies duodecimo demuntur mense,' So Ovid, 



Tu quoque 



L, Termine, finis erai 




But Terminus is the god of the boundaries of land, and has 
nothing to do with time ; and the Terminalia is not the last 
festival of the year in the oldest calendars. The Bomans must 
have been misled by the coincidence of the day of Terminus 
with the last day before intercalation. The position in the 

' Q. R. 46 ; Ennius ap. Nonium lao ; Gell. 13. 23. 

■ Plin. ff.W. 15. J30. ' i. 373. 

* Bee under April as, Aog. ai, Deo. 33. Marq, 335 ; Sohweglor, i, 334. 

' Liv. 5. 40, 7 and 8. 

' L. L, 6. 13. According to Macrob. (c. 13. 15) the five Inst days of 
February' were added after the intercalation, in older tliat March might 
foUovr on Feb., and not on the iotercalated days. 
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year of the rites to be described seema parallel to that of 
the Compitalia and Paganalia, which were concerned with 
matters of common interest to a society of farmers : and we 
may remember that Pliny ' said of the Fornacalia that it 
was * fai-ria torrendi feriae et deque religiosae terminis agrorum.' 
The ritual of the Terminalia in the country districts is 
described by Ovid ". The two landowners garlanded each his 
side of the boundary-stone, and all offerings were double '. An 
altar is made ; and fire is can-ied from the hearth by the 
farmer's wife, while the old man cuts up sticks and builds 
them in a framework of stout stakes. Then with dry bark the 
fire is kindled ; from a basket, held ready by a boy ', the little 
daughter of the family thrice shakes the fruits of the earth into 
the fire, and offers cakes of honey. Others stand by with 
wine ; and the neighbours (or dependants) look on in silence 
and clothed in white. A lamb is slain, and a sucking-pig, 
and the boundary- stone sprinkled with their blood ; and the 
my ends with a feast and songs in praise of holy 



This rite was, no doubt, practically a yearly renewal of that 
by which the stone was originally fixed in its place. The latter 
is described by the gromatic writer Siculus Flaccus \ Fruits 
of the earth, and the bones, ashes, and blood of a victim which 
had been offered were put into a hole by the two (or three) 
owners whose land converged at the point, and the stone was 
rammed down on the top and carefully fixed. The reason 
given for this was of course that the stone might be identified 
in the future, e. g. by an arbiter, if one should be called in ' ; 
but it also reminds us of the practice of burying the remains 

' H. X. 18. B. S*e above, p. 304. ' Fasti, a. 643 foil. 

' Te duo divBtaa domini pro parte comnant, 

Binaqiie serta tibi hinnqae liba feraiit. 
' This mast be a. sun of tho family. VVa have, therefore, ia this 
charming picture the predeceasora of the Ses, the Rfgiua baarorum, tlie 
flamiues, and the Vestal Virgina. 

Stat puer et manibua lata caniatra tenet. 
Inde nbi ter fruges mediaa immisit in ignes, 
Porrigit incisoB filia parva favos. 
De-M»rchi, p. 231, givM a cnt of a painting at Horuulanauni which may 
i-epresent a scene of this kind. 

■ " "rf releres, i. 141. See Budorff in vol. ii. 236 for an interesting 
n and its elbical and legal results. 
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of a victim', and the use of the blood shows the extreme 
sanctity of the operation. 

That the stone was regarded as the dwelling-place of a numen 
ia proved by the fact that it was sprinkled with blood and gar- 
landed ' ; and the development of a god Terminus is perfectly 
ia keeping with Roman religious id^as. It is more difficult to 
detei-mine what was the relation of this Terminus to the great 
Jupiter who ^va^ so intimately associated, as we have seen ", 
with the idea of keeping faith with your neighbours. Was he 
the nutnen originally thought to occupy the stone, and is the 
name Terminus, as marking a distinct deity, a later growth? 
I am disposed to think that this was so ; for we saw that there 
is some reason to believe that Jupiter did not disdain to 
dwell in object-s such as trees and stones, and there is no need 
to look to Greece for the origin of his connexion with boundaries'. 
But Jupiter and Terminus remained on the whole distinct ; and 
a Jupiter Terminus or Terminalis is first found on the coins of 
Varro the great scholar, probably in b. c. 76 ', 

The close connexion of the two is seen in the legend that 
when Jupiter was to be introduced into the great Capitoline 
temple, from the CapitoHum vetus on the Quirinal, all the gods 
made way for him but Terminus": 

Quid nova cum fiereut Capitolia? nempa deorum 
Cuncta lovi ccssit turba, locumque dedit. 

Terminus, ut yeteres memorant, inventus in asde 
Kestitit, et magno cum love templa teoet. 

This, as Preller truly observes, is only a poetical way of 

expressing hia stubbornness, and his close relation to Jupiter, 
with whom he continued to share the great temple. It seems 
certain that there was in that temple a stone supposed to be 



' Jevona, InlmdutUon to the History iif ROfgim, 149. 

' Robertson Smith, Seligion oftlu Ssmtlea, 187 folL 

' See under September, p. sag foil. I may here notice the very curEous 
' oraculum ' in Gram. Vet. p. 350 (ex libria Vegoiae) which connect^ Jupiter 
with the introduotioQ of termini in Etruria. 

■ Zefii opio; he is called by Dion. Hat. (a. 74), where the cult is ascribed 
tn Noma. Farnell, Ctdts qftlie Greek Btala, i, 159. 

' Aust, in Myth. Lex. B. v. luppitor, 658. 

' Fasti, a. 667 ; Liv. i. 55 ; Serv. Aeti. 9- 448. Augustine, C. B. 4. 03, adda 
Mnra, and Dion. Hal. 3. 69 luventue to Terminus, who could not be 
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that of Terminus, over which there was a hole in the roof ' ; 
for iiU sacrifice to Terminus must be made in the open air. 



Precisely the same feature is found in the cult of Semo 
Sancua or Dius Fidiua', who was concerned with oaths and 
treaties ; and of Hercules we are told that the oath taken 
in his name must be taken out of dooia^ 

Of the stone itself we know nothing. It is open to us to 
guess that it was originally a boundary- stone, perhaps between 
the ager of the Palatine city and that of the Quirinal. The 
mens Capitolinua seems to have been neutral ground, as we 
may guess by the tradition of the asylum there ; it was 
outside the pomoerium, and in the early Eepublic was the 
property of the priestly collegia'. It was, therefore, a very 
appropriate place for a terminus between two communities'. 

From Ovid (679 foil.) we gather that there was a terminus- 
stone at the sixth milestone on the via Lauientina, at which 
public sacrifices were made, perhaps on the day of the Termi- 
nalia: this was probably at one time the limit of the ager 
RomanuB in that direction. 

VI Kat. Mart. (Feb. 24). N. 
EEGIF[UGIUM]. (caee. kaff. philoc.) reoifiiqium, cum 

TABQUINIU3 SUPERBU8 FEKTUR AB UKBE ESPULSU8. (SILV.) 

This note of SUvius is based on a very old and natural 
misapprehension. Ovid ', and probably most Eomans, believed 

' Berv. Am. 9. 448 ' Uode in Capitolio prona pare tecli palet, quae 
lapidem ipsum Termini Hpectut.' This is the ' Capitoli immobile soium ' 
at Virgil ; see shove, p. 330. 

• Ovid, L e. 671. ' Sea above, p. 140. Vairo, L.L. 5. S6i 

■ Plut. Q.R. 28. ' AmbroBch, Slviiien, 199 foil. 

' It would eiactlj oorreBpond to the spot of sacrad ground on which 
the terminua-Btone stood between two properties (Budorff, t. 0.). In the 
latter cu^e. It is worth noting, tlia sacrilices snd sacriGcers are doubles, 
as with the Salil, Luperci, Ac, of the two Roman settlenients. Mr. Granger 
{WmShip qfihe Simians, 163) suggeets that this stone was 'a relic from the 
original dwellers by the Tiber,' i.e. pre-Roman. But the question is, How 
did the Bomnns come to SBSociate it with Terminus ? 

' Fash, a. 685 foil. He ia probably followiDpYarro and common opinion, 
whii:h latter Verrius refers to {.Paul. 379) ' Regifugium sscrum dicebont, 
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that the expulsion of Tarquin was cominemorated on this day. 

Thei-e is, however, strong indirect evidence to show that the 
' flight of the king ' on Feb. 24 was something very different. 

1. We have already had a 'flight of the people ' (Poplifiigia) 
on July 5 ; and we saw that this was probably a purificatory 
rite of which the meaning had been lost— the sacrifice perhaps 
of a sacred animal followed by the flight of the crowd as 
from a murder. It seema impossible, at any rate unwise, to 
separate Poplifugia and Regifugium in general meaning, for 
there is no other parallel to them in the calendar. Both 
were explained historically by the Komans, because in both the 
obscure (and perhaps obsolete) religious rite was inexplicable 
otherwise ; and we must also endeavour to treat both on the 
same principle. 

2. It seems pretty clear that Verrius Flaccus did not believe 
in the historical explanation of the Regifugium. In Festus, 
page 278, we find a mutilated gloss which evidently refers 
to this day, and is thus completed by Mommsen ' :^ 

[Urgifugium notatur in fastis dies a.d.] vi Ml. [Mart, qui 
creditur sic dict]us quia [eo die Tarquinius rex fugerii ex urbe]. 
Quod /ai[sw» est; nam e castris in amlium abisse eum Hc/dtjje- 
runt annales. Bectius explieabit gut regem e\t Salios' [hoc die . . . 
facere sacri]ficium in [comitio eogue perfedo ilium inde fugere 
n\(wer\t. . . 

It may be said that this is all guesswork, and no evidence ; 
but it is borne out by the following passage in Plutarch's sixty- 
third Roman question : 

'Eon ywv rit iv ayopa Bvaia trpit r^ "kFyofUvif Ko/iijri'ij) mirpiot, Sjv 

Whence Plutarch drew this statement we cannot tell. He 
does not give the day on which the sacrifice and flight took 

quo die Tea Tarquinias fugerit e Boma.' The word dicebarU seems to show 
that cljjs was not Verrias' own opinion. 

' C, 1. L. i. aSq. This glosa is no doubt the equivalnnt in FestuB to that 
of Paulas just quoted ; but the leading woid Regifugium ia loot. I Lave 
only quoted ao much as is needed for our purpose. For other irompletiona 
of the gloss see Miiller, FeslMS, 1. e., and Uiiscbke, BSm. JoAr, p. 166. 

' If this gloss really refers to Fab. 34, the presence of the Salii is diffi- 
cult to account for. aa their period of activity begins in March. Frazer in 
nn interesting note {G. B. ii. aio't su^esta that tha use of the Salii was to 
away evil demons 1 if the Regifugium was a solemn piaculum, and 
scapegoat, this explanation might serve lor Feb. 24. 
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place; and Husclike^ has denied that he refers to the 
Eegifugium at all. He believes that Plutarch is thioking 
of the days marked Q. E, C. F, (March 24 and May 2^), on 
which Varro says, or seems to say, that the Rex saerorum 
sacrificed in the Comitium ' ; and this may have been so, for 
the note in the Fasti Praenestini on March 24 shows that 
there was a popular mbinterpretation of Q. E. C. F, which 
took the letters to mean, 'quod eo die ex co'oitio fugerit res.' 
In this confusion we can but appeal to the word Eegifugium, 
which is attached to Feb. 24 only. Taking this together with 
Plutarch's statement, and remembering the great improbability 
of the historical explanation being the true one, we are justified 
in accepting Mommsen's completion of the passage in Festus, 
and in concluding that there was really on Feb. 24 a flight 
of the Rex after a sacrifice. 

And this view is strenglhened by the frequent occurrence of 
sacerdotal flights in ancient and primitive religions. These 
were first collected by Lobcck', and have of late been 
treated of and variously explained by Mannhardt, Frazer, and 
Robertson Smiths The best known examples are those of the 
Bouphonia ('ox murder') at Athens, in which every feature 
shows that tlie slain ox was regarded, ' not merely aa a victim 
offered to a god, but in itself a sacred creature, the slaughter of 
which was sacrilege or murder''; and the sacrifice of a bull-calf 
to Dionysus at Tenedos, where the priest was attacked with 
stones, and had to flee for his life". "We do not yet know for 
certain whether the origin of these ideas is to be found in 
totemism, or in the sanctity of cattle in the pastoral age, or 
in the representation of the spirit of vegetation in animal form. 
The second of these explanations, as elucidated by Robertson 
Smith, would seem most applicable to the Athenian rite ; but 
in the case of the Ruman one, we do not know what the victim 



' Earn. Jakr, 166 foil. 

' L. L. 6. 31, where Hirsclifeld liaa conjectured 'litat sd comitium' 
for the MS. ' dicat.' 

' Agiaophamua, 676. 

< Haniihardt, Myth. Foraeh. 58 foil. ; Friizer, Golifen Bougli, a. 35 foil. ; 
Kobertson Smith, Rdigian of ths Semitts, aB6 foil. Cp. Lang, Hylh, Riioitl 
and Religim, ii. 333 foil. See also Farnell, CulU qflhe Greek Blaiea, i. 88 foil., 
who agrees In Che main with Eobertson Smilh. 

' Frnzer, 1, c. • Aehan, N. A. 13. 34. 
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was. It 18 also just possible, as Hartung long ago suggested ', 
that the victim was a scapegoat carrying away pollution, and 
therefore to be avoided ; but I do not find any example of 
flight from a scapegoat, among the many instances collected 
by Mr. Frazer {Golden Bough, ii. 182 foil.)- 



m Kal. Mart. (Feb. 27). IP. 
Eq[mKEiA]. (maff. caer. : cp. Varro, L. L. 6. 13). 

We have no data whatever for guessing why a horse-race 
should take place on the last day of Febniaiy, or why there 
should be two days of racing, the second being March 14. 
This has not, however, prevented Huschke ' from making soma 
marvellous conjectures, in which ingenuity and learning have 
been utterly thrown away. 

We saw ^ that the oldest races of this kind were connected 
with harvest rejoicings ; and Mannhardt' suggested that they 
originated in the desire to catch the spirit of vegetation in 
the last aheaf or in some animal form, Eaces also occur in 
various parts of Europe in the spring — e.g. at the Carnival, 
at Easter, and at Whitsuntide ; and of these he says that they 
correspond with the others, and that the idea at the bottom 
of them is ' die Vorstellung des wetteiferaden FrOhljngsein- 
zuges der Vegetationsdiimonen.' However this may be, we 
cannot but be puzzled by the doubling of the Equirria, and are 
tempted to refer it to the same cause aa that of the Salii 
and Luperci \ 

That both were connected with the cult of Mars is almost 
beyond question. They were held in the Campus Martins, 
and were supposed to have been established by Komulus in 
honour of Mars' ; and we have already had an example of the 
occurrence of horses in the Mars-cult. It would seem, then, 

' Edig, der R^nur, ii. 35. Cp. Gilbert, i. 343, nute. The preaeDCe of tlie 
Salii (see above, p. 328;, if a fact, would be in favour of this explatiation. 
' BSm, JnhT, 199. ' See on Aug. ai (Conaualia). 

• iSyth. flrrjcft. 170 foil. ; BaumkaUMe, 383 foil. 

' This, though with impoBsible combinations, is what Buschke does 
(199, note 53). Feb. a^ is the Reman, Uaroh 14 the Qulrinal Equirria, in 
hia view. That the Quiriealia foIU in February may perhaps give some 
support to the view. 

• Varro, L. L. 6. 13 ; Fast. 81. See under Oct, 15. 
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that the peculiar features of the worship of Mars began even 
before March i. Preller noticed this long ago\ and suggested 
that even the Lupercalia and the Quirinalia have some relation 
to the Mars-cult, and that these fall at the time when the first 
beginnings of spring are felt — e.g. when the first swallows 
arrive'. We may perhaps add the appearance of the Salii 
at the Begifugium to these foreshadowings of the March rites. 
Ovid seems to bear out Preller in his lines on this day ' : 

lamqae duae restant noctes de mense secundo, 
Marsqae citos lunctis curribus urget equos: 

Ex yero positum permansit Equirria nomen, 
Quae deus in Campo prospicit ipse suo. 

lare Yenis, Gradive. Locum tua tempora poscant, 
Signatusque tuo nomine mensis adest. 

I may aptly add Ovid's next couplet, now that we have 
at last reached the end of the Eoman year: — 

Venimus in portum, libro cum mense peracto. 
Naviget hinc alia iam mihi linter aqua. 

* i. S^i* 

« So Ovid, on Feb. 26, writes (a. 853^ : 

Fallimur, an veris praenuntia venit hirundo, 
Et metuit ne qua versa recurrat hiems? 
This woold be early now for central Italy; but Columellai ix. a, gives 
Feb. a3 as the date. 

* FBuUf a. 857 foU, 
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At the end of the introductory chapter a. promise was made 
that when we had completed the round of the year, we would 
sum up our results, sketch in outline the history of Eoman 
leligious ideas, and estimate the influence of all this elaborate 
ceremonial on the life and character of the Roman people. 
This undertaking I must now endeavour to fulfil, though with 
doubt and diffidence ; for even after the most careful examina- 
tion of the Calendar, both the chariMster and the history of the 
Soman religious system must still in great degi-ee remain 
a mystery. With such knowledge however as may have been 
gleaned in the preceding pages, the reader may be able to 
appreciate or criticize a few conclusions of a more general 
character. 

The Boman religion has been ably discussed in general 
terms by several writers of note in the century just closing. 
Mommsen'a chapters in the early books of his Roman History 
are familiar to every one. The introduction to Marquardt's 
volume on our subject is indispensable ; and Preller, less 
exact perhaps, but more sympathetic and inspiring, still holds 
the field with the opening chapters of his work on Roman 
Mythology. To these classical works may be added the 
section on the Roman religion in the second volume of the 
Jleligionsgesckiclite of Chantepie de la Saussaye, and the first 
chapter of Boissier's work on the Eoman religion from 
Augustus onwards. Professor Granger's Worship ofi)ie lionmns 
also contains here and there some suggestive remarks, though as 
a rule these are not based upon any elaborate investigation of 
the cult. Lastly I may mention a small but valuable treatise. 
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published as long ago as 1837 by Leopold Krahner, on tha 
history of the decay of the Roman religion down to the time 
of Augustus, which fell into my hands many yeara ago, and 
ia in almost every sentence of value to the student of Roman 
history. 

In all these works the one point insisted on at the outset 
is this : that the Bomans were more interested in the cult of 
their deities, that is, in the ritual and routine by which they 
could be rightly and successfully propitiated, than in the 
character and personality of the deities themselves. This ia 
indeed a truth which has been abundantly home out in our 
examination of the Calendar, and might he further illustrated 
in almost every public act of procedure in the Eoman State. 
Cicero himself expresses it well in the second book of his 
Sc Natura Deorum {2. 3. 8) ' Si conferre volumus nostra cum 
extemia, ceteris rebus aut pares aut etiam inferiores reperiemur, 
religione, id est cultu deorum, multo auperiores,' The second 
book of his work JDe Legibus is also an invaluable witness to 
the conviction, lasting on even in an age of scepticism and 
indifference among the educated, that the due performance 
of sacred riles was a necessary function of the State, on which 
its verj' existence depended. The Christian Fathers, some of 
whom, like St. Augustine and Tertullian, were men of learning 
who had studied the voluminous works of Varro, were well 
aware of this character ; and Tertullian in a curious passage 
went so far as to suggest that the Devil had here perpetrated 
an imitation or parody of the minute ritual of Leviticus '. So 
far as esteiTials go, the comparison he suggested is a useful 
one ; but there is an essential difference in the religious spirit 
which lay at the root of the two ceremonial systems— a dif- 
ference that makes it impossible that any work should be 
written on the Koman religion as inspiring for the student 
of religious history as 2'fte Religion of the Semites so often 
quoted in these pages. 

This elaborate Koman ceremonial consisted in the main of 
sacrifices of different kinds, conducted with an endless but 
ordered variety of detail, of prayers, processions, and festivities, 
the object of which was either to obtain certain practical 
results, to discover the will of the gods, or to rejoice with the 

' Tertullian, de Piaescripliortibua Uaerdicoium, 40. 
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Jivine inhabitants of the city over the prosperous eveni of 
Borae undertaking. Whea we survey it in the Calendar as 
■I whole, it seems to fall naturally into three divisiona, which 
correspond with and illustrate the development of the State 
from its constituent materials. The Calendar contains in fact 
in a fossilized condition the remains of three different strata 
of religious or social development. 

(i) Here and there we find survivals of what we can only 
regard as the most primitive condition of human life in 
ancient Latium : that of men dwelling on forest-clad hill-tops, 
surrounded by a world of spirits, some of which have taken 
habitation in, or are in some sort represented by, objects such 
as trees, animals, or stones. Examples of such objects are the 
oak of Jupiter Feretri us, the sacred fig-tree of Euniina, the stone 
of Terminus with its buried sacrifice, and the wolf, the wood- 
pecker, and spear of Mars. To this earliest stratum may also 
belong in their ultimate origin those quaint sacrificial or semi- 
dramatic rites of which we have had examples in the Lupercalia, 
the Fordicidia, and the Parilia. The casting of the Argot intu 
the Tiber may perhaps also be reckoned here, though connected 
later on with certain divisions of the developed city of which 
the meaning and origin are lost to us. This primitive popula- 
tion knew also of charms and spells and omens, not reduced 
indeed as yet to a definite system, of which the Calendar 
naturally sujiplies hardly any indications, while in Ovid and 
Cato not a few survivals meet us. But the investigation of 
the oldest culture of central Italy is more especially the 
province of archaeology, and to the archaeologists, who are 
now in Italy doing excellent and elaborate work, I must be 
content to leave it 

(2) Wo next come conjecturally to clearly- defined evidence 
of a period in which the ordered processes of agriculture, and 
the settled life of the farm-house, are the distinctive features. 
"We have the beginnings of a calendar in the observation of 
the quarters of the moon and their connexion with the deities 
of light. We have the discipline of the house, represented in 
the cult of Vesta the hearth-spirit, under the care of the 
daughters of the family, v?hile the sons as fiamincs have their 
special sacrificial duties, the head of the house presiding over , 
all, and having as his own special department the woi-ship of 
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the spirit of the door-way (Janua). The occupations of 
family are reflected in the series of festivals which represent 
the processes and perils of pastoral and agricultural industry 
e. g. the Kobigalia, Ambarvalin, Vestiilia, Cousualia, Opicon- 
sivia, Vinalia, Saturnalia, and Terminalia; this last indicating 
also the idea of property, whether of the community or the 
individual. We have also clear traces of the union of farms 
in a group {pagus); for the Paganalia still survived in the 
full-grown city, and both at the Saturnalia and Compitalia 
the households met together at the winter period of ease and 
rejoicing. 

(3) The further development of social life is also reflected 
in the annual rites we have been investigating. We see the 
aggregation of small communities in the 8eptimontium, in 
the Fomacalia or feast of the Curiae, possibly also in the 
ritual of the twenty-four or twenty-seven Sacella Argeorum, 
round which a procession seems to have gone in March and 
May, The Parentalia again is the systematized cult of the 
ilead in their own city, outside the walls of the city of 
(he living. The Lares Praestites, worshipped on May i, are 
the guardian spirits of the whole community. The Begia, the 
dwelling of the king, is its political and religious centre, with 
■ its sacrarium of Mars, the peculiar deity of the stock, and with 
the house and hearth of Vesta close by, now grown to be the 
symbol of the State's vitality. The Vestals and Flamines have 
become priests of special worships in an organized state, and 
at the head of all is the Eex, still specially concerned with the 
cult of Janua, but representing in his priestly capacity the 
whole community. Tliesteadilyincreaaing tendency to organize, 
a tendency rooted in the very fibre of this people, is producing 
colleges of pontifices and augurs, to assist by associated effort 
in making sure of the laws of intei-com-se with the unseen 
world, and of the best methods of divining its will and 
intention. And lastly, not only have we found in the festivals 
traces of the growth and systematization of the life of the city, 
but in the groat Latin festival we have also religious evidence 
of the early tendency of the cities of Latin blood to combine in 
some sort with each other. 

We have thus reached what has been called by Preller the 
period of Numa, the king with whose name and personality 
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the Bomans always associated the redaction of the Fasti and 
the state-organization of their religion : a personality so clearly 
conceived by them as to bear witness at once to its own 
historical reality, and to their conviction of the vital importance 
of his work. Before we go further, let us pause here to 
interrogate the Calendar as to the nature of the divine beings 
who in these same stages of development were the objects of 
popular worship. The simplest way to do this will be to 
present a table showing the list of the most ancient festivals, 
with the deities concerned in them, so far as they can be 
identified, in a parallel column : — 



FestitaHs, 

KALENDS 

IDES 

EQUIRRIA 

LIBERALIA 

FORDICIDIA 

CEBIALIA 

PARILIA 

BOBIGALIA 

XiEMURIA 

ABGEOBUM SACRA 

AGONIA 

VESTALIA 

MATBALIA 

POPLIFUGIA 

LUCABIA 

NEPTUNALIA 

FUBBINALIA 

POBTUNALIA 

VINALIA 

CONSUALIA 

VOLOANALIA 

OPICONSIVIA 

MEDITBINALIA 

FONTINALIA 

AGONIA 

CONSUALIA 

SATUBNALIA 

OPALIA 

DIVALIA 

XiABENTALIA 

AGONLA 

CABMENTALIA 

LUPERCALIA 

QUIBINALIA 

FEBALIA 

TEBMINALIA 

BEGIFUGIUM 



Deities, 

JUKO. 
JUPITEB. 

Mabs. 

LiBEB. 

Tellus? 

Ceres. 

Pales? 

BOBIOUS. 

Ghosts (unburied). 

Unknown* 

Vediovis ? 

Vesta. 

Mateb Matuta. 

Unknown. 

Neptunus. 

FUBBINA ? 
POBTUNUS. 
JUPITEB. 
CONSUS. 

volcanus. 
Ops Coksiya 
Unknown. 

FOKS? 

Unknown, 

CONSUS. 

Satubkus. 

Ops. 

Anoebona ? 

Larenti A ? 

Janus? 

Cabmenta. 

Unknown. 

QUIBINUS. 

BUBIED AkCESTOBS. 

Tebmiitus. 
Unknown. 
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Here it will be noticed that in those festivals which seem to 
be survivals from the oldest stratum of civilization (the period 
of Faunus, as Preller has named it), viz. the Liipercalia, Parilia, 
Fordicidia, Argeorum Sacra, the deities concerned are either 
altogether doubtful, or so wanting in clearness and prominence 
as to be altogether subordinate in interest to the details of the 
ceremony. The Parilia and Fordicidia were believed Jn later 
times to have belonged to Pales and Tellus ; hut our authority 
for the grounds of such belief is not strong, and as a matter 
of fact these two, together with the sacrifice of the October 
horse, were interconnected by details of antique ceremonial, 
rather than separately defined by their relation to particular 
numina. In other festivals which may have possibly come 
down from the oldest period, the deity is almost entii'ely lost. 
Here is good evidence of the indistinctness of the Eoman con- 
ception of the divine ; the cult appealed to this people as the 
practical method of obtaining their desires, but the unseen 
powers with whom they dealt in this cult were beyond their 
ken, often unnamed, and only visible in the sense of being 
seated in, or in some sort symbolized by, tree or stone or 
animal. They are often multiplex, like the Fauni, Silvani, 
Lares, Penates, Semones, Carmentes ; or they run into each 
other, like Bona Dea, Maia, Tellus, Ceres, Dea DJa, and others. 
Only the great deity of the stock stands out at all clearly ; 
Father Mars of the Komans ; Father Diovis of the whole Latin 
race ; to these wa may perhaps add the Hercules or Genius, 
and Juno, representing respectively the male and female 
principles of human life. 

In the second and third of the strata which the Calendar 
offers to the excavator, representing the ordered life of the 
household and afterwards of the fiity, we stjll find much of the 
same indistinctness. Vesta indeed, the spirit of the hearth-fire, 
becomes clearly though not personally delineated ; so too, but 
in a less degree, does Janus the spirit of the doorway. Two 
other groups of spirits also occupy the house ; the Lares, who 
may have been the spirits of dead ancestors duly buried, and 
the Penates or spirits of the store chamber ; both of them 
becoming sufficiently clear in the popular conception to be 
represented by images at a very early period. But in tho 
round of ancient festivals, some at least of the so-called gods, 
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80 far as we cao guess at their original nature, hardly deserve 
that name. Liber and Ceres seem to have been originally 
general names for an ill-defined class of spirits ; Robigus is the 
spirit of the mildew ; Conaus and Ops are not personalities, 
but numina protecting the gathered harvest, as Satumus pro- 
bably protected the sown seed. The Coinpitalia was concerned 
only with the Lares Compitalea, spirits of the croaaways ; in 
the Paganalia we have but very inilistinct information as to the 
object of worship. The Vinalia, marking a later and more 
skilled agricultural process, seems on the other band always 
to have been clearly connected with Jupiter himsel£ 

Thus in the so-called period of Numa, the period of the 
earlier monarchy and the first organization of the city-state, 
the religious life of the community had become highly 
systematized in respect of the cult, of the priest in charge of 
it, and the ius which governed all the citizens in their relation 
to the world of divinities. Of any real change however in the 
character of these divinities, of any approach to polytheism in 
the way of an increased individuality of conception, of iconic 
representation, or definite temple-worship, the Calendar then . 
drawn up supplies no certain evidence. There may indeed 
have been a tendency towards a clearer definition of numina, 
arising from the very fact of the definite organization of prayer 
and sacrifice, and of the allotment of cults to particular priest- 
hoods or families. There may, even at that early stage in 
Roman history, have been an influence at work on the Roman 
mind, coming from Etruria and Greece, where polytheism. 
found its nourishment in works of art and mythological fancy. 
These aie possibilities of which we must take account, but the 
Calendar has nothing positive to tell us of them. 

It is when we advance to the later monarchy, which we 
may speak of without hesitation as an Etruscan dynasty, that 
we find a change beginning, both in the forms and objects of 
the cult, which marks an epoch in Eoman religious hietory. 
The oldest Calendar, that of the large letters in the Fasti, telle 
us of course nothing of this. But in the additamenta ex fastis, 
and in later literary allusions, we have a considerable body of 
material to help us in following out the character and conse- 
quences of this change. It is at this point, or rather at the 
end of the monarchy, that we begin to hear of the building 
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oF real temples, as difjtinct from, luci, sacella, aroe, or funa ; of 
the introduction into these of statues of the gods, of the Graecus 
rilus in sacrifice, and of the appearance of new deities, some of 
them apparently connected with new^ elements of population. 

Thie epoch ia most clearly marked by the building of the 
gveat temple on the Capitol of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, 
an Etruscan Trias, perhaps ultimately of Greek origin, 'whoae 
statues, as we have seen, -were invited in true polytheistic 
fashion to partake of a feast every year on the Ides of 
September, the dies natalis of the temple. This temple was 
dedicated in b. c, 509, directly after the expulsion of Tarquinius 
Superbus. The nest of which we hear ia that of the old 
Roman Saturnus (b.c, 497), now strangely represented by a 
fettered statue, and worshipped henceforward Graeco ritu, with 
the head uncovered. Next comes Mercurius (b,c. 495), a god 
unknown to the most ancient Fasti ; then Ceres, the Greek 
Demeter under a familiar Italian name (b.c, 493); next For- 
tuna with a statue (b.c. 486), an imported goddess, to whom 
Servius Tullius, if tradition can be trusted, had already erected 
temples. To this same age belongs probably the temple of 
Diana on the Aventine, with a Greek $6ai/or ; and the intro- 
duction of A polio -worship as a popular cult. If we follow the 
catalogue of dedications during the two centuries following the 
abolition of the monarchy', we find that out of fourteen of 
which tlie dates are known to us, six are Greek or Graeco- 
Etruscan, three more admit before long a non-Eoman ritual 
under the influence of the duofiri sacris fuciundis, and five are 
known to have contained statues from an early period. Only 
three, those of DiusFidius, of Juno Lucina, and of Mater Matutii, 
can be said to have been genuine Roman foundations. Without 
doubt a great change is here indicated which has come over 
the Roman religion, both in cult and theology. New elements 
of population, new relations with conquerors or conquered, 
new commercial enterprise, new experiences of war, famine, 
and pestilence, bring in new deities, suggest recourse to new 
divine aids. The old Rome is almost a thing of the past ; the 
cults and deities of the Nurann period no longer suffice, and 
ara perhaps ah-eady beginning to be forgotten ; the oldest 

' CoUectad by Aust in hia work de Aedibui aacri", pp. 4 folL 
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priesthoods begin to give place in all except empty estemals 
to the semi-political colleges uf pontiiices and augurs, and to 
the important new foundation of dttoviri Sitcris faciundia ; the 
old Italian ritual of simple apparatus and detailed cei'emony 
is l^coomiu;; overshadowed by the showy ceremonial of leoti- 
stcnita and supplicutiones, 

Vftis there no ritiction, we may well ask, against a tendency 
BO expansive and denationalizing? I answer this question with, 
liesitation, for so far as I am aware it has never yet been fully 
investigated. But I am strongly disposed to believe that there 
was such a reaction in the third century b. c, in the period, that 
iti, between the Samnite wars and Hannibal's invasion of Italy. 
This, unlike the preceding century, was a period of almost 
uniform success of the Eoman arms, and one in which the 
State was at no time in serious peril ; and the temptation to 
have recourse to strange divinities, as a patient betakes himself 
to new physicians, would not present itself to the minds of the 
senate or the priesthoods. If we pursue the history of the 
temple-foundations of this period, under Aust'a invaluable 
guidance, the result ia very remarkable. Between 304 and 
117 B.C. we know the dates of twenty-five foundations; and 
of these no less than twenty are in honour of indigenous, or 
at least what I may perhaps call, home-made deities. No 
doubt there is a growing tendency to identify Koman. gods 
with Greek j but this does not show itself plainly till the end 
of the century, and the only genuine Greek foundation is that 
of Aesculapius, the consequence of a severe pestilence in zg3 ac. 
Three or four, e.g. those of Fors Fortuna, Minerva Capta, and 
Feronia, were probably of non-Koman origin ; but they were 
transplanted from the near neighbourhood of Borne and may 
almost count as indigenous. 

In contemplating the Roman foundations of this period we 
are struck by certain indications of the activity of thejpo«((^ces, 
as distinguished from the duoviri sacris faciundis ; i. e. the 
activity of that college of priests whose special charge was 
the Boman rehgion proper, and who were only indirectly con- 
cerned with foreign introductions. For example, we may note 
with interest a group of four agricultural deities, to vrhom 
temples were dedicated in the eight years between 272 and 
264 B.C., the yeai-s, that is, of the pacification and settlement 
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of Italy after the iDYaaioii of Pyrrhua '. These deities were 
Consiis, Tellus. Pales, and Vortumnus. Owing to the loss of 
Livy's second decade we cannot be very certain of the imme- 
diate object of those foundations ; but wo may guess that they 
had a definite meaning in connexion with the events of the 
time, and that they were chiefly the work of the x'ontifical 
college. Les3 distinct perhaps, but still worth noticing, is 
a group of foundations in honour of deities connected with 
water', i.e. to Tempestates, Jutuma and Fons, which seem 
to have had some reference to the naval operations of the First 
Punic War. The temple of Jutuma was vowed by Lutatius 
Catulus in the battle at the Aegates Insulae in 241 b.c. ; that 
to the Tempestates by Cornelius Scipio, when the fleet was 
almost destroyed near Coreiea in 259 b.o. ; and that of Fons 
in the Coraican war in 231 b.c. It was characteristic of the 
Boman mind, and of the pontifical methods, thus to connect 
the spirits of the springs in Kome with those of the sea and 
its tempests. 

It is at this time also that we notice the appearance of 
abstractions resolved into deities, such as Salus, Spes, Fides, 
Honos et Virtus, Concordia, and itfens. These, as I have said 
elsewhere \ are not genuine old Boman cults, but pontifical 
creations in the spirit of the old Boman impersonal and 
daemonic ideas of divine agency. In connexion with these 
I may mention the conviction which has grown upon me in 
the course of these investigations, that it was in this reactionary 
period, as we may call it, that the pontifices drew up that 
extraordinary list of deities, classified according to their 
functions in relation to man and his activity and suffering, 
which we know as the IndigitaTncnta. This seems to me 
characteristic of the period, inasmuch as it was probably based 
on the old Eoman ideas of divine agency, now systematized 
by something like scientific terminology and ordered classifica- 
tion. It is the old national belief in the ubiquity of the world 
of spirits, now edited and organized by skilled legal theologians. 
But it would be beyond the province of this work to venture 
further into this tangled question. 

From the Hannibalic war to the end of the Bepublio is the 
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)H>i-itKl of the decay and downfall of the old Boman religion. 
Thia period afrei not detain iia long ; it has been no part of 
my pliin to eihibit this religion on its death-bed, for the Fasti 
do not admit us to that scene. They show us a li-ring and 
pi^nuine, not a spurious and enfeebled religious life. A few 
aalient facts shall suffice as illustrations of the slow process of 
this dissolution. 

At the very outset of the period we mark the solemn 
introduction into Rome of Cybele, the Magna Mater Idaea, 
and the stone which was supposed to represent her ; and we 
ar« thus warned that even the Greek cults, with all their 
adjuncts of art and mythology, are no longer sufficient for 
Roman needs. The State is once more in peril, and the far- 
reaching struggle with Hannibal has brought her into touch 
with new peoples and cults. The Greeks do indeed continue 
to be the cliiof invaders of the Koman religious territory, but 
the religion thoy bring with them is a debased one. The 
extraordinary rapidity with which the orgiastic rite3 of 
Dionysus spread over Italy in 1S6 B.C. proves at once that 
the Italian religious forma were wearing out, and that the 
Greek substitute was no longer a wholesome one'. From 
this time forward the lower strata of population show a 
tendency to run after exciting Oriental forms of worship, 
which neither the attempted restoration of the old religion 
by Augustus, nor tho subsequent rapid growth of Christianity, 
could entirely and permanently check. Among the educated 
classes the old beliefs were being eaten away by the acids of 
A second-hand philosophy. The Greeks had long begun to 
inquire into the nature of the gods, and they passed on their 
disintegrating criticism to their conquerora. Euhemerus, the 
arch- destroyer of ancient faiths, became known to the Romans 
through a translation by Enuius at the beginning of the second 
century b, c. ; and it took only another century and a half to 
produce the sceptical and eclectic treatise of Cicero, De Natura 
Deorum- 

Again, nothing is more characteristic of this period than the 
contempt and neglect into which the old priesthoods gradually 
fell ; Rome now swarmed with a mongrel population that 
knew little of them and cared less. In the year 209 b. c. even 

' See espociall; the speech of the oonaul Poataroius in Livy 39. 15. 
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the priesthood of Jupiter was filled by the youtliful black 
sheep of an old patrician family, apparently for no other 
reason than the hope that ao objectionable a character might 
be reformed by the many quaint restrictions imposed upon the 
ofRce '. Of the flaminea in general, of the Fratres Arvalea, 
Salii, Sodalea Titii, and others of the ancient priesthoods we 
henceforward hear little or nothing until the revival of learning 
and religion in the Augustan age. Old forms continued to 
be used, but mainly for political purposes, like the ohnuntialio 
or observation of lightning ; and only those religious offices 
which had considerable political power continued to be sought 
after by men of light and leading. 

Templea continued to be vowed and built, especially in the 
earlier part of this period ; but their cults are, with few 
exceptions, of Greek origin, or are new and fanciful forms of 
old worships, such as the Lares Permarini, Venus Verticordia, 
Fortuna Equestris, Ops Opifera, Fortuna Huiusce Diei. Before 
the fall of the Bepublic & great number of the old temples had 
fallen almost irretrievably into decay ; Augustus tells us in his 
record of his own reign that he restored no less than eighty-two 
of them. This too is the period when the identification of 
Roman gods with Greek became a general fashion ; a process 
wfiich had begun long before, but originally with a genuine 
meaning and object, not as the sport of a sceptical society 
educated in Greek api-culation. Salus takes the attributes of 
Hygieia, Mater Mntuta becomes Leucothea, Faunus Pan, 
Sancus Hercules, Carmenta Nicostrate, Neptunus Poseidon, 
the god of Soracte, Apollo Soranus ; and even the greater gods 
like Alars, Diana, and others assume more and more the 
likeness and mythical adornment of their supposed Greek 
equivalents. 

The civil troubles of the age of revolution completed the 
work of disintegration. Men became careless, reckless, self- 
regarding ; the Sftai&aiiiivin of which Polybius could say only 
just bffore the revolution began, that more than anything 
plae it served to knit the Eoman state together, was lost to 
view in the tumult of political passion and personal greed. 
Not indeed that it was altogether extinct ; that could never 
be, and never has been the ease in Italy. Augustus, who 

' Soe a paper by the Biit hor in Classical Rfciew, vol. vii, p. 193 foil, 
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came by degrees to know tbe people he governed better than 
any statesman in Italian history, was well awai'e that to 
inspire the Roman world once more with confidence, be must 
bring the religious instinct into play again. The task he thus 
set himself ho accomplished with extraordinary skill and tact ; 
the old religion seemed to live again, the old priesthoods were 
revived, the old minutiae of worship were restored. He did 
what he could to bring to life again even the spirit and the 
principles of the old religio ; and in the Carmen Saeculare of 
Horace, written to his order at a moment when he wished 
to make these things obvious to the eyes of all Komans, we 
probably have the best succinct esposition of them to be 
found in Roman literature '■ But of the Augustan revival, 
and of the reasons why it could not be permanent, I must 
forbear here to speak further. 

I have yet to say a few words in answer to the interesting 
question whether the religious system we have been examining 
had any appreciable influence on the character of the Roman 
people : whether it contributed to build up that vhius of the 
State and the individual which enabled them to subdue and 
govern the world, as the pletas of Aeneas in the poem armed 
him for the subjugation and civilization of the wild Italian 
tribes. The question may at first sight seem a superfluous 
one, since the religion of a people is rather the expression 
of its own genius for dealing with the perplexities of human 
life, than a vera causa in determining its character ; yet it is 
worth asking, for it is unquestionable that the peculiar turn 
taken by a nation's religious beliefs and practices does in 
course of time come to react upon its character and morals. 

It has often been said of the Roman religion that it had 
nothing to do with righteousness, and was without ethical 
value. The admirable criticism of it given by Mommsen in 
the first volume of his History may originally have suggested 
this view ; but if so, the copyists have exaggerated the opinion 
of the master in one particular point, failing to give due weight 
to the general tenor of his exposition. However this may be, 

' Note for eiainple tlio way in which Horaco has contrived to introdnco 
in combination the idoaa of the fertility of crops nnd herbs, of marriage 
and the increase of population, of public morality and prosperity. 
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we certainly are now always invited to conclude that this 
great people, which in ita dealings with human beings dis- 
covered an estraordinary genius foi' expansion and adaptation, 
in its attitude to the supernatural remained cooped up within 
cui-ioualy narrow mental limits, drawing no real sustonance 
either from its primitive beliefs or ita quaint and detailed 
practice. The current views of this kind have just lately 
been so well summed up in an admirable English work on the 
latest age of Koman society and thought, that I cannot do 
better than borrow a few sentences from it ' : — 

'The old Eoman theology was a hard, narrow, unexpansive 
system of abstraction and personification, which strove to 
represent in ita Pantheon the phenomena of nature, tbe 
relations of man In the State or in the clan, every act and 
feeling and incident in the life of the individual. Unlike the 
mythologies of Hellas and the East, it had no native principle 
of growth, or adaptation to altered needs of society and the 
individual imagination. It was also singularly wanting in 
awe and mystery. The religious spii-it which it cultivated 
was formal, timid, and scrupulous. ■ . , The old Boman 
worship was businesslike and utilitarian. The gods were 
partners in a contract with their worshippers, and the ritual 
was characterized by the hard and literal formalism of the 
legal system of Eome. The worshipper performed his part 
to the letter with tbe scrupulous exactness required in pleadings 
before the praetor. To allow devotional feeling to transgress 
the bounds prescribed by immemorial custom was "super- 
stitio."' 

It is impossible to deny that there is much truth in all this ; 
yet I may venture to express a doubt whether it contains the 
whole truth. The fact is that the subject needs a more 
historical treatment, and perhaps also something of the his- 
torical imagination, to do it full justice. 

In the earlirst periods of Eoman civilization, th( 
feniUy and the beginnings of the State, the Eomai 
towards the supernatural was, if I am not mistaken, a real 
contributing cause towards the formation of virtus. It was 
not merely an attitude of business and bargaining. So far 
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as we know it, the common form of address to the gods was 
not ^send me what I want — sun, rain, victory, &c., and you 
shall then have these gifts ' ; but ' I give you these sacrifices 
and expect you to do your part ; in taking all this trouble 
to act correctly by you, I establish a right as against you.' 
It is true that in one particular form of dealing with the gods, 
the vow, or solemn undertaking (votum), the transaction wears 
more the character of a definite bargain ; if the god will do 
certain things, he shall then have his reward. So Gloanthus 
in Virgil addresses the gods of the sea '— 

Di, quibus im peri um est pelagi, quorum aequora curro^ 
Vobis laetus ego hoc candentem m litore taurum 
Constituam ante aras, voH reus, extaque salsos 
Proiciam in fluctus.et vina iliquentia fundam. 

But the votum was the exception, not the rule ; it was a. 
promise made by an individual at some critical moment, not 
the ordered and recurring ritual of the family or the State. It 
takes its peculiar form simply because the maker of the vow 
is not at the particular moment in a position to fulfil it. The 
normal attitude of the Eoman in prayer and sacrifice was not 
this ; it is much more exactly expressed in the formula of the 
farmer's prayer already quoted in these pages : * Father Mars, 
I pray and beseech thee be willing and propitious to me, my 
household, and my slaves ; for the which object I have caused 
this threefold sacrifice to be driven round my farm and land.' 
This is the usual and natural attitude of all peoples in sacri- 
ficing to their gods, and is far from being peculiar to Rome ; 
but it was the nature of the Homan to express it in a more 
formal and definite way than others, and this led to an out- 
ward religion of formulae which has done much to obscure for 
us, as indeed for the Eomans themselves, the real thought 
underlying them. 

These exact formulae of invocation and sacrifice were reaUy 
the outward expression of a fear of the unknown, and its power 
to hinder and injure man ; for the old Eoman did not know 
his gods intimately, inasmuch as they took no human shape, 
and did not dwell in buildings made by hands. We haye 
illustrated this ignorance of his again and again, and the 

* Jen. $. 235. 
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vagueneBa and fluidity of the religiouB conceptions of the 
Homan mind. The remedy for tliia weakness was found, as 
with the Jews, in a remarkable formuhirity of ritual, both 
aa regards time, plac, and method of worship : in a series 
of elaborate prescriptions drawn up by experts, going even so 
far as to anticipate the consequence of an unintentional 
omission or error by piaciilnr acta. This in time, and under 
State organization, became a science, and finds its parallel in 
the science of legal formulae. But there was a difference 
betwern the two sciences, even for the Koman. In religious 
acts, the human mind is dealing with the unseen and un- 
known, not with human beings who can be calculated with 
or outwitted. His fear of the unknown was thus for the 
primitive Boman a wholesome discipline ; and his attitude 
towards it he aptly and characteristically called religio, because 
it hound him to the performance of cei'tain regulated duties, 
calculated to keep his footsteps straight as he walked daily 
in this unseen world: duties which even in the family and 
elan must have been to some extent systematiKed, and which 
when the city-state was reached took the definite form of 
a calendar of public prayers, sacrifices, and festivities. 

Now surely in this motive of fear, thus remedied by exact 
ritual, we may trace a true civilizing element — the idea of 
Duty, Pietas, which aa Cicero defined it, was ' iustitia erga 
deos': righteous dealing towards the gods, in expectation of 
righteous treatment on their part. And he would be a bold 
man who should assert that ' iustitia erga deos ' had no effect 
in inducing the habit of 'iustitia erga homines': in other 
words that it could not react upon conduct. In the pieias of 
the one typical Eoman in literature both these elements are 
equally present. The pietas of Aeneas is a sense of duty 
towards god and man alike ; to his father, his son, and his 
people, aa well as to the will of the gods, and to that solemn 
mission which is at once the religion of his life and the key 
to the great Eoman poem ', This is indeed that same aenae 
of duty and responsibility which governed every Roman iii 
authority in the beat days of the State, whether paterfamilias, 
patronus, priest, or magistrate, and which was the motive 
power in the working of a constitution which lasted for cen- 

' See Nottleahip, Essays in Latin Lileralure, pp. 103, 104. 
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tunes, though only resting on a basis of trust. In this pietas, 
it ia true, wa find no sense of contrition for sin, no humbling 
of the individual self before an almighty Governor of the 
world ; but we do find a very sensitive eonacientiousness, 
arising from the dread of neglect or trespass in the discharge 
of religious observance, in the trust committed by family or 
State to its constituted representative. And this trust included 
also the discharge of duties to other men, the neglect of which 
might bring down the anger of the Unknown, and even compel 
the surrender of a criminal as sneer to an offended deity. We 
find abundant evidence of this aspect of the rdigio in the 
language of solemn oaths and treaties, and especially in con- 
nexion with the cult of the great Jupiter, 

I maintain then that in this Roman religion, in spite of 
its dryness and formality, there was a distinct ethical and 
civilizing element. And in conclusion 1 may perhaps I'aise the 
question whether it was rrally, as has been so often asserted, 
such a conception of the unseen as could never admit of 
elevation and expansion. A religion, which in its best and 
simplest forma, could bind men together in the orderly dutiful 
life of family, gens, state, and federation, could hardly, if left 
to itself, have speedily become an inanity, even though based 
on the motive of fear rather than that of brotherly love. But 
this religion, as the State became more fully matured, came 
under the influence of two retarding causes. First, ita ritual, 
always obnoxious to formularism, was gradually deprived of 
its meaning by great priesthoods which from causes which 
need not be here discussed became powerful political agencies. 
Secondly, the contact with a mature system of polytheism, 
adorned and in some sort materialized by art and literature^ 
drew away the mind of the simple and wondering Boman from 
the task of developing his religioua ideas in his own way. 
When a new world of thought broke on the conquering Boman 
of the Eepublic, his own religious motives were already drying 
up under the influence of a powerful State-organiKation. His 
pietas lived on after a fashion for centuries, but more and more 
it lost that hold on the conscience, that appeal to trust and 
responsibility, which had once promised it a vigorous life 
and growth. While foreign gods and cults attracted his 
attention and admu-ation, or appealed to his sense that there 
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was no quarter from which supernatural aid might not be 
called in for the advancement of his State, they failed to bind 
his conscience with the wholesome motives which lay at the 
root of his old native religio. And neither in the reaction 
of the fourth century b.c., nor in the protests of an austere 
Cato in the second, nor in the elaborate revival of Augustus, 
much less in any later effort of philosopher or autocrat to 
return to the old ways, was any permanent resuscitation of 
discipline or conduct possible. The problem of giving a real 
religion to the world-state into which the Eoman dominion 
had then grown, was not to be solved either by Hom&n pietas 
or Hellenic polytheism. 



NOTES ON TWO COINS, 

A. DENAEIUS OF P. LICINIUS STOLO (p. 42). 

Obv. AVGVSTVS TR POT Augustus, laureate, on horse- 
back to r. 

Eev. P. STOLO Helmet (apex) between two shields, 
IIIVIR 





The forms of the helmet and shields are very archaic and 
interesting, appearing to point to a very early period. The 
helmet bears a marked likeness to that worn on Egyptian 
monuments by the Shardana, one of the races that invaded 
Egypt about the thirteenth century b.c. The shield seems to 
consist of two small roimd bosses connected by an oval boss. 
It is strikingly like the Mycenaean shield as shown on a 
number of monuments, and far earlier than the so-called 
Boeotian shield which was common in Greece from the sixth 
century onwards. The Eoman writers themselves seem to 
have been puzzled by this shape (Marindin, article ' Salii ' in 
Smith's Diet. Antiq,), and there can be little doubt that it came 
down from a time when the 'Mycenaean' civilization was 
common to Greece and Italy. 
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The figure on the coins of M. Sanquinius (Babelon, Mon. de 
la liipub. Eom. 11. 417), who wears a homed helmet and long 
tuuic and carries a herald's staff and round shield, has heen 
identified hy several authorities as one of the Salii. This, 
however, is certainly wrong. Both on this coin, and later 
coins of Domitian, the personage is closely connected with the 
Ludi Saeculares. Dr. Dressel, in the Ephem. Epigr. viii. 314, 
maintains Tii'm to be a herald proclaiming the festival. This 
would admirably suit the caduceus ; but the decorations of the 
helmet seem to me to be not plumes, as Dr. Dressel thinlcB, 
but horns, hke those on tbe headpiece of Juno Lanuvina. In 
any case the pei-son is no Salius. 



B. DENAEIUS OF L. CAESIUS (p. 101). 

06p. Youthful bust 1., hair disordered, striking with thunder- 
bolt. Behind, a monogram. 

Itev. L. CAESI Two young male figures seated to r. Each 
has drapery wrapped round waist, and grasps a spear. Between 
them, a dog, which one of them caresses. In field, in mono- 
grams, LARE Above, head of Vulcan and pinchers (moneyer's 




mark). The monogram of the obverse was read by Mommsen 
AP for Apollo ; but tbe closed P was not at that time in use : 
tbe interpretation of Montagu {Numismatic Chronicle, 1895, 
p. i62)as Boma is therefore to be preferred. The head appears 
to be that of Vedius or Vejovis, whose statue at Rome carried 
in the hand a sheaf of arrows, which would naturally be con- 
fused with the Greek thunderbolt. Other heads of Vejovis 
on Boman coins, as those of the Gens Fonteia, are more 
Apolline in type, with long curls and laurel-wieath. 

The two seated figures of the reverse are identified by the 
inacription as Lares. They are clearly assimilated to the Greek 
Dioscmi, early adopted at Eome. The dog, however, which 
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sits between them is an attribute properly belonging to them. 
Dr. Wissowa in Eoscher's Lexicon (p. 1872) says that they are 
clad in dogs' skins ; this, however, is certainly not the case, an 
ordinary cloak or chlamys falls over their knees. 

This representation of the Lares stands by itself, the deities 
are frequently represented in later art, especially wall-paintings 
and bronze statuettes, but their type is that of boys who hold 
comucopiae or drinking vessel, and are fuUy clad. 

P. G. 
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Aoca. Larantlo, 74, 93, 375, 376, 334. 
AedesHeroatU; neFarumBosriitm. 
Aedes Vestae : w« Vesta. 
AedilDB, plebeian, 75, 76, 93. 
AasculapiuB, 105, 191, a^S^, con- 

neiion wilb Vediovis, 133, 378 i 

temple, 378, 340. 



Agon 



Deotimber, 365, a8i ; 



Jnnuarj, 377, 3S0-3 ; Uaruh, 54, 

38r ; Mny, lai, 38c. 
Agonaa (or AgonaliEi), 333. 
Agriaulture : festivala, 3, 71, 79-83, 

85-8, 88-9., [13-4, 134^, 145- 

54, 304-6, 306-9, =ia-4, 356-8, 

!»68-73. 334-7, 335- 
Alban Mount; Ferine Latinae held 

»t. 9S- 97. 337-8; temple of 

Jupiter Latiaris, 95-6, aaS. 
Ambnrvftliii, 114, 134-8, 154. 
Anoilis, 38-g, 41-a, 45-6, 350 ; 

lustration, 57-9, 348, 350; moving. 
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Anna Peienna : festival, 44, 50-1, 
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Aplu, 181. 
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tUF, iSo {n. 4), i8i-a; SoniiiUE', 
64, 181 ; temple!^, 180, 18a ; 
worship, 117, i79-8a, 339. 
April 1 chai'act^r, 6, 9, 33, 66-7; 
connexlou witli Venua, 67, 69 ; 
febtiTal!', 66-97 I origin of name, 
6> 33) ^ ! prevaleooa of femalu 

Ara Maxima : see Circus Hnximus. 

Argei : see also Sacella Argoorum, 
I5-. 15'; explanations of custom. 
114, 116-30; mourning of Fla- 
minica Dialia, iia, 115, 119, 151 ; 
origin of name, 113-3; i'B-9; 
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Attalus, King of Fei^umuB, 69. 



character, 






Augustus, revival of religion, 19. 

i8i-3, 190, 380, 343, 343-4, 349. 
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109-10, 131 ; religious character, 
94, no, 130-1. 

Beating bounds, see Lustrations ; 
productive of fertility, 104, 178- 
9, 262, 30a, 311, 315, 318-ai. 

Bellona, 134-5. 

Birds : used in augury, 139 -4a 

Bona Dea, 95 ; connexion with 
Damia, 105-6; with Maia, 99, 
100, 123, 210 ; earth goddess, 71, 
103, 104, 106 ; functions, 104-5, 
106; men excluded from wor- 
ship, 102-3, 142, 256 ; myrtle not 
allowed in temple, 103-4 : tem- 
ple, 101-5 ; women's sacrificei 
255-6; worship, 102-6, 150. 

Bouphonia, 176, 329. 

Brutus, M. Junius, 130. 

Caesar (Julius) : birthday, Z74 ; 
calendar, 4, 5-6, 11, 14-5. 

Cakes : see cUso Salt-cake ; heads of 
animals decked with, 148, 242, 
244 ; sacrifices, 53-5, 155, 161, 

a95» 304. 
Calendar : see dfso Year, 248-50 ; 

authorities on, 13-4, 16-9; diver- 
gences, 36, 45, 241, 265-6; 
Julian : see Caesar; marks of days, 
8-10 ; republican, 14-20 ; secrecy, 
8-9, II ; surviving, 5-6, 11-4. 

Campus Mai*tius, 247-8 ; festivals, 
50-1 ; races, 44-5, 208, 242, 249, 
330 ; sacrifice of October-horse, 
241-3,247-9. 

Capitolium, 129-30, 327 ; connexion 
with Saturnus, 269-70 ; temples, 
43, 85, 129-30, 145, 157-8, 214, 
216-7, 229? 391, 293, 326-7. 

Caprotinae, Nonae : see Nones. 

Cardea : confusion with Cama, 
13 1-2. 

Caristia, 308-9. 

Cai'menta, 167, 291-3 ; festival, 
277, 290-3 ; temple, 291, 293. 

Carmentalia, 15, 277, 290-3. 

Carmentes : see Carmenta. 

Cama, 130 ; confusion with Cardea, 
131-2 ; festival, 130-3. 

Castor and Pollux : see Dioscuri. 

Cerealia, 15, 72-3, 77-9, 9a; foxes 
loosed in Circus Maximus, 77-9, 
94; plebeian character, 70, 77, 92. 

Ceres, 73 4, 295, 338 ; connexion 
with Demeter, 73, 74, i8i ; with 



plebeians, 74-7, 92 ; festival, 
73-3* 77-9? 93, 294-6 ; goddess 
of crops, 67, 71, 73, 126 ; Greek 
influence on, 73, 75-6, 105 ; sac- 
rifices, 103, 105, 295 ; temple, 
74-6, 92. 

Cernunnos : identification with 
Janus. 286. 

Character of Romans, 65 ; influence 
of religion on, 344-9. 

Charlton-on-Qtmoor : lustration of 
fields, 128, 246. 

Circus Flaminius : games, 217, 252, 
253 ; temples, 134, 135, 180, 202, 
211. 

Circus Maximus, 190; altai* of 
Census, 178, 190, 206-7, 209; 
Ara Maxima, 138, 189, 190, 193-7; 
festivals, 77-8, 94 ; i-aces, 208 ; 
temples, 92, 160, 202, 204. 

Cnaeus Flavius, 11. 

Coins, 350-2 ; heads on, 286-7, 351. 

Comitia Cui'lata : meetings, 6^, 64, 

123. 305- 
Comitium, 57-8. 

Compitalia, 255, 277, 279-80, 294, 

335, 338. 

Conbualia, 115, 178, 189, 206-9, 290; 
Vestal Virgins present, 115, 150 ; 
winter, 267-8. 

Consuls : connexion with Feriae 
Latinae, 95, 96 ; entrance on 
office, 5, 95, 190, 278 ; laying 
down of office, 216. 

Consus, 324, 338 ; altar in Circus 
Maximus, 178, 190, 206-7, 209; 
connexion with horses, 207-8 ; 
with Ops, 212-3; festivals, 115, 
178, 206-9, 267-8 ; temple, 206, 
267. 

Corn : supply, 76 ; trade, 121 ; 
wolf : see Corn-spirit. 

Corn-spirit: animal representation, 
78, 83, 90-1, 94, 244-5, 264 ; death 
and renewal of life, 83, 118, 246-7, 
316-7 ; human representation, 
i77> 245 } races in rites, 245-6, 
330 ; rites to aid growth of corn, 
41, 83-4 ; rites to propitiate, 90-1, 
244-8. 

Creek Indians : festivals of first- 
fruits, 152-3. 

Cross-roads, 279-80. 

Curiae, 16, 71, 303 4 ; festivals, 
7 1- 2, 2 19, 302- 6, 335 ; flamen, 304. 



BUBt^ia 



Damia 

ios-6. 
DiijB : calendar marks 

market, B ; number 



Dead: 



rshipi 161,375-6, Equr 



Epulum .Tovia : 



109, 



307 ; oult chieflj in February, 3, 
*> 33i "-7i 299. 300; festirai!', 
106-ia, 131, 375-6, 306-10 ; offer- 
ings, 30B; spirits: SM GhoatB. 
Dea Dia, 71, 105 ; centre af ritnal 
of Frntres Arvnies, 74, 105 ; con- 
nexion with Ccpret^, 74. 
Deeember, 7 ; cbaracter, 935; festi- 
" 33. 355-76. 

; abstractions tfsolted into, 
190-1, 34t ; ehliionic, 207, aio, 
; dual i em of mate and 
, 61-3, 213-3, 231 ; femnle, 
67, 71. 74, 106; fluctuation be- 
tween male and female. 67, 73 80, 
933-31 images: net Images ; im- 
persnnality, 106, 137, 139, 313 ; 
331-3,395,311,337; multiplicity, 
144, it)7, 34 1, 259-60, 391-3, 337 ; 
players : aee Prayers ; aymbolit, 
33, 139, i6r, 169, 170, 330, 23s ; 
■omen 'a: a» Women. 
Delphi: Roman dealings with, i8r. 
f Demeter, 103,110; conneiion with 
Ceres, 73, 74, 181. 
- : see Evil spirils. 

connexion with Artemis, 
, jupled with Hercules, iSi, 
186; festiial, 198-200; functions, 
198, 30O-r ; Nemorensis, 183 ; 
tomplea, 198-200, 339. 
Dlonysns : conneiion with Liber, 
54-5. 74i ^^ ; introduction of cult 
into Italy, 88, 343 ; sacrifice at 
Tenedos, 329. 
"■ i, 296-7, 351; temples, 203, 



396. 



369. 



_ . . itiquity, 135 *i 
. with Genius Jovis, 
143-5 ; with Hercules, 137-9, 
149-4 ; with Jupiter, 138-41, 221 ; 
with Semo Sancua, 136-8, 144 ; 
temple, 135, 136, 141. 
Divalia, 374-5. 






Esquiline : cults, 326 ; divisions, 

266 ; temples, 38. 
Etruscans : influence on Human 

religion, 171-2, 185-6, aoo, 219- 

30, 332-3, 239, 334-5, 338-40; 

triaa, ai8, 330, 339, 335, 239. 
Evil spirits: expulaion, 40-1, 43, 

107; human scapegoat, 40-1, 46-9. 

Fairs, 353. 

Fasti : see Calendar ; Ovid's, stt 
Ovid. 

F^unalia, 355, 256-8. 

Faunns, 1:03,357-8; connexion with 
Lupercalia, 357^, 363, 313-3 ; 
with Pan, 358, 359, 313 ; deriva- 
tion of nume, 258-9 ; festival, 
356 8; functions, 80, 361 3, 378; 
multiplicity, 359-60. 3 13 ; origin, 
257-8, 359, 361, 263-5; temples, 
357-8, 378,302; woodland char- 

Favonias, 358, 359, 364 ; Feb. 7tfa, 
377, 399. 

February, 3, 4, 6, 7 ; choracter, 6, 
66, 399; festivals, 3, 6, 33, 398- 
331 1 origin of name, 6, 398. 

Feralia, 10, 107, 306, 309-10. 

Feretrius : see Jupiter. 

Feriae Latinae, 95-7, 327-8, 335. 

Feriae Sementivae, 294-6. 

Feronia, 199, 932-4 ; temple, 353- 

Fertility; customs to produce, 94-5, 
104, 178-9J 363, 303, 311, 315, 
318-31. 

Festivals, 15, 18-9, 44, 336 ; agricul- 
tural, 3, 71, 79-82, 85-8, 88-91, 
"■3-4i "4-8, 145-54' 304-6, 3o6- 
9, 213-4, 356-8, 368 73, 334-7, 
33S; of curiae, 16, 71-3, 319, 
303 6, 335; domestic, 107, 306- 
10 ; harvest, 134-8, 145-54, 189- 
90, 195-fit 307-9, 312-4, 243-4, 
394-6 ; m.irked in calendars, 15-6 ; 
men's, 103-3, 142,194; ofmontea. 
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'6, 36s 7i 335 ; moveable, ig, 95, 
134. 355-6. 377, "79. 394i 303 ; 
p>ip, 16, 357, 394-6, 335! pastoral, 
96-7; pBtricisD, 68 (n. 3), 70; 
plebeian, 44, 50-1, 68, 70. 9a, 163, 
'7i, 353; of Bacelln, 16, iiT-3t>, 
335 ; survival of. 127-8, 31a, 331 ; 
times of, 7, 59, 70, 769-70, 174, 
169, 956, 990 ; trunsitioD from 
rustic to urbun : ta Reiigioa ; 
womun's, 38, 67-8. I03-3. 14a, 
148. '54-6, i7B-9> =55-6- 291. 

Fetjiles, 330-1 ', declaration of war, 
134,3301 lapifl ailei, 330-1. 

Fideuatea : legeudti about, 174, 175, 
■77. "78- 

Fides, 937 i festival, 337 8. 

Fig-tree of Rumina, 310, 334. 

Fire: deities, 189, aog-io; sacred 
Bre of Vesta: see Vesta. 

Pirstfruits: gatheriiig,i5i-3i offer- 
ine, 19s. aii-a. 

Fiaovius Sancius : see f iaua. 

FisUB, 137, 139. 

Flamines, 35, 38B, 335, 3^3-3; anti- 
quity of deity proved by, 93, 187, 
301, 337; Flamen Carmentalia, 
099; Flamen curiae, 304; Flamen 
DialiH,86-8,ao4.aa[,3i3; Flamen 
Floreli^, 9a; Flamen Furinalis, 
187 ; Ftamou Martialis, 337, 333 ; 
Flamen Palalualis. 367; Flamen 
PomoDfllis, 901 ; Flamen Portu- 
nalis, aaa; Flamen tjuirinalis, 89, 
B09, 337, =l6. 333, 334 ; Flamon 
Volcanalis, 133. aio; Flamen Vol- 
turnaJis, 3r4; Flominica Dialia, 
56(0,31, 113, IC5, 146, 149, 151, 
153, 231; representative of sons 
of the family, 36, 147, 988, 334. 

Flora, 9a 3, 340, 334 ; lestivaJs, 91- 
S; tunutions, 67, 93, 94; temples, 
9a, ao9, 334. 

Floralia, 91-5 ; hares and goats 
loosed in Circus Maximus, 94. 

P..QS (or Fontua), 940-1, 958 ; tam- 
pie, 341. 

Funtinalia, 340-1. 

Fordicidia, 71-3,83,343; charaoter, 
66, "5. '5"; share of Vestal Vir- 
gins in, 71, 83, US, 150. 

Pornacalia, 303-6, 335. 

Fors Fortuiia ; see Fortuna. 

Fortuna, 67 ; connexion with Jopi- 
t«r, 166, 168, 333-5; ^th Ifortia, 



171-a; with Serviua Tulliua, 68, 
156-7, 163, 171-a; explained as 
dawn -goddess, 164-6; explained 
as moon-goddess, 1 6B-9 : explained 

as sun-goddesa, 168-71; featiVBlB, 
67-9; 161-73; Fora, 134, 161-3, 
340 1 functions, 167-8, 170-1 ; 
kuvaxi diet, 164-5, 343 ; origin of 
name, 163-4, 166-7; Primigenia, 
73, 134, 165-6, 167-8,333-4, 354; 
statues, 156-7,339; symbols, 169, 
170-1; temples, 68, 73, 134, 156- 
7, i6i-3, 166, 339, 343; Virilis, 
68; women especially worship, 
167-8; worshipped at Fraeneste, 
73, 134, 166, ]68, 393. 

Forum : meeting of curiae in, 305, 
306; temples, 371, 373-4, "96, 
339 

Forum Boarium : Aedea Herculi?, 
193; temples, 154, 156-7, 339. 

Forum Olitorium : temple, 303. 

Foxes, 78 ; loused at Cei'eaiia, 77-9; 
94. 

Pratrea Arvalea, 43 ; Acta Fratnim 
Arvalium, 17, 1:5; calendar, 13; 
decline of, 184-5, 343 i ritual of, 
48, 74, 933, 105, las, ia7, 136, 

Frecdwomen : worship of Ferunia, 

953. 
Furine : confusion with Fon-ina, 

187, 188. 
Furrina (or Furina), 187-8. 
Furrinalia, 173, 187-8. 

6aia Caeoilia, T4I. 

Games (ludi), 15, 50 ; Apollinares, 
■73. "79-8°; Corealea, 73-3; com- 
pitales, 379-80 ; Florae, 91-5 ; 
borae races, 44-S, 58, 91, 180, 
908, 343, 345-6, 348-9 ; Megale- 
siaoi, 69-71 ; plebeii, 180, 317, 
353, 353 ; Bomani, 315, 316-7, 
953 ; saeculares, 18a. 

Oatea : sea Porta. 

Qeese : aacred to Juno, 189-30. 

Genita Haua, loi. 

Qhoata : purLScationof liouse from, 
100,109-10,131; claasifioation of, 
108-9. 
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"Haras : looBed st Flaralla, 94. 

HiiTveat, 154, i8g ; oustoma, 177-8, 
245-6; festivals, 134-8, 153-4, 
1B9-90, 195-6, 207-9, 

Healing deities, 104-51 >^i ''S'f 
278. 

Heimdal : equationirith Janus, a66. 

Hephaeatus, 123. 

Hercules : oonneiion with Dius 
FidiuB or Semu Sancus, 137-9, 
142-4; witbQeniuH, 143-4, 194-5, 
ifA 337 ; ^i'h Judo, 143-4 ; 
with Mara, 194-5, '9^'f coupled 
with Dinna, iSi, 1B6 ; Inviotua, 
SOI ; legends, loa, lis, 138, 193, 
196-7 ; representative of male 
principle, 103, 143, 194 ; temples, 
135, aoi ; Victor, 138 ; worship, 
193-7 i worship confined to mEui, 
loa, 103, 143, 194. 

Hermes, leo-i ; connexion with 
Mercury, lai, 186. 

Hirpi Sorani : rites at Soracte, 84, 
317- 

Horattus ; legend, 338-9. 

Horses: connexionof Consus with, 
207-8 ; of Mara with, 330 ; deckud 
with flowers, 207-8; heads decked 

Horta Quirini, 324. 



Ides, I 



, sacred to Jupiter, 



157, 1 



1, =15, = 



Iguvium ; inacriptiun found at, 17, 
114, 137, I37i I39i 17^1 221. 

Images and statueti «f gods. Si, 141, 
156-7, 300, SOI, 218, 328, 339. 

Indigitnnienta, 71, 191,192,374,341. 

Indigites, 193. 

Inuus, 313-3. 

Isis woiBhip, 353. 

January, 5-7 ; character, 6, 33, 377 ; 
coDBUla enter office in, 5, 95, 378 ; 
feaiivftls, 6, 277-97 i origin of 



i99- 



Janua,37o; conneiionwilli Garden, 
131-3 i with January, 6, 33, 99 ; 
with Saturnus, 370 ; with tigil- 
inm sororium, 33B-9 ; with Veata, 
283-3, 287-8, 334-S; cult titles, 
389-90; gominuH, 286; god of 
entrances, 383-3, 286-9, 335, 337 ; 

rorum connected with worship 



of. a8a, 388, 334-5 ; temples, 204, 
370. 

July, 3, 3, 173; festivals, 174-88. 

June; character, 6, 33; feitivals, 
130-73; origin of name, 6, 99- 
100; 129-30. 

Juno, 313 ; Caprotina, 178 ; con- 
nexion with Bona Dea, 14s ; 
with Hercules, 142-4; withJime, 
99-iQo, 139 ; with Jupiter, 134, 
218,321,333-5; with Mara, 37-8, 
133-4 i with tigillum sororium, 
238-9; cult at Praeneste, 166, 
324 ; Curitia, 333, 339 ; festivals, 
174, 178-9 ; Kalenda sacred to, 
8, 38, 139, 239, 241 ; Lucina, 38, 
105, 156 ; Honeta, 129 30 ; one 
of EtruBean trias, 218, 330, 229, 
335,339; representative of female 
principle, 38, 141, 143, 178,321, 
331 (n. I), 337; Sospita, 302; 
temples, 38, 157-8, 215, 216-7, 
302, 336-7. 

jQpitor,97,33o-i,3i3; Capitolinus, 
97i 158 ; cella Jovis, 317 ; con- 
nexion with Dius Fidius or Semo 
Sancus, 138-41, 331 ; with For- 
tuna, 166. 168, 233-5; with Juno, 
134, 318, 331, 233-s; with 
MercuriUB. 120 ; with Terminus, 
326-7 ; with wine, 55, 88, 340 ; 
Eliciua, 233, 333; eputum Jovis, 
215, 316, 317-30, 333-4, 353 ; 
Fagutalis, 338; Feretriu^i, 339-30, 
233, 334; festivals, 85-B, 157-9, 
174, 316-30, 375, 338; Fnigur, 
339; functions, 55, 88, 97, 141, 

333,339-30,332,336; Ideasacred 

to, 8, 10, 120, 157, 198, 315, 341 ; 
Indiges, [93 ; In v ictus, 158 ; 
Lntiaris, 97, 198, 337-8 ; Liber, 
55, 88 ; Lueetiua, 332 ; one of 
Etruscan trias, 318, 220,329,235, 
339 ; Fuer, cult at Praeneste, 166, 
334-7 ! stones oonuected with, 
230-3, 334 ; lemplea, 95-6, 157-8, 
S15, 316-7, 238, 339, 333, 336-7, 
339 ; Viminius, 339 ; woi^iip ii 
gmvea ""- - - 



327 ; worship In 



Italy, 331-3; worship o 
95, 333, 227, 334. 
Jutuina, 393 ; temple, 



hills, 



\ 
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King", 36, 63, sBa; reprFBcnted 1 
PoptLfex Maiimua, 147, 28I 
ropre^ntad by Roi aflt:roriini, 
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G9-70, I03, 343 ; stone reprasent- 
inB. 69-T*. 34a i temple, ^o. 
Maia,98-iDo; connexion with Bon» 
Den, 99, 100, lag, 109 ; with Mer- 
curiu«, 9S-91 i3o; withYolcamu, 



Larontiii: as< Acoa Larenti 
h:\na, 136, 309. 337 i compiUleB or 
dome><tici, 101, 33B ; praettitea, 
100 I, 333- 
Latin FeHtivfll : sot Feriae LatinaP, 
Latins, aomioon worship of EomsnB 

and, 95-7, 198 g, 335. 
I^atona, oouplnd with Apollo, 181, 

1B6, aoo. 
Laurel, 83 ; sacred to Mars, 35-6. 
Leetiaterniura, 180 1, 186. 300,873 ; 
connexion with epulumJovis.aiS. 
Lemuria, loo, 106-10, 131, 174. ^9°- 
Leucothea, 154. 
Liber, 31B, 338; connexion with 

DionyauB, 54-5, 14, 88. 
Libera, 74- 
Libaralia, 54-6 ; calteBnaedat, 53-4i 



Maniuralia, 45-5"- 



. I), "73. "74, 



Ludi 1 see G 

Lupercal, 3 

Lupercalia, 

of, 257-8 



, 399, 310 



„o , deity 

ia-3; sacrifices 
at, loi, 311, 313-4; H«lt-oake 
used, no, lis, 311; whipping to 
produce fertility, J04, i79i a™> 
30a, 311,315. 3'8-ai. , 

Luperei, 311, 313-3, 319-301 denva- 



Lupines, 94 



3", 3 



h 3'7- 



-S, 998 ; aedes 
Vestae, i4«-9, 'S'M ; Argei, 100, 
113-4, "S. 119! arms, 58-9, 348- 
9, aso-i ; bound- beating, 114,135- 
8, 304- 319 ; <="I«T i«>. ■ '4- '»4- 

8, >S4 ! ghosts, 100 ; Lupsrcalia, 

315-*, 319-3' ; ptwpi^. ''^"^^ 

proceBsions, 11 1, "13-4. "aS""' 
335; "tea, 299-303; eiieep, 81; 
shielda, 58-9, 248, 350 i tcumpetu, 



n of Mamuriua 

I, 46-9; fostival, 44- 
1, 45-6 ; variant for 



5, 48, 64-S, 99 ; festiTslB, 5, 35- 

6s ; New Year's Day, g, 35-431 

378 ; origin of name, 33, 99. 

HaiGUBFulviaBNobiUor, 11. 

Market days, 8. 

Marriages, 293 ; customs, 143 ; 
omened in March and May,6D, 67, 
100, 109, 393 ; prohibited, 146, 
308. 
Mars, 53, 60, 313 ; birthday, 5, 36- 
8, 60; compaiison with Apollo, 
39 40; connexion with Heroulea, 
194-5, 196 ; with Juno, 37-8, 
133-4; 'vith March, 33-5, 48, 
64-5, 99 i wi"> Minerva, 53, 59- 
60, 63; with Nario, 6o-a, iB6j 
with QuirinuB, 329-3; withBobi- 
guB, 89, 324 ; with lEomulas, 33, 
37 ( n. 3) ; with SilvanuB, 55, 194 ; 
fo8tival3,44-6. 57-63, "3,341-501 I 
B90, 313. 330-1 ; functions, 34-5, 
41, 43, 64-S, 89. 34B-9, 350, a6B ; 
god of powers of vegstation sod 
reproduction, 34-5; 41,48-9,64, 
126-7, 196 ; Greek inQnence, 35, 
37; lanrel sacred to, 35-6j origin, 
34 5, 64; priests: see Salii; Sao- 
rarium Mnrtia, 39, 44. 334, 335; 
shields ; see Ancilia ; templea, 133- 
4, 232; war-god, 126, 807, 348, 
949. 

Mater Larum, 340. 

Mater Matuta, 154-6, 165- 

Matraliu, 154-6, 165. 

Matronal! a, 38. 

May, a, 3i character, 6, 33, 100; 
festivals, 33, 98-iaB; origin of 
name, 6, 33, 98-100. 

Meals: see olso Epulum Jovis ; s 
rilieial,8i,96-7,is -" 
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Moditrinnlia, ajfi, 239-4'>- 


Oaths 138 9. 1421 331. 397. 327; 




Jupitera connexion with. 139. 


Men : eielusion from cults, 103-3, 


339-30. 336 ; taken at Ara Maxi- 


14a, asS; oaths 0', '38-9, 14a- 


ma, .38-9- 


Mens, 145. 




Uereurlua ; oonnoiion with Hermes, 


October, 3, 3 ; iharacter, 336-7 ; 


lai, ia6:nHh Jupiter, ISO ; with 


festivals, 337-51. 


Mni«. 989, '^o; i^oupled with 


October-horse, 45, 58,341-50; blood 


Neptunus, 181, 186; go.l of trade. 


kept by Veslal Virgins. 83, 150. 


tai ; tcmplea, lai, 339. 


343, 347 ; oom-apirit represented 


Mildew : BBe Rust. 


by. 83, 344-8: races, 45. 5a 34a, 


Minerva : eonneiion with Mars, 


345-6; BBerifice of, 83. 341-3. 


53.59-6o,6'';withNeri(.;S9-6a; 


Opnlifl, ass, 373-4- 


feativalB, 59, 63, 15B ; goddess of 


Opeeonaivia, 115, 150, 189, 013-4, 


tnimpetplayers, 63, 158; nail 


390. 


driven into cella of, 034-5 1 one 


Ops, 74, 338 ; conneiion with Con- 


of Etruscan triaa. ajB, aao, aag, 


Hus, 3ia-3; with Saturnua, 313, 


335. 339 ; temples, 59. 157-8, ai5, 


273-4; Conf,iva, 313 ; festival, 


316-7, 3^-7i 339- 


115, 150, 313-4, =73-4; Opifera, 


HolB sjilsa : lee Salt-cake. 


310; temple, 373-4. 


Montes, 266.7; festivals of, 16, 


Oraclea : Faunua, 363-3. 


365-71 335- 


Osciila: see Puppets. 


Monihe, 5-7. 33-4 T divisions. 7-8; 


Ovid ; Fasti, 6-7, 13, 14, 36-7, 173, 


lunar, 7 ; namaa, 5-7, 33-4, 99- 


236 7. 


ioo;numherofdfty«,a-3; aolnr, 1. 




HunduB, ait-9 ; open, 211-3, 339, 


Paganalia, 16, 294-6, 335, 338. 


asa. 


Pagu^, 357, =94. 335 i testivils, 16, 


Mfi'tte, 6B ; excluded from temple 


357, 294-6, 335. 338. 


of BonaDea, 103-4. 


Pflliitine: divisions, 366; Lupereal: 




see Lnpercal ; mundua : see Mun- 


Nails driTBn into temples, 17a, 317, 


dua i rites celebrated, 376, 310 b, 


a34-5- 


318-9; temples, 70, iSo (n, 4;, 


Nemesis, .70- 


i8a ; union with Suburo, 347. 


Meplunalifl, 173, iBs-?- 


Palatna,a67. 


Meptunua, 185-7 i conneKion with 


Pales, 67, 80, 367 ; festival, 79-85 ; 


Poseidon, 185, 186, 187 ; with 


offerings, St, 103. 


Salacia, 186 ; coupled with Mar- 


Psn : connexion with Faunng, 358, 


oariuB, 181, 1B6; fuQctioQH, 185, 


=59. 313- 


.87. 


Parontaha, a 10, 376, 399, 300, 


Nerio, 134-5; conneiion with Mars, 


306-10, 335. 


60-a, 1B6 ; with Minerva, 59-63. 


Panlia, 66. 79-85, no, 343, 347; 


NerthuB, 117. 


character, 66, 115. T50 ; share of 


New Year: sm March. 


Vestal Virgins in, 71, 83, 115. 


Nones, 7, 8; Nonae Caprotinac, 174, 


Penates, 337- 


1 75, 178-9- 


Persephone, 75. 


Nortiih, 235; connexion with For- 


Picumnus, 301. 


tuna, 171 2. 


Pinarii, 193. 


November: character, 35a; festi' 




vals, 353-4. 


70, 93, 163, 171, 353; quHrl«r, 


Tfuma: connexion with calendar. 


75, 77 ; seresaion, 53, 75-7 ; 


4, 335-6; legends, a6a-3, 278. 


temples. 75-6, 92, 199. 


Nambera : luuky and unlucky, 3. 


Pomona, 301. 




Pona sablieiuB, Argei thrown from, 


H Oak of Jupiter Feretrius, 339, 333, 


113, 113-4. 


K 334- 


Pontifices, 114; decline, 3433: 



36o 
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growing importance, 339-41 ; 
influence on religion, 190-1, 19a, 
213, 214, 257-8, 341 ; Pontifex 
Maximus, 147, 288 ; priestesses, 
105-6 ; shai*e in festivalsi X12, 
114, 276. 
Poplifugia, 7, 15 (n. i), 173, 174-6, 

i79> i83' 328- 
Porta : Agonensis, 281 ; Gapena, 

133, 232 ; Garmentalis, 180 {^n. 3), 

290, 291, 293 ; Fontinalis, 240 ; 

Sanqualis, 135, 140 ; Trigemina, 

201. 

Portunalia, 189, 202-4. 

Portunus, 202-4, 214. 

Poseidon : connexion with Neptu- 
nils, 185, 186, 187 ; Hippios, 208. 

Potitii, 193. 

Praeneste, 254 ; cult of Fortuna, 
72, 124, 166, 168, 223-4, 254 ; cult 
of Jupiter Puer, 166, 224-7 > 
foreign influence, 166, 227. 

Prayers, 81-2, 89-90, 126-7, 133, 
155, 184, 191, 295, 308, 346. 

Pi-esents given at festivals, 38, 272, 
278. 

Priests : see Pontifices. 

Primigjnia : se^ Fortuna. 

Proserpina, 212. 

Prostitutes, festival of, 93. 

Punic Wars, 19,69-71, 179; insti- 
tution of festivals and temples 
due to, 19, 69, 179, 341, 342. 

Puppets : Argei thrown into Tiber, 
1 1 1-20; oscilla hung on trees, 
96, 116, 296. 

Purification : see Lustration. 

Pythagoreans, no. 

Quinctilis : see July. 

Quinquatrus, 45,57-62, 290; mlnus- 

culae, 157-9. 
Q lirinal, 237, 281, 322 ; cults, 229, 

322-4 ; temples, 124, 135, 136, 

141, 190-1, 322, 324. 
Quirinalia, 304-5, 322-4. 
Quirinus, 305, 322-4 ; temples, 191, 

322, 323. 
Quirltes, 322. 

Races : see Games. 

Regia, 190, 213, 220, 282, 335; 
laurel fixed on, 5, 35 ; sacrarium 
Martis in, 39, 44, 324, 335 ; sacra- 
rium Opis in, 213. 



Regifugium, 174, s^l'S^i 33«- 

Religion, 18-20; authorities, 332-3; 
based on cult, 20, 333-4 ; daemo- 
nistic character, 74, 106, 137, 139, 
213, 221-2, 226-7, 232-3, 295, 313; 
decline, 341-3; Etruscan influ- 
ence, 17 1-2, 219-20, 229, 234-5 f 
Graeco-Etruscan influence, 185-6, 
21 1-2, 223, 338-40; Greek influ- 
ence, 191, 194, 200^ fli8, 326-7, 
268-9, 273, 342, 343; influence on 
character, 344-9 ; Oriental influ- 
ence, 19, 252 ; pontifloes* influ- 
ence, 190-1, 192, 213, 214, 257-8, 
341; reaction against foreign 
influence, 340-1, 349; representa- 
tive of stages of growth, 334-8 ; 
revival by Augustus: see Augustus; 
transition from aniconicto iconic, 
219-20, 229, 233-4; transition 
from rustic to urban, 90, 91, 103, 
195-6, 248-50,257-8, 279-80,294. 

Reproduction, spirit : sceGom-spirit. 

Rex sacrorum, 8, 335 ; connexion 
with Janus worship, 282, 288, 
334-5; representative of king, 
8, 213, 282, 288 ; representative 
of head of household, 213, 982, 
288, 334. 

Robigalia, 66, 88-91. 

Robigus, 324, 338 ; connexion with 
Mars, 89, 324 ; festival, 88-91. 

Romulus, 4 ; connexion with Mars, 
33» 37 (n- 3) ; with Quirinus, 322 ; 
legends, 175-6, 229, 310. 

Rust, red, 88-9, 91. 

Sabine women, legend, 178, 208-9. 
Sacella Argeorum, 16, 56-7, iii-a, 
335 > procession round, 56, iii, 

"3-4, 335- 
Sacrifices, 51. 54, 56, 62, 86, 209, 

267, 313-4 ; bean meal and lard, 
130, 133; boar, 210; bull, 126; 
cakes, 53-5, 155, 161, 295, 304 ; 
cereals, 292-3 ; cheese, 96, 228 ; 
cow, 71 ; dog, 89-91, loi, 209, 
311, 312, 314 ; fig-tree, 178 ; fish, 
209-10 ; flight after, 176, 328, 
329-30 ; goat, 122, 311, 312, 314 ; 
heifer, 96, 179, 193, 217, 228 ; 
honey, 309, 325 ; horse, 241-2 ; 
human, relics of, 112, 115, 116-7, 
119, 315; kid, 257; lamb, 64, 
io5» 325 ; ^^^K 81, 9^t 103, 228, 
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309 i millet, 81 ; oil, 309; pig, 


Slavea, 155 ; deitiea of, 199, =53-4 ; ■ 


lOS, ia6, 356, 373, 335; procea- 


festivals open to, 38, 163-3, ^78-9- ■ 


aion of Tiotime, ra6 ; ram, aBa ; 


I93t 194. i99-a™> 272-3. 380; ■ 


rod calf, am ; aacrificial mesi, 81, 


nianumisaioaa, 353-4. ■ 


96-7, 19^, aaG; BUltc^lB fmola 


Snakes, 104. ■ 


Balsitl, IJO, 115, 148, 311 ; Bheep, 


Sol Indiges, 191-3. ■ 


89, 96, 136 ; sow, 395 ; ^alev. 


Soranus, 160 ; Apollo, 84, 181. | 


309 ; wino, 87, 103, 357, 309, 335. 




Snlaoia, 1B6. 


SpeUa, 80-1, 83, 84, 96, 109-10, .50, 


Salij, 36, 39-43, 58, 194, aso, 33r, 


343, 379-80, 396, 301, 309-10 i 


334 ; A^taieiises, 41. 54v sSi, 323 ; 


rain, 119-20, 333-3, 


Cnrmen Saliaro, 39, 41, 45, 49, 


Spirits ; dend, irts Ghosts ; evil, at 


aSg; Collini, 41, S4i S'"'. 3^3; 


Evil spirits. 




Statues : a*; Images. 


number, 41, 43; Palatini, 41, 


Stones, eaered, 1:4a; lapis silex. 


330, 3=3 ; "i><eids : «« Aneilia ; 


330-9 ; manaLiB, 311, 333-3 ; oath 


BkiQB worn by, 47-8, 49-50- 


par lovem lapidem, 138, asjj ^ 


Salt-cako (wola aalaa) : made by 


representing Magnn Mater Idaea, 


VsBtal Virgus, iio-i, 115, 14B, 


6970, 343; Terminus, 330-1, 


i49i iS3> aoS, 3" : u^od at Idea 


326-7. 334- 


of September, 110, 115, 311 ; uaed 


Strenia, 378. 


at Luperculia, 110, 115, 311 1 u&ed 


Stuitorum feriae, 304-6, 333. 


at Veatalia, 110.115, 148,3"- 


Subura, 347, 366. 


SaluB, 190-1,343. 


Summanalia, i6t. 


aujious : SM Semo Banoua. 


aummanuB, 160-1, 341. 


Saturnalia, 15,177, 355, a68-73,335- 


Sun, 84 ; deities of, 35, 168-70, 191- 


Satnmua, 130, 368-71; connexion 


3, 383-4 ! symbols of, 139, 169-70. 


with Opa Consiva, 313, 373-4 i 


Supplic-atio, 191. 


festival, 368 -'73; functiona, 37a, 




338; temples, 71, 373-4,339. 


Tflcita, 210, 309-10. 


Scapegoat, 176; Mamurius Vetu- 


Tannquil, 141. 


riii8,40-i, 46-9. 


Tarquinii, 73-6, 131, a8o, 307-8; 


SeiaauB : owner of statue of For- 


worships introduced by. 96, iBi. 


tuna, 156-7, 171. 


Tellus, 67, 71, 74, 294 5; fuBtivals, 


Semo Saucns, 160, 337 ; connexion 


71-a. 394-6 ; sacrifices, 71, 395. 


with Diua Pidiua, 136-8, 144; 


Tempestates, temple, 341. 


funetions. 139-41. 


Temples, 339-43; of AesGUlapiua in 


Semones, 136. 


insula, 378,. 340 ; Apollo at Aa- 


Senate, 134. 


tium, 183; Apollo in Flaminian 


September: charocter,ais-6; feaU- 


fields, 180 ; Apollo Palatinua on 


TOla, 315-35. 


thePalatiQe,iSa(n.4), 183; Bel- 


Saptimontium, 16, 365-7, 335. 


lonainCircoFlaminio, 134; Bona 


Servius Tuliius, aBo ; connexion 


Bea on the Aventiue, 101-5; 


with Fortuua, 68, 156-7, 162, 


Carmenta at Eorta Carmentalis, 


I7i-3i339i Etruscan origin, 157, 


391, 393; Castor and Pollux sd 


171 ; foundei- of temples, 68, i6a. 


Forum, 396 ; Castor and Pollui in 


19B-9. 339- 


Circo Flaminio, 303; Carea, Liber, 


Sestilis : eee August. 


and Libera on the Aventine, 74-6, 


Sheep: fold decorated, Bo-i ; lus- 


339 ; ConsuB on the Aventine, 


tration, 81 : sacrifice, 89, 96, ia6. 


306, 367 ; Diana on the AvenUne, 


Sibylline books, 68, 69, 74, 9a, 93, 


198-S00, 339; DiUBFidiuaouthe 


145, 179, 181. 


Quirinal, 135, 136, 14I ; Faunus 


SiWanus, 55, 103, 358, 36r, 36a ; 


in insula, 357-8, 378 ; Feroniaat 


connexion witb Mars, 55, 194. 


Tarracina, =53 ; Flora ad Circum 


Sirius, 90, 


Maximum, ga, 303; Flora or 
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H>rU Qainnt oo QniriiiAU 324; 
¥'>n F^^rruaa tr^ns Tiberim. i6i- 
9. 339 : FortanA in Foro Bi3«rio, 
15^-7- 339* FortQDA Haiuaee Di«i. 
165. 343 : Fort una Primi^eniA at 
Prften€9t«. 7a; FortmiA Primi- 
gcnin on the QuirioAl. 124 : For- 
tune Vinli-i. 68 : Hercules near 
the Circus FUminias 135 : Her- 
eul€« Inrictus ad portazn trisemi- 
nam. aox : Janas ad Theatnun 
Marcelli. 904 ; Jnno Lacina on 
ttie £<quiline, 38 : Juno Moneta 
in arce. 129-30; Juno Sc^pita ad 
Forum Oiit<>rium. 30a : Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva in Capitolio, 
X57 8. 215. ai6-7. 336-7, 339; 
Jupiter Elicius under the Aren- 
tine, 232 : Jupiter Feretrius in 
Cipitolio, 229 ; Jupiter Invictns, 
158 ; Jupiter Latiari.s on the 
AI ban M« >unt. 95 6, 328 : Jutuma. 
341 ; Magna Mater Idaea, 70 ; 
Mars extra Portam Capenam. 133- 
4, 232 ; Mater Matuta in Foro 
Eioario, 154; Mens in Capitolio, 
145; Meicurius, 121.339; Minerva 
on the Avc-ntine. 59. 158; Ops ad 
Forum, 273-4; Quirinusin Colle, 
X91, 322 ; round, 193 ; Salus on 
theQuirinal, 190 -i ; Satumus ad 
Forum, 271, 273-4, 339; Sum- 
manus ad Circum Maximum. 160 ; 
Tempestates, 341 ; Yediovia in 
arce, 43 ; Vediovis in insula, 122, 
277 ; Vediovis inter duos lucos, 
122 ; Venus ad Circum Maximum, 
304 ; Venus Erycina in Capitolio, 
85, 145; Venus Verticordia, 68, 
343 » Victory on the Palatine, 70 ; 
Volcanus in Circo Flaminio, an; 
Vortumnus on the Aventine, aoi, 

341. 
Terminalia, 4, 324-7, 335. 

Terminus, 324, 32i6-7 ; festival, 
324-7 ; stone, 230-1, 326-7. 334. 

Theatnim Marcelli, 204. 

Tiber, worship, 214. 

Tiber island : temples, laa, 257-8, 
277, 278, 340. 

Tiberinus, 120, 203, 214. 

Tibioines: tee Trumpets. 

Tigillum sororium, 238-9. 

Tina (or Tinia), 229-3. 

Tirones, 56. 



Tithes: oflered on Arm Maziina. 138; 
1^-7 : offsrsd to Hercules Victor, 

To«a viriU% assainption of, 56. 
Totsmism, &4-5v lor, 931-a, 334. 
Treaties: Dins Fldius' connexion 

with, 141 ; Japiter's eonnexion 

with, 829-30, 3a6; mmking^ 329- 

30; ratified at Arm Mmzima, 138. 
Tree-wonhip, 99B-9, 333, 234. 
Triboni: celemm, 58-9; miiitom, 

58; plebis, 75. 
Tramiwts, ^4, 159; Instration, 

63-4, 123; players, 6a, 157-9. 
TubUastriom, 44, 45, 63-4, 123, 290; 

oonnexioD with Minerva, 6a; 

festiral of Mmn^ 63, 290. 

VedioTia. xai-a, 160, 235, 277-8; 
connexion with Apollo, 132, 181, 
^5. 377; festiTsls, 43, 131- 2, 
277-« ; temples, 43, 13a, 377. 

Vegetation spirit : aas Corn-spirit. 

Veneralia, 67-9. 

Venus: connexion with April, 67, 
6g ; with Fortona, 68; with wine, 
86. 304 ; Erycina, C^ 145 ; festivals, 
67-8, 85-6; fuinetions, 67, 86; 
Greek influence, 67, 69^ 86; 
Mimnermia (or Meminim), 145 ; 
temples 68, 85-6, 145, 004, 343 ; 
Verticordia, 68-9, 343. 

Vesta: aedes, 148-9, 151-4* 335; 
connexion with Janus, 283-3, 
^7-^ 334 5; festival, 145-54; 
functions, 150; hearth-goddess, 
147 8, 150, 383-3, 387-8, 334, 
337 ; laurels fixed on aedes, 5, 36, 
Jt53 ; penus Vestae, 83, 148, 149- 
50, 153, 288 ; origin of cul^ 146-8, 
149, 282-3 ; sacred fire, 5, 35, 114, 

147-8, 150-1, 153- 

Yesftalia, 145-54; character, 115, 
126, 154; mourning of Flaminica 
Dialis. 115, 146, 149, 151, 153; 
salt-cake used, no, 115, 148. 

Vestal Virgins, 36, 68-9, 306, 324, 
335 ; festivals shared in, 53, 57, 
71, 85, 112, Ii4-i5» 150, 356; 
functions, 147, 149-51, 388; re- 
presentative of daughters of 
famUy, 36, in, 147, 149, 313, 356. 
a88, 334 ; salt-cake made by, no- 
I, 115, 148, 149, 153, ao5, 311. 

Vetc^hes, 94. 
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Victory, temple of, 70. 

Viminal, cults on, 229. 

Vinalia, 10, 338; connexion with 
Jupiter, 85, 86-8, 338; with 
Venus, 85-6, 204 ; Priora, 85-8 ; 
Rustica, 10, 85, 86, 87, 189, 204-6. 

Vitulatio, 179. 

Volcanalia, 189, 209-11. 

Volcanus, 209-11 ; connexion with 
Maia, 123, 210; festivals, 123, 
209-10; functions, 123-4, 210; 
temple, 211. 

Volturnalia, 214. 

Voltumus, 214. 

Volupia, 274. 

Vortumnus, 201, 341. 

War: conduct of, 216; declaration 
of, 134, 230 ; gods of, 126, i34-5> 
207, 248, 249. 

Water : deities of, 187, 189. 

Weddings : see Marriages. 

Weeks : eight days, 7, 8. 

Wells and springs : sanctity, 240. 

Wheel symbol, 161, 169-70. 



Wills: sanctioned by Gomitia Cu- 
riata, 63, 123. 

Wine: festivals, 85-8, 204-6, 236, 
239-40; introduction of vine into 
Italy, 88, 97, 236 ; Jupiter's con- 
nexion with, 55, 88, 240 ; Venus' 
connexion with, 86, 204 ; vintage, 
336. 

Wolf : com ; see Corn-spirit ; sacred 
to Mars, 311, 334. 

Women, 262 ; deities of, 38, 68, 102- 
3, 106, 155-6, 167-8,200-1,291-3; 
excluded from worship of Her- 
cules, 102, 103, 142, 194 ; festivals, 
38, 67-8, 102-3, 142, 148, 154-6, 
178-9, 255-6, 291 ; oaths, 142 ; 
rites to produce fertility, 94-5, 
X04, 178-9, 262, 302, 311, 315, 
318-21. 

Woods, importance in religion, 
183-4. 

Year: beginning, 5-7, 35-6, 278; 
lunar, 1-3 ; method of reckoning, 
1-4 ; solar, 1-3. 
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Aedes, 135. 
Agone? 981. 
Agonia, 981. 
Amiculum lunonis, 

i79» 3ia» 331 Cn. i). 
Ancile, 38, 41, 4a, 43, 

46, 58, 948, 950. 
Annare perennaroi 51. 
Annus, i, 59. 
Aperio, 66. 
Argea, 56. 
Argei, 59, 56, 57, iii 

(n.4), 119, 113,118-9. 
Asylum, 199, 183 (n. 3 ), 

327. 
Augurium Salutis, 190. 

Auspioatio yindemiae, 

904, 905. 

Baculum, 64. 
Balineum, 67. 
Bidental, 140. 
Bidentes, 140. 
Bulla, 96 (n. 5). 

Caeli templum, 141. 
Camella, 89 (n. 4). 
Caprificatio, 178 (n. 8). 
Gara cognatio, 306, 

308. 
Gardo, 139. 
Garmen, 991. 
Garpentum, 991. 
Gasnar, 119 (n. i). 
Gerei, 979. 
Gerfia, 73. 
Gerfus, 73. 
Gerus, 73. 



Gingulum, 149. 
Gippus, 319. 
Glava, 64. 
Glavis, 903. 
Glavus, 934, 935. 
Glypeus, 141. 
Gollegium, 157. 
Golumella, 134. 
Gomitialis, 9. 
Gompitum, 979, 980, 

994. 
Gondere, 907. 
Govella, 8 (n. i). 
Greare, 73. 
Greppi, 969, 318. 
Guria, 16, 71, 303. 
Gurio, 304. 

Damiatriz, 105, 106. 
Damium, 105. 
Decumae, 195, 196. 
Decuria, 140. 
Dies parentales, 107, 
306. 

Edepol, 997. 
Endoteroisus, zo. 
Equorum probatio, 916 
(n. 5). 

Fabariae kalendae, 130. 
Fanum, 135. 
Far, 304. 
Fan, 959. 
Fas (or Fastus), 8. 
Favere, 958. 
Februare, 188, 998 
(n.1). 



Februum, 6, 83, 998, 

301, 311, 391. 
Feriae, 8. 
Flamen, 36, 147, 
Foculus, 55. 
Focus, 949. 
Forda, 71. 
Fornax, 306. 
Fur, 187. 
Furfai-e, 188. 
Furvus, 187. 
Fuscus, 187. 

Genialis, 55. 
Genius, 55. 

Hostia praecidanea, 

Herbarium, 104. 
Horda, 71. 

Impius, 999. 
Incinctus, 309. 
Incubus, 969. 
Indiges, 199, 193. 
Indigitamenta, 291, 
199, 341. 

Janua, 6, 7, 989. 
Janus, 6, 989, 986, 987. 

Iiapis Gapitolinus, 

930-1. 
Lapis manalis, 911, 

333, 333. 
Lapis si lex, 930, 931. 
Larva, 108. 
Laurea, 36. 
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Lectistemium, 181, 

200, a 1 8, 373. 
Lectus geniaUs, 149, 

143. 
Lemur, 108, 109, 183. 

Lex templi, 198. 

I'iba, 53, 55, 155 (n. 7). 

Liberalis, 55. 

Litania maior, 91, 127. 

LituuSy 64. 

Lucar, 183. 

Lucus, 183, 185. 

Ludi, 15. 

Lupus, 311. 

Lustratio, 58, 66, 175 

(n. 8 •, 176, 301. 

Lux, 322. 

Maena, 209, 309. 
Mane, 156. 
Manes, 108, 109, 156. 
Maniae, 116. 
Mansiones Saliorum, 

41, 44. 
Manus, 156. 
Matrimus, 42. 
Maturus, 156. 
Matuta, 156. 
Mecaston 297. 
Me dius fidius, 138. 
Me hercule, 138. 
Mellarium, 103. 
Mercator, 121. 
Minium, 218, 223. 
Minusculus, 158. 
Mola salsa, no, 149, 

i55(n.7)»3ii. 
Moneta, 129, 130. 

Montanus, 267. 

Monies, 16, 266-7. 

Mundus, 21 1-2, 283. 

Mustum, 240. 

Nefas, 299. 
Nefastus, 9, 151. 
Nemus, 183. 
Nodus herculaneus, 

142. 
Numen, 34, 35, 183. 
Nundinae, 8, 270. 

Obnuntiatio, 343. 
Ocns fisius, 222. 



Offa penita, 247 (n. i). 
Orbis, 139, 141. 
Oscilla, 96, 116, 296. 

Paganus, 267. 
Pagus, 16, 114, 257, 

294, 335. 
Palatuar. 80 (n. 3). 

Parentatio, 275, 276, 

306. 

Patrimus, 42. 

Pocuarius, 257. 

Penus, 148, 149, 150 

(n. i)» i53» 212, 213, 

288. 
Per lovem (lapidem), 

138, 230 (n. 2), 231. 
Persillum, 202 (n. i). 
Plamen, 301. 
Pietas, 347-8. 
Pistrina, 304. 
Pomoerium, 133 (n. 3), 

134, 211, 302 (n. i), 

319, 327. 
Pompa, 216 (n. 5). 

Pontifex, 114. 

Port us, 202, 203. 

Post rid uanus, 9. 

Primigenia, 165. 223. 

Purgamentum, 301. 

Puteal, 140. 

Quadrata (Roma), 211. 
QuandoRexComitiavit 

Fas, 10, 63. 
Quando Stercus Dela- 

tum Fas, 10, 146, 

149. 
Quiaquare, 58. 

Regia, 148. 

Religio, 298, 300, 347. 
Religiosus, g, 151. 
Robigo, 78, 88, 89. 
Ros, 82 (n. 3). 

Sacella Argeorum, 16, 

56, III. 
Sacellum, 1 1 1, 1 12, 1 13, 

130, i35» 154. 
Sacer, 75, 174, 348. 

Sacra Argeorum, 16, 

III. 



Sacrosanctitas, 75. 
Salax, 186. 
Salum, 186. 
Sanqualis avis, 139. 
Sapa, 82. 
Satio, 269. 
Sceptrum, 230. 
Serere. 269, 289. 
Sexagenaries de ponte, 

1X2, 116. 
Sigillaria, 272. 
Simulacrum, 57, 113, 

118. 
Solis pulvinar, 191. 
Stolae longae, 159. 
Strenae, 278. 
Strix, 132. 
Stultorum feriae, 304, 

306. 
Suffimen, 83. 
Summanalia, 161. 

Tabularia, 269. 
Tibia, 63, 159. 
Tigillum sororium, 

237, 238. 
Tiro, 56. 
Toga libera, 56. 
Trabea, 41. 
Transvectio equitum, 

i33» 296 (n. 6^. 
Tribunus celerum, 58, 

59. 
Tribunus militum, 58. 

Tuba, 63, 64, 123. 

Tunica piota, 41. 

Urfita, 139. 

Yegrandia farra, 121. 
Vescus, 121. 
Vesta, 282. 
Yestalis, 36. 
Vestigia fugae, 176, 

183. 
Vicus, 280. 
Vindemia, 86, 88, 204, 

205, 236. 
Virga, 178. 
Visceratio, 179. 
Vitulatio, 179. 
Vitulus, 179. 
Votum, 346. 
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